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DEMOCRACY IN 


Tue author of this work is a man of 
great philosophical ability, and of a repu- 
tation quite equal to his deserts. He pos- 
sesses moreover that which gives a higher 
authority with the public, a practical ex- 
perience in the subject he treats. In pro- 
posing to criticise a writer thus qualified in 
reality, and confided in by the general 
opinion, we feel obliged, alike by deference 
to this opinion and diffidence of our own, 


to premise a few explanations, by means of 
which the reader may judge in turn of the 
critic as well as the author. 

For this very submissive procedure—so 
characteristic, no doubt, of literary and all 
other censors—we have still a more sub- 


stantial motive than modesty. The preli- 
minaries alluded to may also shed some 
light upon the most important political 
phenomenon of this or any previous age, 
the revolutionary eruptions of 1848 and 9; 
a light which appears requisite to the spe- 
culators of all parties, and especially per- 
haps to the gentlemen of the press. For, 
respecting the true nature of this social 
earthquake, there seems to be as yet quite 
as little of discriminative agreement among 
those who are predisposed to regard it with 
predilection, as there is of comprehensive 
intelligence in the opposite party. The 
latter, are however, entirely positive, pre- 
cise, dogmatic, in denouncing it. M. Guizot 
is their enlightened advocate, or their doc- 
trinal exponent. In submitting, therefore, 
our strictures upon his book to the test of 
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principles, the real merits of the general 
subject—involved as they are in fact in 
these principles—must receive ample though 
indirect elucidation. 

The first of our explanations will remove 
a certain presumption which would pre- 
clude all argument, all evidence whatever. 
With the acknowledged honesty as well as 
ability and experience of Guizot, how, it 
may be thought, can he well have been 
very widely misled in a matter of politi- 
cal science? Or supposing such the fact, 
how can this or that critic, inferior to him 
in some or perhaps all these qualifications, 
expect to be listened to with attention in 
pretending to convict hin—and with him, 
three-fourths of Europe—of error? This, 
it will be observed, is the old argument 
from authority. But, though this logical 
opiate be now renounced by name, yet the 
thing itself retains, and salutarily, all its 
hold: upon the instincts of the people, who 
distrust it rather for the oppressions which 
it has sanctioned than for the fallacies which 
itinvolves. As preliminary therefore to the 
evidence of fact, it will be well to show, 
concerning the errors in question, that 
neither is their occurrence a thing so im- 
probable in M. Guizot, nor their detection 
at all presumptuous in persons differently 
circumstanced. It is thought no presump- 
tion that the peasant of the present day pre- 
tends to see the errors, for example, of witch- 
craft and astrology ; and yet these had been 
for ages devoutly believed by unanimous 
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Europe—including, M. Guizot. But the 
difference of time is too, many as great or 
greater intellects than only one of the ele- 
ments of diversity in human judgments. 


| vested in its triumph the sole passion of 


Of this habitual diversity there are two | 


general causes. The one consists in the 
variety of circumstances in which the same 
subject is seen by different persons. The 
other, in the variations of condition under 
which the subject itself may exist at differ- 
ent times. To the class of 
which affect the vision belong, preéminent- 


influences | 


ly, education, religion, the several pas- | 


sions, the particular pursuits, the personal 
interests. Now these are all so many 
packets of judgments made up by other 
parties—whether man, or God, or nature— 
and imposed upon each individual who is 
born into society. 
he applies them is therefore not judgment, 
but mere association. At the impression 
of a particular fact, the opinion originally 
attached to it springs up spontaneously. 
The man-machine does but take the label- 
ed judgment from his packet and deposit it 
—much like the Laputan philosophers who 
conversed by means of bundles of sticks. 
Such is, however, the judgment of most 


men upon most subjects from the cradle | 


to the grave. It is necessarily the judg- 
kind, until they have attained that intel- 
lectual manhood which fits and sets them 
to review the provisional teachings of their 
nonage, and to transform into principles 
what had been hitherto but prejudices. 


errors; but, according to the etymology, 
simple pre-judgments, or judgments witb- 
out examination. 

But the transformation will evidently be 
more difficult, more umperfect, in propor- 
tion as the prejudices are reinforced by 
each other. Thus, if the religion second 
the passions, as in some infamous supersti- 
tions of antiquity, it will be more difficult 
to rectify the perversions of either than if 
they stood opposite or even isolated. Hard- 
er still must be the task, if not quite hope- 
less, when the early inculcations of reli- 
gion are followed up by the routine of pro- 
fession, and fortified by the instincts of in- 
terest. For if a statesman has devoted 
his life to the inculcation of a certain form 
of government, has risen to public honors 
through its temporary ascendancy, has in- 


| his nature, and the most obstinate of the 


human heart, which is pride—we need 
not be surprised to find him not very per- 
spicacious Into the errors of that system ; 
especially at the hour of its downfall and 
his own. But this was the predicament of 


' the standard-bearer of the Doctrinaires 


and ex-minister of 
France. 

Yet the more fundamental error of 
Guizot’s book does not proceed from the 
distortions of those prejudices precisely. 
It has its root rather in the second of our 
general causes of misjudgment—the inad- 
vertence to, not to say ignorance of the 
variation of conditions. 


the ex-r yyalty of 


Guizot reasons as 


if men were composed of the same men- 


The process by whieh | 


|“ power 


tal and moral elements to-day, as upon 
descending from the ark. He recognizes 
no normal progression in man or in govern- 
ment. He employs, indeed, the word ; but 
it is only with a tone of resignation or an 
air of derision. ‘*Order,’’ as the end, 
”? as the means, and the eternal 
statu quo which would be their necessary 


| consequence—this is the hopeful triad of 





his govermental providence ;—a psycholo- 
gical phenomenon truly wonderful in a 


| French philosopher of the present day, 


ment of all men, and of all ages of man- | and which requires a large combination and 


| intensity of the above influences to confirm 


it; but stranger still ina man who had 


| leetured long on the history of civilization. 


_of existence is continual change. 





For the principle of civilization is quite 


| incompatible with the theory in question, 
We mean by “ prejudices,’’ not necessarily | 


which considers man, we repeat, as fixed 
a quantity as a metal or a stone, of which 
the properties are eternally the same in all 
circumstances. 

It is needless to state that this is not the 
case with any organized being. On the 
contrary the normal condition of this form 
And 
the change becomes more intense and in- 
definite in proportion as the object ascends 
in the scale of organization, from the ve- 
getable to man, and from man himself to 
society. It is thus that during childhood, 
the individual and the state are governed 
respectively by the pedagogue and the 
priest. On advancing to maturity they 
demand different rulers. This continual 
progression of govermental forms, result- 
ing from the aggregate and accumulated 
progressions of the governed, is the key, 
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as it has been the cause, of the late Euro- 
pean revolutions ; and not only these in 
particular, but the key to the whole history, 
the laws, the destinies of society. It is 
then against this history, these laws, that 


| the consideration of the Whig party, whose 


policy is already proficient in combining 


destiny, that M. Guizet has had ine har- | 


dihood to erect the sandbank of his book, 
after their indignant flood had just sub- 
merged the barricades of his master. 

In the light of these general remarks 
respecting the nature and occasion of the 


firmness of principle with flexibility of mod- 


ification. There remains in fact little else 
than to substitute gradually the guidance 
of science for the sure, indeed, but less 


| systematic impulses of patriotism and the 


errors suggested, we now proceed to exem- 


plify in a careful and consecutive analysis. 

Kirst, however, it seems proper to advise 
the reader, on the other hand, that it is 
not errors alone which it will be our duty 
to point him out. The excellencies of de- 
tail are a good deal more numerous, and of 
incontestible truth and importance. At 
present these lie lost in a great degree to 
all parties. By the progressives they are 
included in the general prejudice against 
the known politics of the author. To the 
conservatives they teach no lesson, being 
represented as concessions or casualties, 
instead of general and providential causes. 
To the impartial they bring no firm con- 
viction, because of their incongruity with 


effete phraseology of past politics. These 
things have served us tolerably hitherto. 
While confined to the native bays and in- 
land. seas of our political infancy, we 
might, as did the ancient mariners, con- 
trive to get along by coasting in view of 
the promontories of preee dent, marking the 
rocks and quicksands of p: arty opposition, 
and looking aloft for our last bearings to the 
familiar stars of the Revolutionary Fathers. 
But this state of things is changed. We 
are fast and irresistibly drifting out into a 
shoreless ocean, where other principles of 
steerage are perilously indispensable. They 
must be something independent of all in- 


| dividuals, of all examples, of all times, 


| social 


the spirit and purpose of the ‘publication. 


Now, by exposing this incongruity; by de- 


tical truths from the rotten trunk of “ or- 
der,”? upon which Guizot would engraft 
them ; ; by distinguishing both in his doc- 
trines and in the principles which he com- 
bats, the chaff to be given to the fire from 
the grain to be stored for use, the latter 
may be rendered acceptable as well as in- 
structive to all. 


because embracing them all. This new 
compass is the application of political or 
science. And the party whose 
statesmen shall have first appropriated it 
in this country may reasonably count upon 
a long possession of the helm of affairs. 


Better and higher than this, by breaking 
taching this vigorous undergrowth of prac- | 


loose from red- -tape, and routine, and ras- 


' cality of the present practice, they would 


introduce into the art of goverment a re- 
volution no less remarkable, perhaps, than 
was effected by the magnet in the art of na- 


| vigation. 


But it would be particularly available to | 


the American ge ppc 5 the only 
people that have yet appeared upon the 
stage of the world in the condition to or- 


ganize deliberately into an harmonious 


and enduring system, the adverse move- 
ments that are now distracting and long 
shall disorder the social peace and prospe- 
rity of Europe; and not only of Europe, 
but after it of Asia, and so outward to the 
most torpid extremities of humanity. This 
we owe as an inheritance to our own pos- 
terity, as an example to mankind, asa debt 
to divine Providence, who has placed the 
attainment peculiarly not only within our 
reach, but athwart our path. It is a pride 


to this Journal to commend it especially to | 


But, in the third place, the mode proposed 
of examining the book of Guizot, will af- 
ford us also the pleasure of doing justice, 
amidst his faults, to a writer to whom, af- 
ter all, both the letters and politics of the 
age are quite as much indebted as to any 
other individual thinker. A man whose 
soul, still loftier than his genius, does ho- 
nor to the literary character—so much in 
need, heaven knows, of an occasional re- 
demption. A man of that sublime, because 


| self-centred dignity, which the petty stig- 





matize as pride, and which remained the 
same through his wide vicissitudes of for- 
tune ; the same when a nameless student 
he wrote for the newspapers from the pur- 
lieus of Paris, as when after he stood forth 
at the head of the French nation, that is 
to say, the official leader of modern civil- 
ization. And the same still in his fall, 
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when left by his lofty integrity to write for 
bread again. This is a heart that might 
have covered a thousand faults of head in 
even the most magnanimous ages of the 
world. How should it then be prized in | 
moil aud trimming, when so many beggars 
get on horseback and fulfil the proverb,* 
and statesmen of rank descend into jacket- | 
ed monkeys in order to ensconce them- 
selves upon the flat back of the multitude, | 
seldom failing to ride it in the same dark | 
direction ! 

And now to the book. It is distributed | 
into seven or eight chapters, arranged and | 
entitled as follows: ‘* Sources of the evil. | 
Government ina Democracy. The Dem- | 
ocratic form of Republic. The Socialist | 
Republic. The Real and Essential Ele- 
ments of Society in France. Political Con- | 
ditions of Social Equality in France. Mo- 
ral Conditions of the Same, and—Conelu- | 
sion. 

Our analysis will proceed step by step in 
this order : 

Whence comes the evil ? (of the present 
times.) M. Guizot answers peremptorily, | 
it proceeds from what he terms, in his pre- 
face, the “idolatry of democracy.”” The 
expression is proper and profound. Eve- 


. . | 
an age like the present, of universal tur- | 
| 


ry affection, every aspiration of the human | 
heart has, no less than the religious, its | 


stated period of idolatry. The medi-zval | 


chivalry, generally, (as well as the worship | 


of the Virgin,) was the idolatry of love, in 
the person of emancipated woman. The | 


avarice of commercial ages is the idolatry | 
of low vanity, paid to the physical object of | 
| certainly have an objective operation. 
Ambition is the idolatry of power, in the | 


crime, the “graven image” of dollars. 


similarly concrete shape of public office. 
So, then, is there, undoubtedly, an idolatry 
of liberty, under the symbol of democracy. 


the source of all the others? And evil or 
not, was it an event to be avoided? That 
it is both one and the other the author be- 
gins by quietly taking for granted ; a pro- 
cedure that reveals already his mode of ar- 
gument and philosophy. 

To account the insurrections in question 
evils because they occasion suffering and 
bloodshed—for this can be the only plausi- 
ble ground—involves a number of conse- 


a oa 


| thimgs, to experience. 


| the arithmetical rule of subtraction. 
But is this an evil itself, that it should be | 
| observed habitually to cause pain, are set 
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quences no less monstrous than the follow- 
ing: That civilization itself can be no 
boon, for it has been baptized at every suc- 
cessive transformation, in the blood of in- 
dividuals, and even nations; that it is, 
moreover, an accident not contemplated in 
the scheme of Providence, who could have 
designed no evil ; or if designed, why, then 
that the Creator has been less competent to 
execute his own plans, than the sect of the 
Doctrinarians, who could arrive, it seems, 
at the same goal by the stagnant policy of 
‘¢ Order,” that civilization has attained by 
the turbulent career of progress. 

But, again, what is, in general, to be 
considered evil, public or private? If ev- 
ery partial and temporary suffering, then 
the medicine that afflicts, the knife that 
mutilates to prevent disease or death, and 
the patriotism that makes war to protect 
right or prevent dishonor, are perpetrators 
of evil; while the pleasure that ends by 


| killing, and the peace that begins by cor- 


rupting are, on the contrary, to be called 
good. The public profession and perpetu- 
ation of the former practices have, howev- 
er, decided differently. The decision is 
affirmed by philosophy, which teaches that 
all evil is relative. Human language has 
named things evil or good, as they affected 
the percipient—not as they operate in the 
general system. It was this verbal fallacy 
that misled the stoics to hold those quali- 
ties to have no exterior existence, but are 
creations of the mind, and therefore con- 
trollable by the will. Viewing them as 
mere sentiments, the paradox would have 
some truth: but as causes and effects they 
To 
ascertain it the sole rosort is, as in all 
The inductive pro- 
cess, in this instance, might be page tc 

e 


particular facts, whether physical or social, 


down ina distinct line. The correlative 
facts—for there must be always such, eith- 
er of action or omission—the correlative 
facts observed to produce pleasure are 
ranged in a parallel order. In this condi- 
tion the two series have the same neutral 
character ; they have yet no moral denom- 
ination; they are mere facts—mere fig- 
ures. It is in virtue of this community of 
character that they neutralize each other 
in the process of subtraction, to the extent 
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of their numerical equivalence. But the | 
overplus of either series at once acquires a | 
denominational value. This differential | 
value constitutes, in terms of human action, | 
the real, the essential, the objective test of 
** good”? or “ evil.” 

If the computation be confined to the 
occurrences of individual life, the result 
would give not only the portion of positive | 
happiness or misery in the general sum, | 
but also the proportions of good and evil 
under each term of the series, in that par- 
ticular life. But it would evidently apply | 
to no other; for these proportions must va- | 
ry with each individual in a community, 
with each community in an age, with eve- 
ry age of a civilization—in fine, with every | 
partial civilization in the complete develop- 
ment of the race. The account must | 
therefore be modified by aggregating the | 
more particular sums, by extending the | 
basis of average, by generalizing the moral 
residue from step to step of this progres- | 
sion. Now, at no one of these stages | 
could the empirical rule—all formed though 
it might be upon the soundest experience— | 
pretend to dictate to any other the law of | 
evil or good. Hence the endless diversity | 
of all times and countries, and even classes, 
in this respect, which led Montaigne and 
other sceptics to doubt a moral rule at all. 
Its scientific establishment will rise, at last, 
from the chaos, with the supreme general- 
ization just suggested. The consumma- 
tion will probably shew—as the progres- 
sion does in part already—that most things | 
previously accounted evil, were of an op- 
posite tendency. Amongst them will be, 
we doubt not, the revolutionary spirit of | 
France. This, the historical calculation 
just described, would suffice to settle. 
This process, however, we offered but for 
the purpose of illustration; or at most, as | 
a short method of estimating large events. | 
Asa means of guaging the quality of ac- 
tions, it may prove more or less impracti- | 
cable ; though it is not the less certainly | 
the procedure of the general intellect in the | 
instinctive inductions of moral science. 
But with this science we had not the small- | 
est intention to meddle here, farther than | 
to show that it gives no countenance, by 
either fact or philosophy, to the fundamen- | 
tal postulate of this book. 

But revelation, you may say ; the Bible ? | 
Perhaps the condemnation of war and rev- | 
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olution has been proclaimed or practised in 
the inspired volume, which records the ad- 
ministration of God himself upon earth ? 
By no means; but directly the reverse. 
This divine administration had its very 
origin and foundation in an act not merely 
of rebellion against a ruler, but also of 
For this would be 
the character of the Exode according, we 
mean, to the political philosophy of M. 


| Guizot. And as to the subsequent govern- 


ment of this ‘ chosen people,” it is well- 
known to have been the most insubordinate 
and blood-stained on the pages of history. 
We should not have availed ourselves, 
however, of this sacred authority, if M. 
Guizot was not a professed believer in the 
Not merely this, but he finds some 
consolation for the calamity of his times 
and country, by inclining to deem it aspe- 
cial dispensation of Providence. Indeed, 
he approximates, in this conservative piety, 
to the high standard of the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; he who recently has had the liturgi- 


_ eal front to insult the reason—and we will 


venture to say, the God, of the nineteenth 
century—by affecting to impute to the 
wrath of heaven, the starvation of the Irish 
people ; and then, to appease this pretend- 
ed wrath, putting the profane prayer of a 
politician in the mouth of a nation who 
had itself brought about the atrocity thus 
charged to the Deity, by trampling for 
ages on His laws—economical, physical, 
moral, and divine. 

Civilization, then, progression, reforma- 
tion, revolution, war—these are naturally 
conditional of each other in this order. 
They cannot, therefore, be accounted evil, 
but, on the contrary, good, so far as cach 
may be really necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the proceeding. To disavow this 
concatenation, attested in fact by all his- 
tory, is, we repeat, the fundamental per- 
versity of Guizot’s reasoning. And the 
‘idolatry of democracy,” which he de- 
nounces in the present chapter, is but a 
consequence of the same salutary civilizing 


| principle. 


Not, however, that the idolatry is salu- 
tary itself. It is pregnant, in fact, with 
most of the dangers which the author so 
well describes, and so wisely deprecates. 
But the way to avert these dangers would 
be, to explain them as to what they really 


| are—the natural excesses, the necessary il- 
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lusions, incidental to a movement entirely 
legitimate in its tendency. Instead of this 
equally rational and conciliatory course, 
our historian of civilization denies effectu- 
ally that any such movement belongs to 
the natural system of society ; though much 
more manifest at the present day than the 


astronomical motion of the earth. And he | 


not only denounces the notion as no better 
than the idolatry of a mere name, but also 
stigmatizes the idolaters as irretrievable an- 
archists, or dupes. 
the purpose—alike of peace and progress— 
to point them out the true divinity they 
grope for ; to interpret them His will, as 
laid down in the laws of society. 
haps M. Guizot is inconsistently philoso- 
phical enough to have attempted this in the 
ensuing chapter. 

Government in a Democracy. No; 
not in this, at least. It begins with exam- 
ining the two radical theories of the day. 
The one is represented as asking but the 
negative condition of no restraint, and be- 


lieving that human nature will go right of | 


itself. The other contends, moreover, for | 
a reorganization of society, which shall 


It would be more to | 


But per- | 
rant, as by order. 





| 


dom, being intellectual, have the contrary 
tendency—to combine and to ecumulate 
their influences. So far from analogy, 
therefore, there is a certain opposition be- 
tween the means of self-government in a 
society and in each of its citizens. 

Nor is this all. It is not, moreover, the 
degree of wisdom in the citizens which, 
even thus collected and defecated of selfish 
discrepancies, determines alone the degree 
of wisdom in the government. The latter 
is not simply a sum of the former quanti- 
ties. Intelligence does not increase in gov- 
ernment, any more than elsewhere, by ad- 
dition; it increases by classifications, by 
quality. It operates not so much by war- 
But this order, in all 
cases, must copy the processes of nature. 
Now, the intelligence, in proportion as it 
is augmented in amount, and until it has 
obtained the complete copy we call science, 


| finds it more and more difficult to keep to 


the original pattern, especially in a subject, 
like society, of great complexity. Hence 
it is that a nation of savages, say twenty 
millions numerous (were ‘it ‘possible for 
such to act in common at all), would pro- 


leave to men’s propensities their natural | duce, we have no doubt, a wiser body of 


play, and thus put an end to all occasion | | laws 


of evil and unhappiness. In the former | 
will be recognized the doctrines of the ul- 
tra democracy, American as well as French. 
The latter is the scheme of the Socialists, 
especially of the Fourierite section. The | 
first, says Guizot, do not know man; the 
second do not know man, and, moreover, 
deny God. 

To support this emphatic sentence, to 
refute the competency of society to govern 
itself, he refers to each one’s own con- 
sciousness of incapacity to control his con- 
duct. But the conclusion thus suggested 
is, we must say, an old and bald sophism. 
There is no parity between the cases. The 
ratio between the elements of wisdom and 
of disorder, in the aggregate of citizens in- 
dividually, does not remain the same in 
even the most radically representative gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, it is rather re- 


sentation. The common oceasions of dis- 
sension being the selfish interests or pas- 
sions, are in their nature individual— 
antagonistic; they have thus the effect of 
neutralizing each other in the consolidated 
action of the State. The elements of wis- 


| 


, that is to say, one more suitable to 
| ‘chair own sentiments and condition, than 
could be prepared for them by all the law- 
| givers of history together. Nay, wiser, 


‘in the sense detined, than, perhaps, these 





legislators would constitute for themselves, 
if formed into the community of philoso- 
phers imagined by Bayle. The reason was 
above indicated. The community of phi- 
losophers would be a thing out of nature, 
and therefore destitute of her guidance. 
Its legislation would, besides, be prompted 
less by the social wants than the specula- 
tive opinions of the citizens. With the 
savages, on the contrary, every suffrage 
would be a legislative fact ; every law, the 
strict expression of the aggregate of facts, 
in as far as they corroborated each other ; 
and the body of the laws, in fine, by the 
multiplied conflict of the discrepancies, be 
kept down to the solid ridge of reality, 
utility, simplicity. The former, in short, 
would be a government by syllogism. The 
latter, a government by induction. But it 
is a rule of logic, that the broader the in- 
duction, the more multiplied and various the 
instances, the surer will be the basis; the 
sounder the scientificlaw. It is precisely the 
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same in the subject of civil legislation. 
The more numerous the citizens and ample 
the territory of a republic, the more system- 
atic, and even scientific, will be its legisla- 
tion ; and also, other things being equal, the 
more enduring its existenc e. This was the 
reason of supposing the number of savages 
so large in the above hypothesis. The 
principle would furnish a useful hint to our 
citizens at the present moment, both those 
who talk insanely of separating the Union, 
and those, on the other hand, who foster 
the insulating spirit of ‘¢ States’ rights.” 
The present purpose, however, was to 
point out, that human intelligence, hitherto 
at least, has been less competent, and has 


had less part, for good or evil, in the art of | 


government, than is commonly thought. 
The exclamation of the Swedish chancel- 
lor—‘ with how little wisdom the world is 
governed, might have point as a satire 
upon the prevailing pretensions, but was 
very superficial as a philosophical reflection. 
Society, on the contrary, is governed with 
infinite wisdom. But it is the wisdom of 
nature, not of man. The latter does but 


commit folly as soon as he deviates from 


the wisdom of nature, and devises with his 
own. And he is liable to deviate in pro- 
portion as he is able to devise, until the 
presumptuous illusions of his ignorance be 
finally dispelled by the systematized expe- 
rience termed science. With this happy 
advent, the governmental intelligence would 
be the humble disciple, the obedient proph- 
et of nature, 
an aristocracy or a single 


constituted its depository. But pending 


this social millenium, the best security | 


against the divagations of its ‘“‘ wisdom,” 

or against the despotism of its power, is to 
be found in decentralizing the one and the 
other, and diffusing them through the mass 
of the community. And of course the se- 
curity against abuse will augment, and the 
positive results be wiser, as above explain- 
ed, in proportion to the multitude of the 
citizens and the diversification of their in- 
terests. Of this double deduction the 
whole history of governments is a con- 
firmation. Why were the several scores 
of republics, enumerated by Aristotle as 
having passed away before his time, all in 
general so short lived? For the very rea- 
son which shallow writers continue to as- 
sign for the possibility of their existence 











and it matters not whether | 
age were to be | 
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at all, einai that they were so small. 
See Rome, on the other hand, all imper- 
fect as had been her political organization, 
yet holding together for some fifteen cen- 
turies, against ‘almost every species of dis- 
order and despotism. The effect upon the 
legislation is equally attested. Few would 
say that the legislative or scientific intelli- 
gence of England at the present day is in- 
ferior to that of ancient Rome. Yet the 
jurisprudence of the latter—though com- 
paratively a barbarian people—remains a 
model to civilized Europe, while the for- 
mer is a standing satire upon the human 
intellect Again, it can not be honestly 
pretended, that our own law-makers are 
more intelligent than the English ; indeed, 
there are few countries where, unfor tun- 
ately, less attention is paid to principles in 
the formation of the laws. Yet we have 
already licked the common law cub into 
tolerable Shape, and the general body of 
our positive legislation is not destitute of 
soundness and even system. The solution 
is, that Rome was, like ourselves, a repub- 
lic, and a republic composed of many and 
different populations, covering a territory 
proportionably ample and diversified. 
England, an aristocracy, cooped up within 
a narrow island, and ruling her thousand 
colonies by the elect and insular *¢ wisdom 
of the nation.”? It was this that caused 
the difference of result, not the difference 
or degree of intelligence, which went for 
nothing in the circumstances. Rome, in 
extending her citizenship and laws to her 
subject communities, as we do to our new 
States, had no more design of any philos- 
ophic symmetry than the bee has a notion 
of geometry in the construction of its hex- 
agonal cells. But in order to gain uniform- 
ity, the differences of circumstance were 
progressively discarded, and the mechani- 
cal result was an approximation in the civil 
code to the comprehensiveness and con- 
gruity of science. The process of Eng- 
land was quite the reverse. Instead of 
stretching and straightening her legislation 
to embrace the provinces ; instead of prop- 
agating it by the layers of representation, 
she sought to graft her dependencies, how- 
ever exotic, on the indigenous stock of the 
metropolitan system, ‘and this system, 
moreover, the production of a mere oligar- 
chy of what M. Guizot styles, in one of 
his axioms, les autorites legitimes. 
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It is against the principle of this axiom, 
the political system of its author, that this 
long exposition has been chiefly directed ; 
the reader will judge with what effect. 
M. Guizot concludes against the Demo- 
crats, by calling their ‘ sufficiency of Lib- 
erty” tenet, an “error of pride.” From 
the preceding may not we in turn conclude 
against the Doctrinarians, that their “‘ suf 
Jiciency of Intellect involves more pride 
and no less error. 

But all in refuting its assailant, we can 
not side, the reader sees, with the demo- 
cratic theory, at least as generally under- 
stood. Indeed, the principles that served 
to condemn or correct the one extrava- 
gance, will apply alike to the correction of 
the other, although opposite. An ampli- 
tude of explanation. which is no bad test 
of their truth. And as the rectification of 
the democratic error seems to touch our 
own politics, more immediately and vitally, 
it will be well worth a few moment’s atten- 
tion. 

In remonstrating against the regulative 
arrogance of intellect it is above remarked, 
that the degree of wisdom or intelligence 
in a representative government is not an 
addition of the aggregate items of intelli- 
gence in the represented ; it is only a class- 
ification of them, to which the numerical 
majority imparts the type. No one intel- 
ligence, the sentiments of no particular 
individual or class of individuals, is ad- 
mitted entirely, and none is_ entirely 
excluded. All are represented, but in 
their points of common contact express or 
implied ; the discrepancies of individuality 
being eliminated by the process of suffrage. 

Now this is precisely the theory, too, 
of what we term the “sovereign will,’’ 


which is the idol of American democracy, | 


as democracy is, according to M. Guizot, 
the idol of hitherto monarchical France. 
As the individual intelligences do not tell 
directly or integrally in the deliberation of 
government, so neither can the individual 
wills in its determination. 


the majority, it is the will of the whole 
people, generalized upon the simplest cri- 
terion of number. And here we see the 


resented, to the extent of their common 
interests and substantial agreement, with 








In the first | 
place, the sovereign will is not the will of | 





the majority. But so far from this general 
will being made up of the wills of all or a 
majority of the citizens endividuaily, it is 
only, we see, by rejection of all that is zn- 
dividual in each of the popular wills, that 
the “sovereign” will can have effect or 
even existence. This is the profound pro- 
cess which has been provided in the order 
of nature for the government of society, 
as well as the development of science. 
There is only one thing which the people 
can—and do in fact—will in this aggregate 
capacity, and this, because the enactment 
is artificial. It is, that a certain number 
and quality of persons (who, by hypothe- 
sis, are placed above the individuating in- 
fluences of selfishness), be taken as the 
exponents, the representatives, not of the 
popular will, but of that abstract or induc- 
tion of it in which the sovereign right to 
rule is pretended to reside. That is to 
say, they can adopt a constitution. 

We use the word pretended purposely, 
for the thing is, even in this form, but a 
pretension, a fiction. The right of gov- 
ernment resides no more in the will of the 
multitude, general or collective, than it 


_ does in the intelligence of an aristocracy, 
or the brute force of the despot. 


These 
have all been but the transitive substitutes 
and practical signs, more or less imperfect, 
of the right, which consisted itself, through- 
out, in the natural laws of the social sys- 
tem. The end of these laws being the 
aggregate happiness of the society, and the 
means of happiness being the gratification 
of wants and desires, according to the pro- 
visions of nature for that purpose, the 
problem of all government was to ascer- 
tain what these provisions are, and its 
legitimacy was proportionate to its superior 
competency for that task. First came the 
priests, who knew all about these provis- 
ions from the lips of God himself, and who 
conveyed in process of time, for execution, 
to a single despot, this their commission, 
ander the well known title of the “‘ divine 
right” of kings. In opposition to the test 
of Revelation was, long after, set up the 
right of Reason, which assumes, however, 
in the hands of the doctrinarians, the 


| character rather of dictator than of diree- 
real guaranty of the rights of minorities, | 
who, though out-voted, are not the less rep- | 


tor. The principle of representation takes 
an intermediate course. Like the others, 


| this, too, has had its idie pretensions, 


which have been just exposed. But its 
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real import stamps it as the first step of | 


humanity in the inductive exploration of 
the science of government, of the laws of 
society. For as human happiness is the 
effect of these laws, and human feelings a 
constituent element of happiness, and every 
man the best witness to the state of his own 
feelings if not interests; it follows necessa- 


rily, that a universal suffrage, when sifted | 


of its discrepancies by generalization, is the 
best attainable evidence of the laws of so- 
ciety, pending their absolute establishment 
into a science. Intellect, indeed, might, 


prerogative of having learned the science 
of government more thoroughly than the 
multitude. But as long as it can only di- 


to have recoyrce to the facts themselves, 
that is to say, to the feelings of the gov- 
erned, which are so many positive elements 
of the problem. Nor is the representa- 
tive form of government to be preferred 
for its provisional superiority alone, but 
especially for its procreative tendency to 
the elaboration of social science. 


ble impetus in the revolutionary spirit of 
Europe. An elaboration which is already 


far advanced in our own country, and | 
which we may have the unexampled glory | 


of consummating, if we only learn to com- 
prehend the peculiarity of our own advan- 
tages and situation. 

These last reflections will suggest our mo- 
tive for dwelling so long upon them, which 


The line of distinction established would, 
if understood upon both hands, reduce the 


gress to a positive and pacific formula. 
Prescriptive pretensions of all sorts, divine 
or dynastic, being put aside, and all the 


parties agreed that the scientific laws of | 


society ought to govern, the question would 
be: ‘What are these laws in general ? 
and then, what is the best practical erite- 


literary and legislative, expend itself in the 
lofty competition of reason; instead of 
hounding on the multitude,—the one party 


by denying it all citizenship, and the other | 


by claiming for it the sole sovereignity— 


| scramble 
| would also solve some knots in our own 
| politics, past, present, and prospective. 


| was logically impossible. 
vine, or deduce, its doctrines from insuffi- | 
cient premises, it will be sounder and safer — 


into a hideous and brutally depraving 
for bread. The explanation 


Postponing the latter two, we take a single 
instance from the past, where the principle 
may be confronted with experience. It 
will be the most recent and remarkable one 
of the famous Dorr rebellion. 

The Constitution set up by Dorr, had 
been voted by a majority of the citizens of 
the State. The fact was not controverted, 


| nor was the bill-principle of right called 
in the latter consummation, pretend to the 


in question. With the premises thus both 
allowed, how refuse the conclusion, how 
reject the Constitution? In truth the thing 
But then the 
conclusion was seen to involve the absurdi- 
ty of admitting, that the right to govern, 
which existed, by investiture of the whole 


| people, a moment before in the established 
| authorities, was at once transformed into a 
| wrong in them, and the right appropriated 


against their consent, by a numerical plu- 


| rality professing quite opposite politics ; 
and all this by means of the thimble-rig- 
A ten- | 
dency which has now acquired an irresisti- | 


gery of a mere act of volition. This was 
the dilemma which occasioned the long hesi- 


| tations and dissenting “ opinions” of the 


Supreme Court Judges on the appellate 
trials which resulted from this movement. 
It was also no doubt the cause of the ap- 


parent inconsistency which some of the 


papers pointed out at the time, in the great 
argument of Mr. Webster, the chief coun- 
sel opposed to Dorr. His clear and solid 


| understanding could not fail to be shocked 
is besides the principal topic of the book. | 


at the profligate consequence alluded to in 
the conclusion. But instead of tracing the 


vice to the premises, instead of exposing 
European contest between Order and Pro- | 


the misconception above explained respect- 


ing the nature of the sovereign Will and 


Right, he fell back (lawyer-like enough) 
upon a question of form. Conceiving that 
Dorr may have the majority, he denied it 
to be valid, as not having been taken ac- 


‘cording to certain forms prescribed in the 
| previous constitution; but was abundant 
rion by which to determine their applica- | 
bility in particular cases? Let us discuss?” | 
And thus would the zeal of the combatants, | 


to reply: “* You admit that the majority 
does effectually exist, and that the majori- 
ty may, by willing it, change the govern- 
ment to what form and when they please ; 
by what paramount authority do you pre- 
tend to regulate the how? It cannot be 
by anything in the old constitution, which, 


| by the hypothesis, was already superseded 
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down toits most fundamental prescriptions. | though considerably posterior in origin. 


Or would you have the form to be more ir- 
reversible than the substance? The ac- 
cessory not to follow the p : The 
greater not toimply theinca! —_.!5 less?” 
In fact this position of Mr. Webster was 
utterly untenable. The true one would | 
have been, that there was ot a majority 
such as to constitute the general will ; the 
minority in this case not haviag voted at 
all. This would have answered the tech- 
nical purposes of the cause. But there | 
was still behind a stronger barrier to op- | 


pose to those wild pretensions. It was, 
that the general will itself is not a princi- 
ple, but instrument; does not constitut: 
the right to govern, but only the provision- 
al test or title. 

In fine, as this right is seen to consist 
neither in the superior intelligence of the 
doctrinarian, nor in the sovereign will of 
the democrats, we would probably be ex- 
cused from going on to prove the like er- 
rors respecting the organization of the so- 
cialists. But as this is well disposed of | 
hereafter by Guizot himself, we hasten to 
the following chapter. 

The Democratic Republic—For this 
form of government the author avows great 
respect. But willit be able in France to 
establish that which he conceives the su- 
preme want of society, namely, “ social 
peace,” governmental “order?” He 
thinks not. And this augury is drawn in 
large part from the solicitude of his coun- 
trymen to baptize the new republic with 
the addition of ‘‘ democratic: so that 
to M. Guizot there is something in a name. 
The United States, he alleges, are the mo- 
del of democracy ; yet they do not dream 
of styling themselves “‘ democratic repub- 
licans.”” M. Guizot knows that epithets 
are not — by men of sense without | 
something to designate. At the foundation | 
of the American government, there were 
as yet no specific shades of republic, demo- 
cratic, social, or others. To the minds of 
that day, the term imported the largest de- 
velopment of liberty ; just as it did even 
in antiquity to the Romans and Greeks, 
though then including neither universal 
suffrage nor the representative system. 
The title of democratic would then have | 
been nonsense in the American repvblic of | 
°76. For the same cause it was not em- 








ployed by the French in their first republic, | 


From either of the eases there is, therefore, 
no argument to the present condition of 
things in France ; where political swindlers, 
served by philosophic pedants, have taught 
the people to distinguish between a repub- 
lic in name, and a democracy, and even 
between a democracy in form and a de- 
mocracy in reality. Weare not to despair 
then, but quite the contrary, of men who 


, learn from experience, and who are eare- 
_ ful as they progress, to throw up the en- 


trenchment of a term, to the end of de- 
fending or demarkating the remotest limits 


| of their acquisition. 


But this, says Guizot, isa state of strife 
between aristocracy and democracy, and 
there was nothing of the kind in the Uni- 
ted States. It is true, there were no class 
divisions among the American colonists, 
and also true that this may account for 
their omission of the title “* democratic.” 
But this explanation of the author himself 
does completely away with his inference of 
condemnation drawn from the American, 
against the French republic. For if the 
cause of the democratic animus be absent 
in the one case and present in the other, it 
is not logical to compare them, to the re- 
proach of the latter for exhibiting the ef- 
fect, for adopting the appellation. But 
faulty logic is not often among the errors 
of M. Guizot. In this instance, accord- 
ingly, his real meaning—but which is in- 
sinuated rather than expressed—is this: 
That the existence of the cause, of the 
class strife in question, precludes the prac- 
ticability of the republic; and that the 
success of this form of government in the 
United States, is but what the Russian 
Alexander described—a beneficent despot 
—merely a “fortunate accident.” An- 
other example of what we have above al- 
leged respecting his conception of govern- 
ment and society. 

It is not necessary, after what has been 
already shown of that strange wrong-head- 
edness of this conception, to stop to dis- 
cuss it in the present manifestation. Eve- 
ry tyro in history knows that, on the con- 
trary, this internal contention of classes 
has been, all the world over, the beneficent 
means of progressively adapting the form 
of government to the civic growth of the 
governed ; even as the exterior strife among 
nations has been the propagator of civiliza- 
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tion : for the principle, —ehall we not say 
the providence ?—has been the same in both 
the cases, only expanded i into larger circles | 
of operation. Even in our own country, 
which the author deems a model republic, 
the progress of civility is fast developing 


regards as so ominous to France. For it 


is, after all, not true, that the “‘ Americans | 


have never thought of calling themsélves 
democratic republicans.” They only had 


not done so officially, and at the outset, for | 


the reason explained. But subsequently 
the contrary has come, our readers know, 
to be the truth. Of ion of the two great 
parties, the term in question is the appro- 
priate designation. And the other, or ra- 
ther a certain section of it, was seen not 


long since to usurp this very catchword | 


which M. Guizot gives us the credit of 
disclaiming, by surnaming themselves not 
merely democratic republicans, but the 
odder amalgam of “ Democratic Whigs.” 

Socialist Republic.—The reformers of 
this class are introduced as ple ading for 
ing alone untried and new. ‘The author 
denies it to be either. 


It isas old, he says, 
as the world, and has been tested by the | 
fanatics of all sorts, religious, social, phi- 
losophical, Oriental, Helle nic, Mediveval. 
But the comparison is grossly dishonest or 


superficial. At none of the epochs, 
none of the forms, has fanatic, or philoso- 


pher, or christian, ever hitherto conceived | 


the idea which is the distinctive character- 
istic of the Socialists, namely, the idea of 
social organization upon the basis of na- 
tural laws. What the Hussites of Ger- 
many, and the Roundheads of England, 
the Adamites of the middle ages, and even 


living, and of regulating their community 


cies. What the Socialists profess to seek 
is quite the opposite of this ascetic frenzy. 


They do not fly society ; they only refuse | 
it in its present form, and to the end of | 


reconstructing it upon a better; and above 
to tochion after the suggestions of a crazy 
conscience, or the indecent perversions of 
the Bible, ‘but simply to conform to the ex- 
perimental laws of the subject. 


| new ‘col untried. 
idea of a science of society. 
the every sentiments and symbols which he | 


| stitution of society. 
their peculiar idea on the ground of its be- | 


This con- | 


| formation of political institutions to the 
physiology of the social system is the im- 
| port of their rallying-word of ‘ organiza- 
tion,” and certainly this is an idea both 
It is in fact the true 


So far indeed from being a repetition” of 
the licentious ebullitions referred to by Gui- 
zot, socialism is the resudt—the aggregate 
because the latest result—of all the ‘public 
reformers of the past. For these reforms 
have always proceeded in a consequential 
series. The evil to be remedied was as- 
cribed to a succession of agencies progres- 


_ sively less obvious and more real—to ad- 
_ verse gods, to tyrannical rulers, to obnox- 


ious names, to governmental forms, to 
civil institutions, &c. : it was only through 
the elimination of these partial or imagina- 
ry causes that the human mind could have 
reached the conception of looking at last 
for the remedy, the social panacea, in the 
most fundamental and complex term of the 
reformatory progression, the organic con- 
So necessary indeed, 
was this orderly development, in the midst 
of apparent disorder, that we take no cre- 
dit to ourselves in having predicted the 
very result here in question, concerning the 
late revolution in France. Several months 


| before that event was dreamt of, the pres- 


ent writer intimated in this Journal,* that 


1 | the character, or at least the cry of the 


then ensuing republic, would infallibly be 
Socialist. To Guizot, however, the event 
is as lawless as a comet to an ancient as- 
tronomer. Another proof that he misap- 


| prehends the history of humanity, as well 


as the ideas of the Socialists. Indeed, it 


| is quite ludicrous to hear him betray his 


_ own speculation upon the latter. Confound- 
the early christians, all contempl: ated, was a | 


mere negation of the public authositics and | 
} 
general modes of life, and the privilege of | 


ing them still with the follies above men- 
tioned, “these ideas, he proceeds, had 
hitherto age are themselves but upon a 


| 
small scale, obscurely, bashfully, and hoot- 
after their own more or less whimsical fan- | 


ed almost as soon as seen. Now they 
mount the public stage, and display them- 
selves in the full latitude of their preten- 
sions.”? So much for the recognition of 
the fact: hear now the speculation: 


|“ Whether this has come to pass through 
all, this reconstruction they do not pretend | 


the native force of these ideas, or through 
the fault of the public, or from causes in- 
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herent in the natural state of society, 1s oF 
LITTLE CONSEQUENCE. (!) Since the So- 
cialist republic speaks out, it must be 
looked in the face and interrogated tho- 
roughly.” 

Thus far it was demanded by truth that 
we should render justice to the Socialists, 
in ridding their fundamental theory of the 
misrepresentations of the author. But this 
is all, we believe, that truth will demand 
in their behalf. They profess, at least, to 
appeal to the natural laws of society ; 
whereas their assailant appeals to nothing 
less arbitrary than the despotic ukases of 
Russia, or the traditional usages of Eng- 
land. But, as to their interpretation of those 
laws, the Socialists are, we fear, almost as 
perverse on the side of progress as their 
antagonist is himself on that of order. For 
instance, they do not recognize—the Com- 
munist branch at least—as amongst the na- 
tural arrangements of society, the institu- 
tions of property or of marriage; which, 
however, are assuredly its two fundamental 
elements. We must, therefore, here aban- 
don them to the cat-o’-nine-tails of the aus- 
tere ex-professor. And his dialectic cas- 
tigation makes the best chapter in the 
book. 

We pass to the next, which treats of the 
Essential Elements of Society in France. 
These are well enumerated, as follows: 
“* The family ; property, in all its kinds— 
land, capital, or wages; labor, in all its 
forms, individual or collective, intellectual 
or manual; the situations and mutual re- 
lations established among men in conse- 
quence of these institutions of family, pro- 
perty, and labor.” This is the analysis of 
the civil code of all countries, as well as 
France. The fact, says the author, which 
characterizes the civil condition of the tat- 
ter country, is a “ perfect unity of the laws 
and equality of rights. All classes of 
men, all species of property, all depart- 
ments of labor, are regulated by the same 
laws, and possess or confer the same civil 
rights. No privileges—that is to say, no 
laws or civil rights peculiar to this or that 
family ; this or that form of property ; this 
or that mode of labor. It is a new and an 
immense fact in the history of human so- 
cieties.”” Here we might retort a thousand 
things—such as, how this great fact was 
brought to pass? Was it by maintaining 
the policy of “order ?”” But, we accept it 











as excellent in itself, and only add a single 
remark. It is, that our country shares 
this glory in an equal degree with France, 
in all except the two following particulars: 
our civil laws are sufficiently far from a 
‘* perfect unity,’’ and they do not recog- 
nize property ; they do not protect labor 
in the most valuable and elevated of its 
departments—that of intellect. These, it 
must be owned, are serious and shameful 
exceptions. 

But amid this universal unity and equal- 
ity before the law, there are, the author 
proceeds to remark, certain diversities and 
inequalities of condition, not to be cured 
by that unity. Of these there are, in fact, 
two obvious sources: one, in the natural 
differences of capacity in man; the other, 
in the accidental differences of opportunity 
into which men may be born in particular 
places or times. But these classes of in- 
fluence may be said indeed to be accident- 
al ; and it might be argued to be the busi- 
ness of society to counteract and correct 
their malignant influences. This is, in 
fact, the associative spirit of the present 
age ; which tends to make society a sort of 
insurance company against misery as well 
as misfortune. But then there is a law of 
subordination which, as Guizot rightly in- 
sists, the equalization can never infringe 
with impunity. This fundamental grada- 
tion of society he distributes, with the po- 
litical economists, into, 

“1. Men living by the income of their 
properties, landed or personal, without 
seeking to increase the latter by their own 
labor ; 

*¢ 2. Men who apply themselves to work- 
ing, and augmenting, by their own labor, 
the property of all sorts in their posses- 
sion ; 

“¢ 3. Men living by their labor, without 
capital or land.” 

That this is a correct and a complete 
analysis of the social situations of mankind 
in all the communities of the past, may be 
as the author contends, quite true, and is, 
no doubt, substantially so. But that this 
triple division must be a type to the indefi- 
nite future, is a proposition which we do 
not hesitate to deny, as a consequence ; 
and cannot quite assent to as a probability, 
without an extent of explanation which our 
limits will not now permit us. At the same 
time, however, we entirely agree as to the 
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second series of diversity which M. Guizot | 


well points out in the subjects themselves 
of property and labor, and which are un- 
doubtedly founded in the progressive order 
of things. 

The Political Elements of French So- 
ciety. Here, too, there is a diversity in 
equality. 


There can be tolerated but two parties— 
the government, and opposition—in a re- 


These political divisions, how- | unity or one-chamber principle of the pres- 


ever, are not parties, properly speaking. | 


those diversities of political sentiment that 
social order and permanent government 
can, in our author’s opinion, be established 
in France. How is this to be done? 
What are the Conditions ?—M. Gui- 


_zot answers, by constituting a correspond- 


public ; and a republic, M. Guizot serupu- | 
lously concedes, to be the actual form of 


government in France. But the sects of 
opinion in question are not the less essen- 


cial than a partizan character. The first 
enumerated is the Legitimist, which rep- 
rescnts not only the ancient monarchy and 


ing diversity of powers in the State. The 
ent French constitution, he thinks to be no 
better than a popular form of despotism. 
He contends, we have shown how rightly, 
that a people is not a simple aggregation 
of individuals, but an organic body, and 
that organization supposes gradation. He 


| admits, on the other hand, that a State 
tial or obstructive for being rather of a so- | 


should not be a confederacy of classes, 
professions, opinions, claiming each a dis- 


| tinct and special representation in the gov- 


dynasty, but also certain other remnants of | 


the old feudal society ; such, for instance, 
as the church, and the parti pretre. The 


these hard days of reality and ratiocina- 
tion. Next comes the bourgeoise or *‘ mid- 
dle-class” party. 
tutional monarchy of Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot himself, who, both, no doubt 
think a return to it to be the final destiny 
and sole salvation of France. In fact the 
burgess body is the party of material inter- 
ests ; a principle somewhat more vivacious 
than poetic reminiscences, and which, ac- 
cordingly, holds the Socialists at present at 
bay. As to the latter—who, according to M. 
Guizot, constitute the third and last of the 


ernment. The arrangement ought to be 
something between these opposite extremes. 


_ This something is supplied, it seems, by a 


| process of amalgamation, and concentra- 
Legitimists, in truth, are held together by | tion which is operated quite spontaneously 
sentiments and prejudices; a poor prop in | 


between the various classes, professions, 


| &e., and which ends by reducing this mul- 


It represents the consti- | 


titude of particular elements to a “small 
number that are principal and fundamen- 
tal.”? But why this grand internal opera- 


| tion of nature,—of which Guizot makes 
_ ordinarily so little account—why this pro- 


gressive progress of social assimilation, 


| should ‘¢ end”? with this ‘‘ small number,” 
_ he does not take the pains to prove, although 
_combating a constitution that discards the 


** political elements’? of France, and re- | 


pose upon the multitude—he will not allow 
them to have any fixed tenets at all. 


Their principle of union is the destruction | 


of every thing established. The appella- 
tion that befits them is, the ‘ party of an- 
archy.”” But this is an angry, and, as al- 
ready shown, an erroneous judgment. In 
fact, of all the parties mentioned, they 
alone have any doctrines, in the strict sense 
of the term. What many of their doc- 
trines may be we have left M. Guizot to 
wreak his relentless analysis in exposing. 
But we must insist that the doctrines are 
professed, and that while the other two are, 
as we have described them, the parties of 
prejudices and interests, the Socialists 
ought to be designated the party of édeas. 
Be this as it may, it is only by recognizing 
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doctrine utterly. He does not even name 
the actual number. Not that he was here 
at any loss, you may be sure. He only 
shrunk, no doubt, from the perspective of 
that shrug of derision so peculiar to his 
countrymen, were he to recommend them 
in terms the venerable trio of king, lords, 
and commons, of his constitutional mon- 
archy. In this triple diversity of inde- 
pendent and ever antagonistic powers con- 
sists, he, however, ends by declaring, the 
practicability of government in France, 
and its perfection the world over, to the 
end of time. 

It is hardly necessary to note that the 
author here, as throughout the book, takes 
a special situation of facts, or stage of so- 
cial development, for a general system of 
principles. He extends an empirical as- 
pect of government into its normal and 
natural organization. In short, he ignores, 
we repeat, all science as well as all prog- 
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ress in the subject. This he nowhere be- 
trays more signally than in the tenet just 
described of the famous ‘‘ balance of pow- 
ers.” For is not the “ order,” which 
Guizot makes the prime end of all govern- 
ment, precluded, in the very terms, by this 
co-equality and contention of powers? 
How, moreover, can the same strife be 
now so salutary among the branches of the 
government, which was a while ago pro- 
nounced so fatal among the classes of the 
citizens? But the “‘ order” which Guizot 
contemplates is not the order of science 
which implies subordination and harmony, 
but the order of equipoise, which asks only 
brute force. Accordingly, he goes on to 
tell us, that the ‘‘ practice of seeking guar- 
antees against the abuse of power, by 
making it weak, is an enormous error. 
For every weak power is a power condemn- 
ed to death or to usurpation. What,” he 
asks, “thas made the force and the fortune 
of the constitutional monarchy of Eng- 
land?”? Aye, there the idol of Guizot is 
unveiled half-covertly at last! It is the 
empirical example of England ; not the in- 
ductions of general history ; not the laws 
of social science. Let us hear, however, 
from this fifteenth successor of Fortesque 
and Blackstone, what it is that constitutes 
the pretended preéminence of the British 
constitution, and how far it confirms the 
condemnation just denounced. The secret 
so often said and sung, is this:—‘‘ The 
English crown and aristocracy were power- 
ful from the first, and the Commons are 
become powerful by conquering successiwe- 
ly from the aristocracy and the crown, the 
rights which they at present enjoy. Of 
these three constitutional powers two con- 
tinue strong and rest upon deep lying roots; 
the third has become strong and taken 
deep root by degrees. All are capable of 
defending themselves from the encroach- 
ments of the others, and of fulfilling each its 
own mission.” 

Now, potent upon the face of this oft- 


told tale, there lie many things to tempt 
begot by politics upon pedantry. No such 


remark. For example, was the English 
crown powerful in the days of King John 
and Magna Charta, when it succumbed to 
the aristocracy ? Was the avistocracy pow- 
erful, inturn, under Henry Vif. and Eliz- 
abeth ? Did the Commons commence the 
conquest of their present rights ‘‘ from the 
aristocracy,” and not, on the contrary, 


from the monarchy, by beheading one and 
banishing another of the Stewart dynasty ? 
And is not the contest with the aristocracy 
in progress, accordingly, at the present 
hour, while the crown is but a cypher signi- 


| fying nothing by itself? If these strictures 


be just, it will be seen that the powers in 





question, instead of presenting a “ bal- 
| ance”? or equipoise, have always, in fact, 
, alternated in a transitive subordination. 
| Thus much for the doctrine of this bal- 
, ance of the three powers as accounting for 
the duration of the English monarchy. 
| But the inconsistency of the doctor is still 
| a grosser oversight. How, it is obvious to 
| ask, did the Commons conquer their power 
| by “degrees,” and from weak beginnings, 
| in the face of the dogma just laid down, 
| that “every weak power is a power doomed 
_to annihilation or usurpation??? Again, 
ought not this single fact of the rise to 
| power of the ‘‘ poor Commons,” (as they 
| whiningly styled themselves) have shown 
| him the futility in practice, as well as the 
falsehood in history, of this pretended bal- 
ance? Ought it not to have suggested 
that there must be some great natural and 
expansive energy at will in society itself, 
which could thus at once supply and su- 
persede its protection? Especially ought 
it to have done so, in fact, with a man, who 
not only recognizes the conquered aggran- 
dizement, still incomplete, of the English 
Commons, but who saw the principle car- 
ried much farther by the fiercer democracy 
of his own country. He could not have 
forgotten that the tiers etats, who were 
dug, so to say, out of the earth by the 
pamphlet of Sieyés, in a few years swept 
away successively the monarchy and the 
aristocracy of privilege, and are battering 
now, with vigor unabated, the kitchen 
aristocracy of wealth. Or is it only the 
crown and the aristocracy that nature may 
have left in want of this political ‘ bal- 
ance’? to uphold them? Very possibly. 
In any other sense than this, in fine, we 
must conclude it no better than a chimera 


balance ever really existed in England or 
elsewhere. And for the conclusive reason, 
that the thing is as incompatible with the 
idea of organization in the social body, as 
would the severance of the nervous, the 
muscular, and the alimentary systems be 
with the continued subsistence of the indi- 
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dtu This organic unity must have al- 
ways and every, * then existed, either vir- 
tually or institutionally. In England and 
wherever, there is no written constitution 
it appears in the predominance of one or 
other of the powers for the time; a pre- 
dominance which we have just exemplified 
in the remarks upon the last citation from 
the author. In our government, and the 
French, for example, this principle of uni- 
ty is the constitution, because it is presum- 
ed a transcript, more or less imperfect, of 
the natural laws of the social system. 

We feel a clinging necessity of justify- 
ing over and over our imputations of sci- 
entific ignorance against a man of the real 
ability and reputed eminence of Guizot. 
The fact, however, has been submitted to 
the reader in numerous instances, and last 
of all the monster one of the “ balance of 
power,” which he would have his country- 
men substitute for the organic unity of their 
present constitution. But what is perhaps 
still more decisive of this singular perverse- 
ness is, that he now turns round and taunts 
them with having introduced in another 
form the very principle of distribution 
which they repudiate in this. For ‘‘ they 
have been careful, says he, to separate the 
legislative, the judicial and the executive 
powers. How, he exclaims, do they not 
see that the necessity mounts much higher, 
and that the diversity of the general inter- 
ests of society and of the duties of the 
sovereign, demands imperatively a diversi- 
ty of powers at the summit of the State, 
as a division of powers in the secondary 
regions of the government??? Here are 
manifestly confounded the synergic princi- 
ple of Organization, and the energie prin- 
ciple of Function. It is overlooked that 
there is a natural and necessary series in 
the State as in the individual, between the 
operations of ordaining, of interpreting, 
and of executing. No two of these ac- 
tions can be performed by the same agent 
at the same time, nor in the same import 
at different times. Here, therefore, the 
severalty and separation are essential, in- 
dispensable. Of the functions, on the 
contrary, there is no one that does not im- 
ply, suc cessively, the concurrence of the 
entire organic system, whether in an indi- 
vidual or gov ernment. Even the mis- 
shapen system of the British Constitution 
requires this co-operation of king, lords 
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and commons, in every act of legislation, 
and the theory is that they are represented 
also in the judicial and executive functions. 

Moral Conditions of social quiet in 
France.—But were his ‘‘ political organi- 
zation’? of powers, all the author mistakes 
it for, there would still, he says, be neces- 
sary, certain other conditions of a moral 


nature. These are the family spirit, the 
political spirit, and the religious spi- 
rit. The family is undoubtedly not 


only the premordial unit, but the perpetual 
primary school of the State. Itis the pro- 
per nursery of those sentiments of atfec- 
tion, disinterestedness, self-denial and de- 
votedness, which, shaped by education and 
solidified by principle, form the virtues that 
support and adorn the edifice of public 
life. Where the former is neglected, the 
latter can scarce exist ; at least as the vig- 
orous growth of a lofty morality, and rot 
the sickly exotics of an interested calcula- 
tion. ‘That there is much to mend in this 
particular in France, we have no doubt; 
but we are quite sure there is still more to 
mend in the same quarter elsewhere. 

In the beneficial effects of the political 
spirit, we cannot so freely assent with the 
author. In the first place this spirit must 
prevail to some extent at the expense of 
the family virtues. And if the latter be, 
as they assuredly are, a preéminent good, 
the influence that should counteract them 
could hardly be classed in the same com- 
mendable category. Besides it is matter 
of every-day observation that the habits of 
political life tend to blunt the moral sensi- 


| bilities, and even to deprave the character. 


Look at the more thorough-paced of the 
class in our own country. Who is there 

simple enough to expect from what is term- 
eda “trading politician,’’? the observance 
of asingle article of the decalogue, where 
he was not influenced by the hope of of- 
fice, or the fear of exposure? We speak 
not of the drudges only. Turn to many of 
those who put up for being leaders, and are 
persons of ordinary integrity in the rela- 
tions of civil life. Yet look into that 
parchment, callous, cadaverous face; the 
indecision alike of attitude, of opinion, 
and of language ; and above all, the 
vague, winking, wall-eyed expression of 
the gaze. There is not a man with a soul 
in his bosom that does not meet that 
| reptile countenance with something of the 
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strange commingling of the curious and the 
hideous, inspired by the contemplation of a 
living viper, ora human corpse. The expla- 
nation probably is, that the man, or rather 
the ‘‘ politician’’ is in fact a moral corpse. 
This is not a training therefore, to be great- 
ly coveted in itself. Nor is it possible to 
combine it, as Guizot imagines, with the 
cultivation of the family spirit. On the con- 
trary we should think that this cultivation 
is principally demanded and providentially 
destined to prepare against the demoraliz- 
ing effects of the political spirit. 

It is only in the region of the under- 
standing that this spirit may possibly be 
beneficial. Here alone it is, accordingly, 
that the author, without noting this essen- 
tial distinction, proceeds to a specification 
of its civic consequences. ‘ The political 
spirit rises naturally, through wisdom, if 
not morality, to that which is its funda- 
mental law and essential merit, namely, to 
respect for justice, the sole basis of social 
stability ; for beyond justice there is but 
force, which is essentially variable and pre- 
carious. And respect for justice supposes 
or generates respect for the laws, the ha- 
bitual fountain of justice. And respect 
for the laws strengthens the respect for the 
authorities, who make or who apply them.” 
(p. 143.) And this little social writer 
proceeds, in the first concoction, he tells 
us, from the “‘ habit of seeing only what is 
and as it is ;’’ which constitutes his prime 
characteristic of the political spirit. We 
will only add that as M. Guizot may be 
‘“ guessed”’ to be his own exemplar of this 
faculty of attending to the actual, in dis- 
regard of the future and the past, the doc- 
trine here propounded would go far of it- 
self to reconcile to his high but perverted 
intellectual powers the almost peurile tis- 
sue of error and inconsistency which we 
have been unwinding through his book. 

As to the third and religious spirit, we 
can do no better, after the eloquent and even 
unctuous descant of our author, than to say 
as did his burgess colleague to the hustings 
speech of Burke: we say ditto to M. Gui- 





zot. And in this assent ‘is included the 
following pregnant antithesis: ‘‘ If Com- 
munism and Socialism were to prevail, the 
Christian creed would perish. If the belief 
in Christianity were more genuine, Com- 
munism and Socialism would be soon but 
obscene follies.”? (p. 132). 

The author concludes a respectable, be- 
cause sincere, however erroneous exhorta- 
tion to his countrymen to forsake the idol 
of democracy, and combine all that remains 
sound of interest and opinion in the state 
in formation of a government after the 
fashion he has thus delineated. The po- 
litical philosophy of his plan, which we 
have endeavored to present in its true light 
to the reader, is maintained to the last, and 
quite qualis ab incepto. ‘We have,” 
says he, “‘ tried all things, a republic, an 
empire, a constitutional monarchy, We 
recommence our experiments. What are 
we to blame for their failure ? In our own 
days, under our eyes, in three of the great- 
est nations of the world, these three same 
governments, constitutional monarchy in 
England, the empire in Russia, the repub- 
lic in North America, endure and prosper. 
Aurions-nous le privilége de toutes les im- 
possibilités ?”? p. 154. Here is first the 
social anachronism of counting the present 
French constitution a mere repetition of 
those of °93. But this uniform inadver- 
tence to the social progression of civiliza- 
tion and its constant correlation to the 
form of government is still more stolidly 
declared in the concluding interrogatory. 
M. Guizot seems to have no notion why 
the institutions that suit England, or Amer- 
ica, or even Russia, should not be adapted 
to France as well. He does not dream 
that freemen, or even the philosophers of 
Paris ought not to be content to be gov- 
erned like the Cossacks of Siberia. 

We had intended to close with some 
practical inferences from the preceding se- 
ries of discussions. But want of space 
compels us to leave the moral to the me- 
ditation of the studious reader. 

O. 
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MeLLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 


(Continued from page 609.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Sixce his interview with the abomina- 
ble Des Tournelles, the Marquis could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, though up to 
this time, thanks to the natural heedless- 
ness of his character and his disposition to 
look only on the bright side of things, he 
had cherished some degree of hope and 
entertained some illusions. For some time, 
indeed, previous to this interview, there 
had been a gradual falling off in his usual 
buoyancy of spirits. Those piquant sal- 
lies, and crazy projects, which afforded so 
much entertainment, were gradually be- 
coming less and less frequent ; still he seem- 
ed occasionally to recover his former vivaci- 
ty, and would now and then return to the 
whimsical petulance of his natural good na- 
ture. He wasa wounded butterfly, but still 
fluttering, when, under pretext of helping 
him out of difficulty, the heartless juriscon- 
sult, delicately seizing him between his fin- 
gers, impaled him alive on the brazen rod of 
reality. Henceforward the martyrdom of 
the Marquis was altogether new in his ex- 
perience. What would become of him? 
What should he do? If pride counselled 
him to retreat with a high head, selfishness 
was of a contrary opinion; and if pride 
backed up its proposition with good rea- 
soas, selfishness had an abundance at hand 
quite as good if not better. The Marquis 
was getting old; the gout was slowly but 
surely creeping upon him ; five and twenty 
years of exile and privation had cured him 
of the heroic escapades and chivalric dreams 
of his youth. His somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with poverty had by no means 
increased its attractions; he felt his blood 
curdle in his veins at the very thought of 
that pale and sorrowful countenance which 
had sat at his table and by his fireside for 
twenty-five years. Moreover, although 
there was no one whom he loved better 
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than himself, he adored his daughter, and 
he was pained at the prospect that that 
beautiful creature, after having become ac- 
customed to luxury and ease, must again 
return to that cold and sombre atmosphere 
which enveloped her cradle. He hesitated. 
There is more than one, who, under like 
circumstances, would have looked twice 
before deciding, without the excuse of an 
adored daughter, and the fear of the 
gout. Yet what was he todo? Which- 
ever way he turned, M. de La Seig- 
liére saw only ruin and disgrace. Madame 
de Vaubert, who now uniformly responded 
to all his questions in the same way—We 
must wait and see—was far from affording 
him any assurance, and he secretly wished 
that his noble friend had given the same ad- 
vice six months before, as to the very ignoble 
part which they had both been playing. On 
the other hand, the new attitude which Ber- 
nard had recently assumed, filled the Mar- 
quis with fear. Since Helen no longer lent 
them the charm of her presence, the days 
had drawn sadly and slowly, and the eve- 
ings more sadly still. 

In the morning, after breakfast, when 
M'lle de La Seigliére had ceased to ap- 
pear, Bernard, leaving the Marquis to his 
reflections, mounted his horse and was not 
seen again till evening, when he returned 
more taciturn, cloudy, and forbidding, than 
he had departed. In the evening, after 


| dinner, Helen almost immediately retired 


to her chamber, leaving Bernard alone in 
the salon with her father and Madame de 
Vaubert, who, having exhausted all the re- 
sources of her mind, and utterly discour- 
aged besides, knew not how to abridge the 
silent course of the hours. Bernard had, 
from time to time, a way of looking at 
them, by turns, which made them shudder 
from head to foot. He who had been so 
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patient while Helen was there to restrain 
or appease him with a smile, would now, 
at a word of the Marquis or the baroness, 
fly into a passion, which they dreaded as 
peccant children do the uplifted rod. He 
had substituted action for recital, and gave 
battles instead of narrating them. When 
he retired, usually pale and cold with wrath, 
he no longer, as he had been accustomed 
to do, shook the hand of the Marquis, but 
left without even a salutation, while they, 
remaining alone, regarded each other in 
silence. ‘Well! Madame la baronne ?” 
“Oh! Monsieur le Marquis, we must wait 
and see,” was still her reply; and the Mar- 
quis, with feet on the fender and nose over 
the embers, abandoned himself to mute 
despair, from which the baroness no 
longer even attempted to withdraw him. 
He expected, from day to day, to receive 
his notice to quit in due form of law. 
Nor was this all. M. de La Seigliére 
knew, beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
he was, for the country round about, 
as M. Des Tournelles had told him, a 
subject of derision and mockery, as well 
as of hatred and execration. Anonymous 
letters—the diversion and pastime of the 
province—completed the bitterness of his 
cup of life, already steeped in gall and 
wormwood. No day passed which did not 
bring to him some one of those venomous 
flowers, which grow in the shade, and 
abound in the departmental soil. Some 
of them called him an aristocrat, and 
threatened to ‘lantern him.”* Others 
accused him of ingratitude towards his old 
servant, and of seeking to disinherit the 
son after having cheated and plundered 
the father. Most of these letters were 
enriched with pen and ink illustrations, 
little sketches full of grace and amenity, 
which advantageously supplied, or agreea- 
bly completed, the text. There was, for 
instance, a gallows decorated with a poor 
fellow pendant, doubtless intended to rep- 
resent the Marquis ; or, perhaps, the same 
personage was sketched im the act of try- 
ing the virtues of another well known in- 
strument of death at that time. To add 
still further to his anguish, the Gazette, 
which the Marquis had read assiduously 
since his consultation with the Poitevin 





* «To lantern,” was the republican phrase of 
the times for hanging to a lamp pest.—Tr. 








D’Aguesseau, was crowded with sinsiste’ 
predictions and ill-omened prophecies: 
Every day the liberal. party was spoken o 
as a bomb which was about to blow up 
the hardly yet restored monarchy. Thus 
already begun to be confirmed the threat- 
ening words of the counsellor. M. de 
La Seigliére was in constant terror, and 
thought only of earthquakes and revolu- 
tions. In the night he would start up in 
his bed to listen to the fancied sound of the 
Marseillaise, and when, at length, over- 
come by fatigue, he fell asleep, it was only 
to see the hideous visage of the old Des 
Tournelles from behind the half drawn 
curtains bawling—Marry your daughter 
to Bernard. Now the Marquis was not 
the man to remain, if he could avoid it, in 
a position so frightful and so repugnant to 
all his feelings. He had neither the pa- 
tience nor the perseverance which are the 
cement of energetic and bold spirits. 
Restless, irritated, humbled, exasperated, 
tired of waiting and seeing nothing done, lost 
in a swamp from which he saw no issue, the 
chances were a hundred to one that the 
Marquis would suddenly disappear by the 
aid of a pistol. But no, not even Mad- 
ame de Vaubert could conjecture what 
bomb was to burst,—no one save M. Des 
Tournelles, who had kindled the match. 
One evening in April, Madame de Vau- 
bert sat alone with the Marquis, silent, and 
gazing steadfastly at the flashing embers 
which were dying in the fire-place. It was 
easy for the observer to see that deep anx- 
iety brooded over her heart like a stormy 
atmosphere. Her eye was glassy, her brow 
heavy with care, her fingers clenched like 
one in extremity, and her mouth, usually 
cheerful and smiling, was contracted with 
a feeling of selfish despair. And she had, 
indeed, just cause of alarm. Her pros- 
pects became day by day more desperate, 
and she began to ask herself if there was 
not danger that she would be caught in her 
own snare? Bernard had the advantage, 
very decidedly, and looked and acted very 
much as if he regarded the estate as un- 
doubtedly his own; and although she had 
not given up all hope, although she had 
not thrown the handle after the hatchet, 
yet, foreseeing that the time would per- 
haps come, when M. de La Seigliére would 
be obliged to evacuate the premises, the 
baroness had already begun to prepare the 
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plan of the campaign which she would fol- 
low if matters should come to a pass as 
disastrous as she feared. She would not 
consent that her son should espouse M’lle 
de La Seigliére with no other dowry than 
her youth, beauty, and loveliness, and was 
already casting about for some means of 
disengaging, with respect to Helen and her 
father, the promise and the hand of Raoul. 
Such, for some weeks, was the unavowed 
subject of her secret meditations. 

While Madame de Vaubert was plunged 
in these reflections, the Marquis, seated by 
the other corner of the fire-side, and silent, 
like the baroness, was anxiously cogitating 
upon the best manner of commencing the 
battle which he was about to offer, and how 
he should contrive to disengage, with re- 
spect to Raoul and his mother, the prom- 
ise and hand of Helen. 

“The poor Marquis!” said she to her- 
self, casting towards him, from time to 
time, a furtive look, “If he is obliged to 
come to this, what a terrible blow it will 
be for him! I know it; he consoles him- 
self with the thought, that, come what 
may, his daughter is to be the baroness of 
Vaubert. Poor man! He loves me; | 
know it. It is twenty years nearly since 
our intimacy was, in some sort, consecra- 
ted by the betrothal of our children. 
Dear friend! How shall I find courage 
to afflict so tender and devoted a heart, and 
to tear from him his last illusions? I ex- 
pect nothing but furious strife and bitter 
recrimination. ~ In his passion he will not 
fail to charge me witli having courted his 
fortune, and turned my back upon him in 
his adversity. But 1 will be resolute; | 
will bring him to comprehend that it would 
be madness for two paupers to marry; in- 
human to condemn his family and mine to 
the gnawing cares of eternal mediocrity. 
He will be appeased; we will sigh together 
over our common misfortune, and mingle 
our tears and our regrets. And then will 
come the grief of Helen, and the protesta- 
tions of Bernard. Alas! the two dear 
children adore each other. God made 
them for one another. But we will make 
them listen to reason. In the course of 
six months they will recover from the 
shock. Raoul will marry the daughter of 
some wealthy upstart, who will be glad 
thus to ennoble his blood and furbish up 
his escutcheon. As to the Marquis, he is 








too deeply embued with family pride, too 
securely anchored in old prejudices, ever 
to consent to enrich himself or his family 
by an ignoble alliance. Since he clings to 
his parchment well, we will try to find 
some country squire of the neighborhood 
for Helen, and I hope yet to see the good 
Marquis finish his days under the roof of 
a son-in-law.” 

Thus reasoned Madame de Vaubert, 
taking things in their worst aspect. Still 
she was far from having let go her prey. 
She knew Helen perfectly, and had studied 
Bernard. If she had no suspicion of what 
was passing in the heart of Helen—Helen 
had none herself—she had read the heart 
of the young man; she was much farther 
advanced in the secret of his trouble than 
he himself was. She thought that some- 
thing might be done to forward her pur- 
pose by bringing them in contact; she felt 
that there was yet something, some inci- 
dent, some chance, some occasion, which 
might avail her. But what? and how? 
These were the questions which she knew 
not how to answer, and she was almost in- 
dignant with herself that she could not. 

“That poor baroness !’’ said the Mar- 
quis, occasionally, in his turn, throwing a 
stealthy and timid glance towards his si- 
lent companion ; “she little thinks of the 
blow which I am going tostrike her! She 
is, on the whole, an amiable and faithful 
heart, a sincere and loyal soul. I am con- 
vinced that in all this affair she has sought 
only my happiness. I would swear that, 
for herself, she has no other ambition than 
to see Raoul united to Helen. Whenever 
it should take place she would be eager to 
receive us in her humble manor, and would 
esteem herself happy in sharing with us her 
modest competence. That her son should 
espouse a La Seigliére would be enough for 
her pride and her felicity. Dear affection- 
ate soul! It would have been much more 
pleasing to me to have been enabled to re- 
alize so charming a dream, and to have 
spent my remaining days in her society. 
But when she learns that this hope, which 
has been so long cherished, must be re- 
nounced, she will break out into furious 
reproaches, alas! and merited, perhaps. 
Nevertheless, in good conscience, would it 
be wise or reasonable to expose our chil- 
dren to the rigors of poverty, and to bind 
ourselves together by an iron bond which, 
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sooner or later, would wound us, and ex- 
tort our curses? The baroness is a sen- 
sible person ; the first transports appeased, 
she will understand how the matter stands, 
and resign herself to the arrangement ; and 
as the Vauberts make merry of the demo- 
cracy well,'Raoul is a fine boy, and we 
shall easily find for him some rich dowager 
in the neighborbood, who will be very will- 
ing to renew her age at the expense of her 
fortune.” 

Thus reasoned the Marquis, but the 
truth is, he was like a man in tight boots, 
and would have felt just as much at ease in 
a thorn bush as in his cushioned chair. He 
feared Madame de Vaubert asa revolution. 
He was conscious of his own bad faith, and 
at the thought of the storm which he was 
bringing upon him, his heart seemed to 
die in his breast. At length, however, with 
desperate resolution, grasping his courage 
as it were, with both hands, he commenced 
the action in a hap-hazard kind of a way, 
letting off here and there at considerable 
intervals, a few random shots. 

* Don’t you think, Madame la baronne,”’ 
he suddenly broke out like a man little 
habituated to such skirmishes, * don’t you 
think that Bernard is really a remarkable 
boy? The young man pleases me. Quick 
as powder, prompt as his sword, head- 
strong perhaps, and a little excitable, but 
frank and open hearted. I think he is of the 
pure metal. He is not exactly handsome, 
to be sure ; but then, I like these strongly 
markedand masculine countenances. What 
an eye! and what a forehead! And then 
such a nose! How indicative of royalty ! 
I should like to know where the fellow got 
it. Did you observe what a delicate and 
charming mouth he had under that brown 
moustache. God pardon me, it is the 
mouth of a Marquis. He knows enough ; 
he carries with him undoubted evidence of 
his mental superiority. A little rough, 
perhaps, rather awkward, but he is fast 
wearing away these objections in our soci- 
ety. So gold becomes refined in the eru- 
cible. That he is a hero is unquestion- 
able ; no doubt of that. He is of that 
sort of timber which the Emperor used for 
dukes, princes, and marshals. I can see 
him yet mounted on Roland. What cool- 
ness! what courage! what intrepidity ! 
Eh? Madame la baronne, there is no con- 
cealing the fact; I like the boy, and I 








don’t feel it a particular humiliation to 
shake his hand.” 

“Of whom are you speaking 7” asked 
the baroness with the utmost nonchalance, 
and without apparently interrupting the 
train of her meditions. 

“Of our young friend,” responded the 
Marquis complacently, ‘‘ of our young 
chief-of-squadron.” 

“¢ And you say ” 

“That nature has strange freaks, and 
that this boy ought to have been born a 

entleman.”’ 

** The little Bernard ?”’ said Madame de 
Vaubert, emphasizing the second word with 
considerable stress. 

** You might as well say, par Dieu, the 
great Bernard,” replied the Marquis, just 
as emphatically thrusting his hands into 
his breeches pockets, 

** You are getting beside yourself, Mar- 
quis,”” briefly rejoined the baroness, as she 
resumed her serious and pensive attitude. 

Encouraged by this good success, like 
those prudent soldiers who, after having 
discharged their muskets, conceal them- 
selves behind a tree for security while they 
are loading again, the Marquis remained 
coy, and there was again a long silence, 
disturbed only by the chirpings of a cricket 
concealed about the hearth, and the crack- 
ling of the wasting coals. 

** Madame la baronne,’’ suddenly resum- 
ed the Marquis, “‘ does it not seem to you 
that I have been ungrateful towards the 
good M. Stamply? 1 must confess that, 
upon this point, my conscience is not quite 
at ease. It appears to me clearly that 
that excellent man restored me nothing, 
but that he gave me all outright. If it is 
so, is it not one of the finest instances of 
devotedness and generosity which history 
will ever have to record upon its tablets ? 
That old Stamply, Madame, was a noble 
soul, and we owe something to his memo- 
r 2? 

Too deeply buried in her own selfish pre- 
occupations even to trouble herself with a 
thought as to the purpose and drift of M. 
de La Seigliére’s discourse, the baroness 
shrugged her shoulders, and made no reply. 

The Marquis began to despair of hitting 
the jomt, when he very opportunely recall- 
ed to mind the lesson of M. Des Tour- 
nelles. He reached his hand towards a 
lackered stand, took from it a newspaper, 
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and while apparently running over its 
columns : 

“* Madame la baronne,”’ asked he care- 
lessly, ‘* have you kept the run of the pa- 
pers lately ?” 

** What is the use, pray ?” she replied 
with a slight show of impatience. ‘* How 
can you suppose such nonsense interests 
me ?”? 

“ By the sword of my father! Madame,” 
cried the Marquis, letting fall the news- 
paper, ‘‘you speak very much at your 
ease. Nonsense, I agree it is. Nonsense 
you may call it, if you please ; but ventre- 
saint-gris, | am inclined to think that this 
nonsense interests you and me more than 
you appear to be aware of.”’ 

“Why see, Marquis, how things are 
going,’ rejoined the baroness in a manner 
that indicated that she was tired of the con- 
versation. ‘‘ His Majesty enjoys the most 
perfect health ; our princes hunt, and the 
court is gay; the people are happy, and 
the rabble have enough to eat. What is 
there in all this that need cause alarm 7”? 

“Twenty years ago, we talked just so,” 
said the Marquis, opening his snuff-box, 
and delicately thrusting in his thumb and 
fore-finger. ‘‘ The rabble had enough to 
eat, our princes hunted, they danced at 
court, and his Majesty was marvelously 
well. But all this did not prevent the old 
throne of France one fine morning from 
cracking, crumbling, and drawing us with 
it in its fall, and burying us, dead or alive, 
under its ruins. Things are going on now 
as they were then ; we are upon a volcano.” 

** You are mad, Marquis,’? said Ma- 
dame de Vaubert, who, entirely occupied 
with her own concerns, and besides not 
thinking much of the fitness of a political 
discussion at so late an hour, did not deem 
it her duty to take up and refute the opin- 
ions of the old gentleman. 

**] repeat it, Madame la baronne, we 
are upon a yoleano. The revolution is not 
dead ; it is a half extinguished fire, which 
yet lurks beneath the ashes, and you will 
see it some day break forth, and consume 
the remains of the monarchy. It isa vast 
cave, where are gathered a crowd of worth- 
less vagabonds, who call themselves repre- 
sentatives of the people. It is a mine dug 
beneath the throne, filled with powder, 
and just ready to blow it to the four winds 
of heaven. The liberals are the legitimate 





descendants of the sans-culottes ; liberal- 
ism will achieve what ninety-three begun. 
The question with us is whether we will 
suffer ourselves to be overwhelmed in the 
general catastrophe, or whether we will seek 
safety by embracing the very ideas which 
threaten to engulph us.” 

** Really Marquis,” said the baroness, 
‘¢ you seem to be in earnest, as if you be- 
lieved all this. An imaginary conflagra- 
tion has got possession of your brain, and 
you see nothing all the while but your own 
house on fire.’? 

** Madame la baronne,’’ cried the Mar- 
quis, ‘‘ I am not selfish, and I can say 
boldly that personal interest was never my 
controlling motive. Whether my house 
burns or not is of little consequence. My 
preservation or prosperity is not the question 
at issue ; it is the safety of us all, of the 
entire noblesse. What matter, in truth, 
if the name of La Seigliére shall become 
extinct, and soon be buried in silence and 
obscurity ? But Madame, what is of vast 
importance is that the noblesse of France 
shall not perish.” 

“*] have a little curiosity to know how 
you purpose to help it,’’ replied Madame 
de Vaubert, a hundred leagues from sus- 
pecting whither the Marquis was tending, 
and scarcely able to suppress her mirth at 
thus seeing so frivolous a person inconti- 
nently dealing with questions so difficult 
and dangerous. 

“It is a grave question, Madame, which 
I have succeeded in raising, but which | 
fear I shall not be able so successfully to 
resolve,””? promptly returned M. de La 
Seigliére, who, feeling that he was fairly 
under way, now began to advance with a 
more confident step. ‘‘ Nevertheless, if 
I might be permitted to advance an idea or 
two upon so important a subject, I should 
say that it is not by isolating themselves in 
their castles that the nobility can recover 
that preponderance which it once had in 
the affairs of the country ; perhaps I should 
add—between you and me—that our old 
families have too long restricted themselves 
to alliances with each other, that for want 
of renovation, the old patrician blood has 
run out, and that in order to recover its 
force, its warmth and life, which seem al- 
most to have left it, it must mingle itself 
with the younger, warmer, and more vigor- 
ous blood of the people, and the bour- 
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geoisie. 
should endeavor to show that since the age 
is evidently progressing, it is our duty to 
keep pace with it, or we must be left be- 
hind to be crushed on the way. It is me- 
lancholy to think of it ; but still we must 
have the courage to recognize and aet upon 
the fact. The Gauls have won the as- 
cendancy, and the Franks have hope of 
safety only on the condition that they ally 
themselves to their new conquerors, and 
recruit from their ranks.” 

Here Madame de Vaubert, who from 
the commencement of this brief discourse 
had been gradually turning towards the 
speaker, leaned her elbow upon the arm 
of the chair in which she was sitting, 
and appeared to listen with curious atten- 
tion. 

** Would you know, Madame la ba- 
ronne,’’ continued M. de la Seigliére, re- 
joiced at the evidence that he was now 
master of his auditory, ‘* would you know 
what the celebrated Des Tournelles, one of 
the most comprehensive and enlightened 
minds of the present epoch, said to me not 
long since? ‘ Monsieur le Marquis,’ said 
that great jurist to me, ‘ these are serious 
times ; we must adopt the people that they 
may adopt us; we must descend to them 
that they may ascend to us. It is at the 
present time with the noblesse as with the 
precious metals; they want solidifying ; 
they want a grain of alloy.’ A thought 
so profound that it at first almost bewilder- 
ed me ; but after a thorough consideration 
of the matter, I am satisfied that there is 
truth at the bottom,—a cruel truth I agree. 
But it were far better for us, at the ex- 
pense of some concession, thus to make 
sure of a prosperous future, than to lie 
down and be buried in the shroud of a past 
which will never return. Yes! ventre- 
saint-gris !” cried he, suddenly rising from 
his seat and striding across the room, 
“‘ they have for a long time represented us, 
to the view of the country, as an incorrigi- 
ble caste, rejecting from among us all that 
is not part and parcel of us, infatuated 
with our titles, learning nothing, and forget- 
ting nothing, filled with pride and inso- 
lence, and deadly hostile to all equality. 
The time has come to put an end to these 
base calumnies, these foolish accusations. 
We must mingle in the crowd; open to 
them our doors, and let our enemies learn 








In short, Madame la baronne, I | to respect us in proportion as they learn t® 


know us.’ 

Hereupon M. de La Seigliére, frighten- 
ed at his own audacity, looked timidly to- 
wards Madame de Vaubert, and very much 
like a man, who, after having touched the 
train which leads to the mine, finds his re- 
treat cut off, and is momentarily expect- 
ing a fragment of the rock against his own 
head. But it happened quite the contrary. 
The baroness, who had so poor an opinion 
of her old friend as not to doubt his sinceri- 
ty, was besides too much occupied with her- 
self to suspect that, just at that time, there 
could exist in this lower world any other 
self than herself, or any other interest than 
her interest. Without even thinking to 
inquire whence came such new and incon- 
gruous notions, Madame de Vaubert saw 
at a glance one thing, and one only—that 
M. de La Seigliére had half opened a door 
by which Raoul might escape from his en- 
gagement if it should be thought best. 

** Marquis,”’ cried she, with a liveliness 
full of urbanity, ‘‘ Your observations are 
very sensible, and altbough I have never 
doubted your excellent judgment, although 
I have always suspected that underneath 
this outward appearance of frivolity there 
was a serious and reflective mind, still, I 
must confess that I am as much surprised 
as charmed to find you entertaining an or- 
der of ideas so elevated and judicious. I 
make you my compliments. ”’ 

The Marquis raised his head, and looked 
at the baroness with the air of a man who 


| had just received in his face a handful of 


roses, instead of a charge of grape, as he 
had expected. Too selfish, also, on his 
part, to care for any thing apart from him- 
self, far from thinking to account for this 
unexpected acquiescence of the baroness, 
he thought only to enjoy it. 

“It is very much so with all of us,’ re- 
plied the Marquis good humoredly, stro- 
king his chin with charming simplicity. 
“* Because something of grace and elegance 
have fallen to our lot, pedants and school- 
masters console themselves for their inferi- 
ority in point of manners and appearance, 
by charging us with a lack of intellect. 
When we shall deign to mingle with them, 
we will prove that we are equally superior 
to them on other fields, and that we can 
handle speech and thought as once we 
handled the sword and the lance.’’ 
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““ Marquis,’’ resumed Madame de Vau- 
bert, who endeavored to give to the con- 
versation the turn which it had taken at 
first, “‘to return to the subject which you 
were just now considering, it is indeed 
quite certain that there is an end of the 
noblesse, if, instead of forming new alli- 
ances, they continue, as you have most 
truly remarked, to isolate themselves in 
their estates, and hedge themselves about 
by their pride of birth. The edifice is tot- 
tering, and will soon fall, if we are not 
skillful enough to convert the battering 


rams which are shaking it, into buttresses | 


for its support. In other words, to drop 
the somewhat crude figure, in order to pre- 
serve ourselves we must inoculate.” 

“* Exactly, par Dieu! well said!’ cried 
M. de La Seigliére, more and more pleased 
at not encountering the opposition which 
he had so much dreaded. ‘* Madame la 
baronne, you are decidedly admirable! 
You understand yourself upon all points ; 
nothing surprises you; nothing astonishes, 
nothing alarms you. You have the keen 
eye of the eagle ; and can look the sun in 
the face without being dazzled. The poor 
baroness !”’ added he mentally, rubbing his 
hands; ‘She is cutting her own throat, 
with all her sagacity.” 

“The good Marquis!’’ thought Mad- 
ame de Vaubert on her part, “‘ I see the 
trouble, but he is carelessly playing in- 
to my hands. He has just set the trap in 
which, if 1 have occasion, | may by and by 
take him. Marquis,” cried she, “] 
have held these opinions for a long while ; 
but I have been afraid to avow them, lest, 


bilities, and alienate from me your good 
wishes,” 

“Indeed!” returned the Marquis, 
“what an opinion you have of your old 


| 








Counts, and their Marquises; there is 
Eylau, Wagram, and Moscow. These ti- 
tles are quite as good as others. For the 
rest, Madame la baronne, I can pardon 
your scruples and appreciate your reluc- 
tance, and as for myself, if I have delayed 
to open myself to you on this point, it was 
out of consideration for your feelings, and 
a sincere desire to do nothing which should 
subject me to the possibility of losing the 
friendship of so estimable a person.” 

“This is very strange ;” thought the 
baroness, who began to be a little alarmed. 
** Where is the Marquis coming to? Con- 
sideration for my feelings !”’ cried she, with 
amazement. ‘*Do you take me for the 
baroness of Flounces? Have you ever 
known me to refuse to acknowledge, in the 
people, whatever is great, noble, or gene- 
rous? Have I ever disparaged the bour- 
geowie? And am I not well aware that 
the sentiments, manners, and virtues of 
the golden age have taken refuge amongst 
the new nobility 7” 

“Oh! ah! muttered the Marquis to 
himself, to whom the drift of the baroness 
was a little doubtful, “this is not quite 
clear ; there is a snake under the stone.” 

“As to your anxiety about losing my 
friendship, seriously, Marquis, did you fear 
it?”? added Madame de Vaubert. ‘“‘ You 
must think as poorly of my heart as you 
do of my head. You know very well, my 
friend, that I am not selfish. How many 
times have I not been on the point of re- 
leasing you from your word, at the thought 
that in exchange for the wealth which your 


| daughter would bring, my son could return 
in so doing, I should wound your suscepti- | 


friend! moreover, besides that in view of | 


our holy cause there is no trial which | 
vannot cheerfully undergo, I am bound to 
declare to you that, for my part, I should 
feel no repugnance to setting the example 
in venturing the first into the only way of 
safety which lies open to us. I have always 
set the example. I was the first to emi- 
grate. But times change, and I am no 
Marquis de Carabas—not I. I mean to 
keep up with the age. The people have 
won their spurs and conquered their titles 


of nobility. They have their Dukes, their 





only a great name—the heaviest of all 
burthens !” 

‘** Aha!” thought the Marquis, “ Is this 
crafty baroness, foreseeing my ruin, seeking 
to disengage the Land of her son? Can’t 
be; it is too bold a part. Madame la 
baronne,” cried he, turning to the baroness, 
“‘that is precisely the case with me. I 
have oftentimes accused myself of stand- 
ing in the way of M. de Vaubert’s ad- 
vancement. I have frequently asked my- 
self, with a sentiment of fear, if my 
daughter would not be an obstacle in the 
way of the progress of that noble young 
man.” 

‘** Aha!” thought the baroness, who now 
saw appear, by little and little, through the 


mist, the outline of the shore towards 
‘ 
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which the Marquis was directing his bark. 
** Is it possible that this old fox of a Mar- 
quis is deceiving me? Overwhelmed, as he 
has been, with favors at my hands, it would, 
indeed, be too infamous! Certainly, Mar- 
quis, it would cost me much to break such 
delightful bonds,” she replied, “ still, if 
your interest demands it, 1 would sacrifice, 
for your sake, the sweetest dream of my 
whole life.” 

“‘ The thing is done,”’ thought the Mar- 
quis, “and I am beat; but it is all the 
same. Only, was I to expect such perfidy 
in a friend of thirty years? Talk no more 
of the disinterested affection and gratitude 
of women ! 
a dolorous show of resignation, ‘‘if 1 were 
compelled to renounce forever the hope 
that these two lovely children would one 
day be united, I could not endure it; the 
very thought of it breaks my heart. Nev- 
ertheless, out of consideration for you, my 
noble friend, and for the sake of your dear 
son, there is no sacrifice to which my de- 
votion is not equal.” 

Madame de Vaubert suppressed her 
rage. After a moment of silence, during 
which her fury struggled wildly for the mas- 
tery, fixing her flashing eye upon the old 
gentleman— 

“ Marquis,”’ said she, “look me in the 
face.” 

At the time in which these words were 
uttered, like a hare hopping in the bushes, 
and which suddenly discovers the hunter, 
with his gun levelled not ten paces off, the 
Marquis started, and regarded Madame de 
Vaubert with a wavering look. 

“* Marquis, you are a cheat.” 

** Madame la baronne”’ 

*¢ You are a traitor.”’ 

““ Ventre-saint-gris, Madame !”” 

“You are an ingrate.”’ 

M. de La Seigliére was frightened and 
dumb with amazement. After having en- 
joyed his fright for a few moments— 

“| pity you,’’ at length resumed Mad- 
ame de Vaubert; “‘I am going to spare 
you the humiliation of an avowal which you 
could not make without falling in shame, 
at my feet. You have resolved to marry 
your daughter to Bernard.” 

‘** Madame”’ 

“You have resolved to marry your 
daughter to Bernard,’’ authoritatively re- 
peated Madame de Vaubert. “I discov- 














ered the resolution in its germ, and have 
watched its growth, fed, as it has been, by 
your selfishness. or nearly a month, un- 
known to you, have I been aware of the 
change which you were undergoing. How 
could you think of deceiving me with your 
feeble disguises? Did you not know that 
in such a game you would certainly be the 
loser? The first word which escaped you this 
evening betrayed you. A month ago I de- 
tected you, and saw whither you were tend- 
ing, and have since closely watched you. 
You know that I have been to you kinder 
and more generous than Ariadne, who, at 





| least, was not abandoned without some re- 
. . ! 
Baroness,”’ continued he, with | 


turn for her kindness. Without my aid 
you could never have escaped from the lab- 
yrinth of difficulties which your own folly 
had brought upon you. Thus, Monsieur 
le Marquis, while I was exhausting all the 
resources of my mind, which you know 
would spurn obliquity of whatever kind, 
in contrivances of every sort in your be- 
half ; while in the promotion of your inte- 
rests I was sacrificing my tastes, my feel- 


_ ings, even the uprightness of my character, 


you, in utter disregard of your plighted 
faith, were plotting against me the blackest 
of perfidies ; you were conspiring to deliver 
to your enemy the bethrothed of my son, 
and the place which | defended; you were 
seriously meditating upon striking the 
champion, who was contending for you, a 
cruel and remediless blow !”’ 

** You go too far, Madame la baronne,” 
replied the Marquis, with the confusion of 
an angler caught in his own net. ‘I have 
come to no resolution ; I have decided up- 
on nothing; though, I admit, that since I 
became convinced that the good Stamply’s 
benefaction was not a restitution but a gra- 
tuity, I felt myself bowed down under the 
weight of gratitude, and as, night and day, 
I bethought myself how we could acquit 
ourselves toward that noble and generous 
old man, it is very possible that the thought 
may have” 

** You, Monsieur le Marquis, you, bow- 
ed down under the weight of gratitude !”” 
interrupted Madame de Vaubert, with an 
explosion. ‘Don’t make yourself ridicu- 
lous by talking such stuff. 1 know you 
too well; youareaningrate. You care just 
as much for the memory of old Stamply 
as you cared for his person, and no more. 
Besides you owe nothing to him; it is to 
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me that you are indebted f for all you have 

and are. But for my exertions, your old 
farmer would have died without troubling 
himself to know if you were in existence. 
But for me, you and your daughter would 
have yet been shivering by the corner of 
your scanty fire-side in Germany. With- 
out my ¢ assist: nce, you would never have 
again set foot in the castle of your ances- 
tors. You know all this very well, but 
you feign not to be aware of it; and it is 
because of your ingratitude. No; 
difficulty is not gratitude, but se Ifishiness. 
To marry your daughter to the son of your 


late farmer, is your chief purpose, and the | 


secret of your trouble. It wears upon and 
harasses you. You hate the people ; 
execrate Bernard; you comprehend 
have comprehended nothing of what was 
going on about you. You are prouder, 
haughtier, more obstinate, more inac- 
cessible, more exclusive, and, in a word, 
more incorrigible than any Marquis of 
song, vaudeville, or comedy. And your 
selfishness is even greater than your 
pride.” 

“‘ Well! ventre-saint-gris! think what 
you please,’”’ cried the Marquis, with the 
resignation of despair. ‘‘ There is one 
thing that I do know, and that is that I 


am tired of the part which you have made | 


me play. I have been a long while indig- 
nant at such low wiles and base manceu- 


vres, and ] am determined to have done | 


with them at all hazards. 

You have said it ; 

ry Bernard !” 
Careful ! Marquis, careful !” 


By heavens! 
my daughter shall mar- 


‘ Pour out the vials of your wrath and | 


contempt ; call me a cheat and an ingrate ; 
charge me with selfishness and treachery ; 
—do all these if you please ; you have a 
right to do so. You are so disinterested, 
Madame, in all this affair! You have 
shown yourself so frank and open-hearted ! 
You were so kind to poor old Stamply in 
his last days! You discovered towards 
him so much tenderness, and showed him 
so much attention! And so you were 
bound in conscience to do; for it was at 
your instigation that during his lifetime 
he deprived himself of all means of pro- 
curing the kind attentions of others.” 

“ It was for your benefit, cruel man !” 

‘‘ For my benefit! for my benefit!” r 
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iterated the Marquis with a shake of the 
| head, “‘ Madame la baronne don’t make 
yourself ridiculous by talking such stuff!” 
| “It ill becomes you to accuse me of 
| Ingratitude,’”’ continued Madame de Vau- 
| bert, “‘ you, the donee, who have over- 
whelmed your benefactor with bitterness.” 
| “| knew nothing of it; but you who 

knew all had no pity.” 
| ‘It is you,” cried the baroness, ** who 
| drove your benefactor from your table and 
fireside !”? 

‘“‘It is you,” returned the Marquis, 
“who after havi ing meanly won the confi- 
dence of a credulous and defenceless old 
man, spurned him from you, and left him 

to die with chagrin.” 

‘You banished him to his secluded 
chamber !”? 

** You hurried him to his tomb !”’ 

‘ This is war, Marquis!” 

“Well, war it is, then!’’ shouted the 
Marquis, “J will fight once at least before 
I die.” 

* Think of it, Marquis! Pitiless, mer- 
ciless war! War without truce !”’ 

‘*War to the death! Madame la ba- 
ronne,’’ said the Marquis, with a very com- 
plaisant bow. 

Hereupon Madame de Vaubert with- 
drew, threatening and terrible, while the 
| Marquis was skipping for joy like a kid, 
alone in the room. On her return to the 
manor, after having paced her chamber for 
some time, knocking her forehead and press- 
ing her bosom with rage, she abruptly 
opened the window, and like a eat watch- 
ing for an opportunity to pounce upon a 
| mouse, fell to gazing upon the opposite 
| chateau de La Seigliére, whose windows 
were at this instant beaming in the clear 
light of the moon. In spite of the cool- 
ness of the air, she remained nearly an 
hour leaning over the balcony in mute con- 
templation. Suddenly her countenance 
lighted up, her eyes kindled, and like Ajax 
threatening the gods, throwing a gesture 
of defiance towards the castle, she exclaim- 
ed; “I will have it.” She immediately 
returned to her chamber, and penned this 
single word to Raoul—* Return.” She 
then retired, and fell asleep with that smile 
upon her lips which the genius of evil 
wears when resolved upon the destruction 


of a soul. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


From this memorable evening forward, 
Madame de Vaubert did not make her ap- 
pearance at the chateau, to the special 
comfort and advantage of its inmates. 
During the few days which intervene be- 
tween this and the denouement of this lit- 
tle and too long history, the relations be- 
tween the Marquis and Bernard grew by 
degrees more and more agreeable and inti- 
mate. No longer irritated by the pre- 
sence of the baroness, against whom Ber- 
nard, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, 
had nourished a vague sentiment of distrust 
and real hatred, the young man became 
more familiar and more tractable. On the 
other hand, the Marquis for several weeks 
had assumed towards his guest an attitude 
more cordial, affectionate, and even at 
times approaching tenderness. Both ap- 
peared to have modified and softened out 
of a mutual desi:e for conciliation, their 
opinions and language. As they sat by 
the fireside in the evening, they would 
chat and discuss together, but carefully 


purpose ? By what by-ways, under cover 
of what disguises could he lead her to the 
desired end? This was now the study 
and the trouble of the Marquis. For no 
consideration in the world would he reveal 
to her the humiliating position in which for 
the last six months they had stood to Ber- 
nard. He knew too well her proud and no- 
ble nature, and that he had to do with a 
spirit which could never bear the thought 
of having been directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the chicanery of which the 
chateau de La Seigliére had been the 
scene. It was, nevertheless, this simple and 
noble spirit which it was now to be attempt- 
ed to render the accessory of selfishness 
and treachery. 

One day, while the Marquis was buried 
in reflection as deep as was possible for 
him, he suddenly felt two caressing arms 
gently clasping his neck, and on raising his 
eyes he perceived the countenance of Helen 
hanging like a lily above his head, and re- 
garding him with an angelic smile. He 














of avoided disputes. Besides, since the dis- | drew her tenderly to his bosom, pressed 
nF appearance of Madame de Vaubert, their | her to his heart, and held her a long time 
; | conversations had for the most part " drop- thus, with one hand upon her head, fre- 
, Ff ped politics, and taken a more familiar and | quently imprinting a kiss upon her shining 
domestic character. The Marquis ran | forehead. When he had relaxed his grasp 
o upon family enjoyments, and the felicities | and arose, she saw two tears steal into her 
+ of marriage; and occasionally he would | father’s eyes, and only two. ‘‘ Father,” 
i let drop some observation which stirred | she exclaimed, seizing his hands with the 
} the soul of Bernard, and swept over his | utmost tenderness, ‘‘ you have sorrows 
‘4 heart like warm gusts of happiness. It so | which you do not impart to your child. I 
3 happened that one evening the Marquis know it; Iam sure of it; and to-day is 
ia gently insisted that his daughter should | not the first time I have noticed it. Dear 
s spend the evening with them in the parlor, | father, what troubles you? Into whose 
. and not return to her chamber as was her | heart, if not into mine, can you pour the 
f i usual custom. The hours of that even- | sorrows of your own? When we lived in 
+ ing were full of enchantment after the em- | the depths of our own poor Germany, | 
; barrassment of the first few moments was | had only to smile and you were consoled. 
4 % worn off. The Marquis was lively, good | Father, tell me, something is going on 
i 1 natured, and talkative; Bernard was hap- | around us which is strange ‘and inexplica- 
py and grave; Helen was dreamy, silent, | ble. What has become of that charming 
i : and smiling. The next day the two playfulness in which I so much delighted : ? 
. younger met in the park, and the charm | You are sad; Madame de \ Vaubert seems 
i if recommenced,—more disturbed it is true, | dissatisfied, and I am agitated and troubled 
: i and more mysterious, but for this reason | because you seem to suffer so much. But 
if i all the more charming. what is the matter? If my life can re- 
i Meanwhile, how was Helen to be ap- | lieve you, you know it is at your disposal.’ 
) proached on ‘the subject of her father’s As the victim thus generously offered 
fi f 
fi ? 
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herself upon the altar of shalt the 
Marquis could no longer restrain himself. 
Her love was so true, and her tone so affee- 
tionate, that the old man burst into tears 
before the astonished Helen 

“Oh! Father! What has happened ? 
Of all the misfortunes which can await 
you, is there one which my love cannot 
solace ?” cried she, throwing herself into 
his arms, and in her turn bursting into 
tears. ‘The Marquis was touched, but not 
so deeply as to be drawn from his pur- 
pose ; for he thought the opportunity too 
favorable to be neglected, and the matter 
too well begun not to be pursued. For a 
moment he was upon the point of avowing 
all ; but shame prevented, and the fear of of- 
fending the noble pride of Helen, who would 
inevitably revolt at the faint glimpse of the 
ignoble part which she was to be made to 
play in this adventure. He therefore 
made ready again to turn the flank of 
truth, since he did not dare to meet it in 
the face. Not that this manner of pro- 
ceeding was in accordance with the nature 
of his character ; far otherwise ; but the 
Marquis was unhinged. Madame de Vau- 
bert had led him into a bad way, from 
which he could extricate himself only by 
cunning and address. When once str: ‘ayed 
from the main route there is no way “of re- 


turning save by cross roads or through 
the fields. After having assuaged the 


tears of his daughter, and himself recoy- 
ered from the emotion which he could not 
help feeling, he begun by recounting with 
some variations, the part which he had 
been made to play by the baroness; for al- 
though it is to be borne in mind that his 
imagination was not like that of Madame 
de Vaubert, fertile in expedients, neverthe- 
less, thanks to the lessons which he had 


recently received, the Marquis could boast | 


some dexterity in the art of deception. 
He lamented the hardships and difficulties 
of the times; he bewailed the misfortunes 
of the ariehes racy which he represented— 
a new as well as original figure—as a ship 
tossed by the re volutionary wave. Profit- 
ing by the inexperience of Helen, who had 
lived ‘entirely careless of public affairs, he 
painted in sombre colors, which he well 
knew how to exaggerate, the uncertainty 
of the present, and the diss atening aspect of 
the future. He made use of all. the words 
of the vocabulary then in use; he caused 
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to defile and siaili before her all the spee- 
tres and phantoms which the ultra-royal- 
ist journals were daily accustomed to mar- 
shal before their subscribers. The soil 
was mined; the heavens were charged 
with tempests ; the hydra of revolution had 
reared again its seven heads; the cry, war 


’ 
to the castles! went echoing through the 
land ; the people and the bourgeoisie, like 


two devouring hyenas, awaited only a given 
signal to rush upon the defenceless no- 
blesse, gorge themselves with their blood, 
and divide among them their spoils. It 
was by no means certain that Robe sple rre 
was dead ; the rumor went that the Corsi- 
ean wolf had escaped from the island of his 
captivity. In short, he brought into play, 
and promiscuously crowded together, all 
the frightful artillery which would be like- 
ly to terrify her young imagination. When 
he had exhausted his armory— 

‘Is that all, father?” said Helen, with a 
smile full of calmness and serenity. ‘ If 
the soil is mined under our feet, if the 
heavens are threatening, if France, as you 
say, execrates us and wishes our de struc- 
tion, why need we stay here? Let us 
depart and return to our dear Germany ; 
let us go and live there as we did before ; 
poor, unknown, and undisturbed. If they 
ery, ‘ war to the castles!’ they must also 
ery ‘ peace to the cottages!’ What do we 
want more. Happiness does not depend 
on wealth, and opulence is not worth a 
regret.”’ 

But this was not to the purpose of the 
old gentleman, who, fortunately for him- 
self, knew of a more certain route by 
which to arrive at her noble heart. 

“* My child,” replied he, with a shake of 
the head, ‘these are noble sentiments ; 
thirty years since mine were very similar. 
I was one of the first to give the signal of 
emigration ; country, castle, hereditary for- 
tune, domain of my ancestors—I abandon- 
ed all; and it cost me nothing to offer this 
proof of fidelity and devotion to royalty in 
danger. I was young then, and chivalrous. 
Now I am old, my daughter ; ; the heart has 
outlived the body ; the blood is not equal 
to the courage ; the blade has worn out the 
scabbard. I am nothing but a poor old 
man, racked with gout and rheumatism, 
tortured with pains and infirmities. The 
fact is, my daughter, that I am good for 
nothing. One would believe me hale and 
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vigorous, active and strong, and to see me 
they would give me a half a century yet. 
But they are very much deceived. I grow 
weaker and weaker every day, and am evi- 
dently fast declining. Look at my shriv- 
elled limbs, or rather drum-sticks !’’ added 
he, pointing lugubriously to his round and 
vigorous thigh. ‘* And my stomach is 
very much out of order. It is not to be 
concealed, I am only a withered bough, 
which the first breeze may carry away. ” 

“Oh! father, father, why do you say 
so”? eried Helen, throwing herself weep- 
ing upon the neck of the new Sextus 
Quintus. 

** Ah, my child,’’ continued he, with a 
melancholy look, “* whatever moral force we 
may have been endowed with, it is a cruel 
thing, at my age, to resume the winter of 
exile and poverty, when there can be no 
other hope, no other ambition here than to 
die in peace, and to be buried in the tomb 
of our i:ncestors.” 

“You are not going to die yet; you will 
live a long while I hope,” said Helen, with 
confidence, pressing him to her bosom. 
“God, to ‘whom I pray daily for you, the 
just and good God, will spare you to my 
love; He will vouchsafe to shorten my life 
and prolong yours. As to the other dan- 
ger which threatens, father, is it so great 
and pressing as you seem to imagine ? per- 
haps you are alarmed without sufficient rea- 
son. Why should the people hate us? 
Your servants love you because you are 
kind to them. When I pass along the 
hedges, they stop their work to give me an 
affectionate salutation ; as soon as their lit- 
tle children discover me, they come run- 
ning up to me, with joy in their counte- 
nances ; more than once, under their thateh- 
ed roof, their mothers have taken my hand 
and carried it to their lips. The people do 
not hate you. Youspeak of a mined soil, 
of sinister rumors, of a threatening sky. 
Look around you, father ; the earth is coy- 
ered with verdure, and the heavens are 
blue and smiling; I do not hear any other 
cries than the song of the lark and the dis- 
tant shouts of the shepherds and herdsmen. 
I see no other evidences of revolution than 
those of the advancing spring.”’ 

“* My dear child, how happy for you, that 
you perceive in this wicked world only the 
images of nature and the harmonies of crea- 
tion !”” said the Marquis, kissing the brow 





of Helen, with sincere affection. ‘‘ Helen,” 
he added, after a moment’s silence, “ thir- 
ty years ago matters were very much the 
same. As now, the fields were decked 
with verdure and flowers; the shepherds 
shouted to their flocks upon the hills; the 
larks sung merrily in the meadows, and 
your mother—my daughter, your beautiful 
and noble mother—was, like you, the de- 
light, the angel of the whole region. But 
we were compelled to fly. Trust to my 
longer experience; the future is sombre 
and threatening. It is almost always the 
case that from a serene and limpid sky 
breaks the thunder of revolution. But sup- 
pose danger is yet far off; suppose that I 
may be permitted to die under the roof of 
my fathers; can I hope to die in peace, in 
prospect of leaving you alone, without sus- 
tenance or support, in this world of tumult 
and storms? When | am gone, what will 
become of my dear daughter? Will M. 
de Vaubert protect her in those fearful 
times? Unfortunate children! The very 
position which you oceupy, and the name 
which you bear, seem only to draw des- 
truction upon you; and your marriage will 
only serve to increase the danger; you will 
only be to each other a source of mutual 
misfortune ; each of you will have two fa- 
talities against which to contend, instead of 
one, and you will thus consign yourselves 
to the fury of popular hatred. 1 was talk- 
ing the other evening with the baroness of 
this matter, and in our mutual solicitude we 
both questioned whether it would be pru- 
dent and wise at present, at les ast, to con- 
summate the projected union.” 

Helen started, and threw upon her father 
the look of the frightened doe. 

* And I even thought I could discover,” 
added M. de La Seigliére, “ that the bar- 
oness would not very reluctantly release 
me from my pledge, and be absolved from 
hers. ‘ Marquis,’ said she to me, with that 
good sense which never abandoned her, 
‘would not the uniting of these two chil- 
dren, under the circumstances, be like di- 
recting two vessels momentarily in danger 
of destruction, to relieve each other? If 
left alone they have each a chance for safe- 
ty; but, united, their prospects are so 
much the more dismal.’ Thus spoke the 
mother of Raoul ; I must add, that it is al- 
so the opinion of the celebrated Des Tour- 
nelles, an old friend of our family, and 
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who, without ever having seen you, feels 
for you a liv ely interest. — Marquis,’ 
that great jurist, one of the greatest intel- 
lects of the age, one day to me, ‘ to give 
your daughter to that young de Vaubert 
would be like taking refuge during a thun- 
der storm under an oak in the open field ; 


head.’ ”? 


“‘ Father,” responded the young girl, 
with calm dignity, “‘ M. des Tournelles has 
no concern in this affair, and I can hardly 
recognize that Madame de 
has the right to absolve me from my obli- 
gation to her son. M. de Vaubert and | 
are engaged to each other before God. I 
have his word; he has mine. God, be- 
fore whom the pledge was made, can alone 
absolve us.”? 

‘“‘ Far be it from me,”’ replied the Mar- 
quis, with earnestness, “ far be it from me 
to advise, or consent to treachery or per- 


said | 


Mlle de La Seighére. 


; | hair which has always ravished me. 
it would be inviting the lightning upon her | 


Vaubert herself | 
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if you will pardon me, rather indifferent; 
negative in point of charact2r ; but then, he 
is handsome. He has not hardened his 
hands with toil, nor bronzed his visage in 
the fire and smoke of the enemy. He’s 
handsome, and has a way of dressing his 
He’s 
handsome—the lily with the rose.” 

‘ Monsieur de Vaubert is a sensible man, 
father, and a gentleman,’’? said Helen, 
gravely. 

“To be sure he is; no doubt of it; and 
a worthy young man, who has never made 
any talk in the world, and has never tired 
anybody with relations of his achievements. 
Ventre-saint-gris !” cried the Marquis, 


| abruptly changing his tone, “I am sorry to 


aggerate the gravity and solemnity of the 
| 
engagements into which you have entered. 


Raoul 
more. 
betrothal and marriage are two different 
things. Before the sacrament has been ad- 
ministered, the parties may always, by mu- 


and you are affianced—nothing 


Now, as they say in the country, | 


‘ 


tual agreement, withdraw from their en- | 


gagement without impiety or dishonor. 
Before marrying your mother I was affi- 
anced nine times: the first, at the age of 


seven months; the ninth, at thirteen years. | 


Still, my dear Helen, | have no intention of | 


opposing your inclinations. I consider that 
you are bound to young de Vaubert. 
were brought up together, in exile and pov- 
erty; it may seem pleasant to you both to 
return there together. At your age, my 
dear child, there is no prospect, however 
sad, over which love does not spread its 
enchanting, but, permit me to say, decep- 
tive light. To suffer and to love is the 
bliss of youth. Nevertheless, I have re- 
marked, that, in general, these "connections 
formed so near the eradle, are wanting in 
that mysterious something which consti- 
tutes the charm of love. I do not pretend 
to be an expert in the matter of sentiment; 


but I have come to the conclusion that love 


| 


You | 


say it, but it is true, our young gentlemen 
of ‘the present day seem to take it for grant- 
ed that great things are only to be expect- 


ed from the humble. In my time, the 


| young noblemen thought differently, thank 
jury in any form! I only fear that you ex- | 


heaven! As for myself, 1 have never been 
in battle, it is true; but, by the sword of 
my ancestors! when my services were 
wanted I was always ready; and I am still 
cited, at court, as one of the first and most 
faithful who were eager to go and protest 
to foreign nations against the enemies of the 
old monarchy. This, my daughter, this is 
what your father has done; and if I have 

not won laurels in the ar my of Condé, it is 
because I thought laurels bedewed with the 


blood of France were won at too great a 


price.” 

‘* But, father,” said Helen, hesitatingly, 
“it is not the fault of M. de Vaubert, if 
he has lived till the present in inaction and 
obscurity; had he the heart of a lion he 
could not show his courage with no one to 
combat.”? 

‘Bah! bah!’? cried the Marquis, “a 
soul that pants for glory will find ways 
enough to quench its thirst. Why, at the 
time of the emigration, I was upon the 
point of going to America to fight the In- 


, | dians, and it was only because I recollected 
' 


, that I owed a duty to our glorious France 
| that I chose Germany instead of America. 


diminishes in proportion to the length of | 


the acquaintance. Our young baron is, 
however, a pleasant and gentlemanly per- 
son—a little cold and stiff, perhaps—and, 


——— 


Look at this young ‘Bernard. He is not 


; | eight and twenty yet ; but he wears the ey- 


idence of his bravery in his button-hole; 
he has paraded, as a conqueror, in some of 
the first capitals of Europe, and but just 
escaped death on the plains of Moscow. 
He was hardly twenty when the emperor 
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who, whatever may be ottin was not a fool, 
remarked him at the battle of Wagram. 
I say this, my child, not to disparage 
Raoul. There is no particular necessity 
that he should do any thing to distinguish 
himself. He is already a baron; and, for 
one of his age, a very respectable young 
man. We must not be too exacting.” 

“* Father,” said Helen, more and more 
troubled, ** M. de Vaubert loves me ; he 
has my word, and for me that is enough.” 

“Doubtless he does love you; and | 
take your word for it the more readily as | 
have rarely seen any indications of it; 
concealed fires are always the most terri- 
ble. But I think that had I been in his 
place I should not have gone off to Paris 
quite so precipitately, and precisely at the 


time when our young hero had come to pay | 


us a visit.”’ 

“* Father !? exclaimed Helen, blushing 
like a rose. 

“To be sure, Raoul sends you a letter 
once a month or so. I have read only one 
of them ;—pretty style, perfumed paper, 
good spelling, correct punctuation, and all 
that ; but, 1 beg you to believe, my daugh- 
ter, that, in our times, this was not the 
way we wrote to the tender object of our 
flame !”” 

“* Father !”’ repeated Helen, beseeching- 
ly and half smiling. 

At this point, judging the place suffi- 
ciently dismantled, the insidious Marquis 
returned to his first batteries. He showed 
that in these times of trial the noblesse had 
no hope of safety, except by forming alli- 
ances with those in lower rank. He man- 
aged his daughter as Des Tournelles had a 
short time before managed him. He again 
pictured himself, to her imagination, poor, 
exiled, proscribed, begging like Belisarius, 
and dyi ing far from his native land. Again 
the tears started in the eyes of Helen. 
Then, by a transition skillfully effected, he 
came to speak of old Stamply ; he was pa- 
thetic on the subject of the old farmer’s 
probity, and regretted exceedingly that 
during his life he had made him so poor a 
return. He was successful in awakening 
doubts and scruples in her young heart, 
without, however, awakening suspicion. 
From father to son was only a step. He 
extolled Bernard, and represented him, 
now as a dike against the fury of the waves, 
now as a shelter from the beating storm. 





In short, by evasion after evasion, and step 
by step, he arrived at the end towards 
which he had been tending and demanded 
plainly, though apparently by way of re- 
flection, if, considering the present aspect 
of affairs and their future prospects, an al- 
liance with the Stamplys did not promise 
the La Seigliéres more advantage and se- 
curity than an alliance with the de Vau- 
berts. The Marquis had proceeded thus 
far, when he suddenly stopped, perceiving 
that Helen was as pale and trembling as if 
he had struck her a mortal blow. 
“Zounds !”? cried the Marquis, seizing 
her in his arms, ‘1 am no hangman. Do 
you think I am like Calchas, about to lead 
you to the sacrifice and immolate you upon 
the steps of the altar? No, no; youare no 
Iphigenia, and I am no Agamemnon. We 
are talking, reasoning together, that’s all. 
I can see very well, how, at the first blush, a 
La Seigliére must naturally revolt and be 
indignant at the idea of such an alliance ; 
but, my child, I repeat it :—think of your 
own situation, of your old father; think of 
the devotion of M'lle de Sombreuil. This 
young Bernard is not of noble blood, it is 
true; but, in these times, who is? Twen- 
ty years from now a title will not be worth 
the picking up. I wish you could hear M. 
Des ‘Tournelles talk on the subject. He 
who serves his country well has no need of 
ancestors, says the sublime Voltaire. Be- 
sides, such connections have always been 
sought and found; they are the means by 
which great families live and perpetuate 
themselves. For instance, a king of 
France, Charles the Simple, married his 
daughter Gissel to one Rollo, a mere vag- 
abond chieftain, proving thereby that he 
was not so simple as history would like to 
make him appear. And, quite recently, a 
soldier of fortune married a daughter of the 
Cesars. Your marriage with Stamply will 
have a good effect in the country ; people 
will see that we are not ungrateful ; they 
will say that we have recognized a good 
precedent ; and, for my part, when, here- 
after, I shall meet, face to face, the soul of 
my old farmer, I declare that it will not be 
particularly disagreeable to me to be able 
to announce to that honest old man that 
his probity met with a reward in this world, 
and that our two families now consti- 
tute but one. And it would carry joy to 
the heart of the good man, for he adored 

















you, Helen. Didn’t he sometimes call you | 
his daughter? Faith! he may have been | 
a prophet. Eh?” 

The Marquis went on in this strain for | 
a quarter of an hour, displaying, to over- | 
come the repugnance of his daughter, all 
his resources of craft, diplomaey, and 
adroitness, which he had learned in the 
school of the baroness, when Helen, by a | 
sudden movement, sprang from his arms 
and flew from the room like a bird, leaving | 
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her father, with a half finished sentence in 
his mouth, gazing after her as she rushed 
over the green lawns of the park and hid 
herself among the shrubbery. 

After she had fairly eseaped from his 
sight :—‘‘ Perhaps,’? ruminated the Mar- 
quis, rubbing his forehead with a thought- 
ful air, “* perhaps,—it may be,—my daugh- 
ter loves the hussar. That she will marry 
him, is not so clear; but that she loves him 
—ventre-saint gris !”? 


To be Continued. 
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We have often been impressed with the 
truthfulness of Washington Irving’s charm- 
ing sketch, ‘ The Angler, » in “which he 
depicts a party of gentlemen inoculated 
with a mania for the gentle craft, by the 
reading of old Isaak Walton, who, after 
whipping the stream with the most approved 
tackle for hours without success, had the 
mortification of seeing a ragged ur chin, with 
a crooked pole, homespun line and miserable 
hook—one who had never dreamed of hon- 
est Isaak—take outa noble string of trout. 

It is even so: all the reading and fine 
tackle in the world will never make an 
angler if angler he be not by nature—prs- 
cator nascitur non fit —angler must he be 


born, not made—-or he is ‘guilty of a sad | 
waste of time aud patience in meddling 


with rod and line. It were far wiser and 
better for him to follow the advice of Frank- 
lin, and angle in the market-house with a 
silver hook. 

We were born an angler; the passion 
grew with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength. The fatigues, dangers, 
and misadventures ever incident to the 
sport, have never for one moment deterred 
us, although we have had our share of 
them. A drenching shower is as common 
to us as sunshine—in fact, we rather affect 
moist weather—and an upset has become 
of so ordinary occurrence that we are not 
sure but that it is rather a disappointment 
to us than otherwise when we are not ac- 
commodated with one. Some of these af- 
fairs are ludicrous in the extreme, and oth- 
ers not unatteuded with danger. One that 


happened upon one of those small lakes, or 


rather large ponds, so common in C onnect- 
icut, combined the two in a singular manner. 

Upon the lake aforesaid we had yen- 
tured in quest of perch and pickerel; the 
craft which we had chartered deserved ra- 


ING.* 


those rambling, wabbling, flat-bottomed, 
leaky concerns, that men who have never 
seen salt water in their lives, fasten togeth- 
er somehow, and then dignify with the title 
of skiff. However, as this skiff, or “ dug- 
out,” or whatever may be its proper ortho- 
graphic representative, was the only craft 
that floated upon the bosom of the pond, 
right glad were we to charter it—it being 
“the end of haying,”’ at which time all the 
men and boys of the country round are apt 
to break bounds, and devote one day toa 
frolic, or as they term it, “‘ have a good 
fish.” 
Our crew consisted of ourselyes—mas- 
ter, cockswain, and commander in general— 








with three youngsters, all tyros and under 
our instruction and guidance. 


blessed with a prodigious appetite, and soon 
a goodly number of golden-sided perch 
were flapping about the bottom of the boat, 
wearing out their scales in useless efforts to 
effect an escape, making themselves partic- 
ularly disagreeable, and conducting gener- 
ally in a very scaly manner. While we 
were enjoying ourselves vastly, and filling 
our boat, a number of very stalwart look- 
ing worthies made their appearance, rod in 
| hi and, and commenced a series of vitupera- 
| tive remarks, directed to the occupants of 
| the boat. Their language was, to say the 
least, decidedly ungentlemanly, and being 
coupled with some words about “ pounding 
our heads”’ and throwing us overboard, we 
concluded that our wisest course was to up 
anchor, and put water enough between us 
to prevent their swimming out and perform- 
_ ing their threats. 
We crossed the pond and fished awhile, 

| when they again made their app: sarance ; 
| then off we posted and improved the op- 
| portunity, until again foreed to quit. This 


| 
| The day was fine, the fish apparently 


ther the title of a box than a boat—one of game went on until some time after noon, 
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when two of the youngsters—either being 
moved thereto by compunctions of con- 
science or of the stomach, either affrighted 
or enhungered—insisted upon being land- 
ed. We again crossed the pond, and hav- 
ing thus put a mile and a half of bad walk- 
ing between us and our insatiate adversa- 
ries, ran the boat to shore : and having dis- 
charged the tyros, began very quietly and 
complacently to string the fish for them to 
carry home, not dreaming of danger. But lo, 
and behold, just as this interesting occupation 
was about being completed, we hearda shout, 
and raising our head, saw that the foe was 
upon us. The cove in which we were lay- 
ing was full of old trees, sunk in fifteen feet 
water, with an occasional head protruding 
above the surface. So, pushing the boat 
from the shore, we placed our oar against 
one of these timber-heads, and giving a 
violent shove, away went our craft with a 
velocity to which she was little accustomed. 

As we dropped the oar, a noble pickerel 
broke water immediately before us, and, 
seizing the rod, we leaped from the stern 
to the middle seat, and thence upon the 
bow. Unfortunate precipitation! At the 
moment our feet touched the bow, the boat 





struck, bounded back toward the shore, | 


and we—we went in. 

No mortal man hath seen a prettier 
dive. Our broad brimmed hat deserted 
our head, and we with a tremendous impe- 


tus, with our hands before us, prepared to | 


cleave the waves in the most approved style 
of modern bathing, launched into the 
treacherous deep. In a moment we were 
at the bottom, to the great discomposure of 
sundry quiet families of perch and roach, 
whose domestic precincts we thus uncere- 
moniously invaded, and whose domestic 
economy we thus incontinently disturbed. 
An Indian diver after orient pearls, could 
not have done the thing better. The 
whole affair was so sudden that there was 
no time for alarm upon our part. Our on- 
ly thought as we went down, and as we 
came up—for men think under water as 
well as above it—was of the supremely ri- 
diculous mode of our submersion. And in 
the place of a cry for help, when our head 
did pop up above the surface, a very res- 
pectable laugh, considering the amount of 
water mixed with it, was the only sound to 
which we gave utterance. The remaining 
lad in the boat, was making a very vigo- 
VOL. V. NO. I. NEW SERIES. 











rous but futile series of efforts to paddle af- 
ter our hat, perhaps laboring under the 
erroneous impression that our head was 
somewhere in its vicinity, which, as the hat 
as well as its master was capsized, seemed 
rather improbable. We swam to the boat, 
and finding it impossible to get in, swam it 
to land; then, making a very low bow to 
our persevering friends upon the shore, 
peaceably resigned the command of the 
lake marine, and made the best of our way 
homeward, dripping like a sea-god—or 
rather a fresh-water nymph. 

Not a whit daunted by this adventure, 
or by many others of similar nature were 
we; but, from that day until the present 
writing, have continued to wage a ceaseless 
and tireless war upon every thing that wears 
fins—and in all manners and styles that 
might prove most efficacious, without paus- 
ing to consider whether they were sports- 
men-like or not. We have taken the ene- 
my through the ice; we have tickled them 
to their destruction ; we have turned them 
out upon the grass by shifting the course 
of brooks; we have netted them, and 
seined them, and speared them ; and form- 
ed an acquaintance with nearly every spe- 
cies that inhabit our waters. Everything 
is fish that comes to our net—unlike the 
western gentleman that went a “‘ catting ;” 
went a “* catting !”? and upon that principle, 
having taken a fine trout, threw him back 
again into the stream. 

Speaking of catfish reminds us of an ad- 
venture, or rather train of adventures, 
which once befel us in our efforts to cap- 
ture one of those huge denizens of the west- 
ern waters ; and, as we might as well make 
a clean breast of it at once, we will now 
weave it into a modest tale or sketch, un- 
der the title of 


OUR ADVENTURES IN 
FISH—WITH PARTICULAR ADVICE AND 
DIRECTIONS HOW NOT TO COOK ONE 
WHEN CAUGHT. 


SEARCH OF A CAT 


Ir was in the first youth of one of the 
last born sisters of our Union, who, after a 
misalliance with a Mexican, which greatly 
annoyed and distressed her friends, termi- 
nated the affair by seratching his eyes out, 
taking forcible possession of all the prop- 
erty, both real and personal, upon which 


she could lay her hands, kicking the would 
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be lord and master unceremoniously and 
incontinently out of doors, and then, like 
a good child, coming home again, and get- 
ting her friends to fight out the battle for 
her. As we before said, it was in the 
younger days of our younger state, that the 
adventure, or series of adventures, oceur- 
red which we are about to relate. 

In consequence of a certain roving dis- 
position, “ cupidus,’? as Cicero hath it, 
‘““nervarum rerum,” we found ourselves 
located and domiciled in the family of one 
Joe H , a regular back-woodsman, a 
capital hunter, and a decided character, 
with nothing in particular to do, except to 
amuse ourselves as best we might. 

Had Joe been a Gothamite,—“ to the 
manor born’”—his genius and inclination 
would have led him to Wall-street, for he 
was “great”? upon speculation, usually 
spending one third of his time in expedi- 
tions ‘‘up country” in search of a silver 
mine; another third, hunting bee trees, 
and taking possession ; and the greater part 
of the remainder in studying how to get 
a living without work. 

But, alas, Joe had never heard of * bulls” 
without horns, nor ever dreamed of meet- 
ing a “bear”? unless there 
“‘bruin.”? The labor of a few days suf- 
ficed to make his somewhat scanty crop ; 
a few more, gathered his stock of cattle, 
and left him the rest of the year to follow 
the bent of his inclination, which, without 
being what may be technically described as 
‘‘ crooked,” nevertheless had as many 
twists and ramifications as the horn of a 
veteran of the flock and fold. 

The last silver mine speculation had, as 
usual, proved unfortunate. He had spent 
six months in vainly searching the banks of 
the Upper “‘ Trinity,” for the much covy- 
eted treasure, barely escaped starvation 
and scalping by the Indians, returned home 
not particularly burthened with clothing, 
with the little that remained of a decidedly 
multifarious and forlorn character, for his 
tailoring had been of the rudest, somewhat 
approaching the Adam and Eve style of the 
art. His tobacco, coffee, and ammunition, 
the three sine qua nons, were nearly ex- 
pended, and so he set his brain to work to 
find,—or invent,—some plan for a further 
supply. These, to a frontier man, are, 
strictly speaking, the indispensables—for a 
small patch of cotton, and an industrious 





ras mischief | 





wife, provide his clothing—or, if neces- 
sary, the rifle is called into requisition for 
a buck skin. A small patch of corn sup- 
plies his bread, and for meat, almost all 
are provided with a stock of cattle, or 
drove of hogs, and if not, the universal 
rifle is again summoned into the field. <A 
wolf skin, or the nearest palmetto brake, 
furnishes him with hats, and a raw hide 
or deer skin, with a covering for his feet. 
So that if this be not a life of genuine, 
though too often lazy, independence, we 
know not the correct interpretation of the 
term. 

Within four miles of Joe’s cabin, through 
a thicket so dense that even in that coun- 
try of tangled forest it was known as the 
‘hig thicket,” ran the San Jacinto, a 
stream where water, pure and pellucid, 
traverses the finest timber in the world, 
and, according to Joe’s account, were pat- 
ronized by an extensive variety of very su- 
perior fish. Now the fish part of the 
business was put in as a magnet to attract 
me, for Joe himself was the only man in 
the settlement who had ventured to explore 
the tangled maze. 

Joe’s brain had generated a prodigious 
idea, worthy, at least, of the immortal Jack 
Tibbets, and the sum of it was, to go to 
Houston and pick up a score or so of dis- 
banded volunteers that were hanging 
around the town, with whom to enter into 
an extensive lumber operation, in the stave 
and shingle line. According to his caleu- 
lation, a fortune was to be realized in a 
very short time ; but having had some ex- 
perience of his vagaries, we determined to 
reason the matter with him, and try an 
experiment ere we plunged blindly into a 
serious matter. 

Reason he would not hear; he had 
thought the matter over to his satisfaction ; 
but the experiment he finally agreed to try 
—and thus the compromise was ultimately 
settled. We were first to spend a month 
in the “‘ timber,””—Joe as master-workman 
and director in general—ourselves as occa- 
sional assistant in the shingling business, 
and fisherman in ordinary, attached to the 
commissariat department. 

This plan was perfectly satisfactory to 
us, for one month we knew was sufficient to 
give a quietus to any of Joe’s plans which 
included personal exertions upon his own 
part; and, in truth, we had heard so much 
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of the fish that a desire had seized us to | said to have suggested the pentagonal star 
capture and taste of them. | of the Texan flag; the morning-glory, 
Our first excursion, or rather incursion, | trebling in size and beauty the stunted, 
was made simply and solely as a voyage of | dwarfish thing found in our northern gar- 
discovery. Our only sure guide to the | dens, and an innumerable host of others, 
spot was the fact that some two miles down | of minor importance clung to them. 
the prarie ran, or perhaps more often stood, | Above our heads, the gigantic, wax-like 
a bayou, which crossed it on its way to the | blossoms of the magnificent magnolia 
river, and three miles above us was a “‘ma- | grandiflora shed a perfume rivalling the 
rais,”’ or slough, which, according to-our | lotus, while, from the branches of every 
friend Joe’s account, changed into a | tree, the trumpet creeper, the parasite, par 
“branch ;”’ then running through a cypress | excellence, of the vegetable kingdom, wa- 
brake or two, finally assumed the form of a | ved her crimson cuniform flowers. Birds of 
palmetto swamp, and in that guise joined showy plumage and joyous voices—the 
the river. Now these two land, or rather dandy paroquet—the log-cock, with his 
water marks, after sundry and divers con- | gaudy head dress—the dusky mocking- 
tortions and gyrations, ultimately converged | bird, whose imitative but inimitable song 
and nearly met. So that all we had to do | more than compensates for his Quaker at- 
was to keep the bayou upon the right hand | tire—were flitting to and fro, hopping from 
and the swamp on the left—a modern ver- | twig to twig, so carelessly and unconcerned 
sion of Seylla and Charybdis—and with the , that it was very evident they were seldom 
aid of patience, a huge hack knife, Joe’s | troubled with a visit of the fell destroyer, 
wood crop, and extreme good luck, we | man. 
might, barring accidents and the over- We had now to contend for every step 
clouding of the sun, finally hope to attain | we gained; knife and hatchet were in con- 
the point proposed. | stant requisition, and for one hour we pass- 
There was, to be sure, a kind of path, | ed on in Indian file as best we might. Joe 
rather a mythological affair, supposed to | now announced the discovery of a tree, 
have been originally marked out by some | which he recognized as one that grew near 
old party of surveyors, partly kept open by | the neglected trail, and toward it we made 
vattle, where the thicket was not very dense, | our way. On reaching it we found it truly 
and, occasionally, in other parts by such of | near something that might have been a 
the “‘ varmint” as could crawl through the | trail or might have been a rabbit-path, and 
cane and under the briars, so that now and | which led us in a few moments into a cane 
then a remnant was visible; but as both | brake, where the rank cane grew in wild 
ends were totally blotted out of existence, | luxuriance, thick, according to Joe, as the 
and only a few marks where it had been | “ Aars on a dog.’ Joe said, *‘ he allowed 
remained, it was, if anything, rather worse | ¢izs wouldn’t pay,”’ for we had certainly 
than useless. stumbled into the slough, which formed 
The first part of our journey was effect- | our southern boundary; and so off we start- 
ed on horseback; but after proceeding | ed in the opposite direction. Unfortu- 
about half a mile into the “‘timber,’’ this | nately, while following our trail, the sun 
mode of progression was suddenly brought | became obscured; and we had been so busy 
to a period by the dense undergrowth, and | cutting our way, and keeping in the path, 
we were reduced to a very natural and | that we had neglected to take an observation 





primitive style of locomotion. of any of the prominent trees ahead of us. 
The spot had been aptly named the ‘‘ big The back-woodsman’s compass, the 


thicket.’ Immense bamboo briars, like | black and rough bark upon the north side 
vegetable laocoons, twined and intertwined, | of trees, failed, for so thoroughly defended 
crossed and recrossed from tree to tree and | were they by the deep thicket, that the bit- 
shrub to shrub, forming a natural trellis- | ter northers seemed to have produced no 
work for the thousand and one wild and beau- | effect. Under these circumstances it was, 
tiful vines that abounded there. ‘The pas- | perhaps, not in the least surprising that, 
sion vine, with its singular flower and | after floundering about a while in the bush, 
luscious fruit; the cypress vine, with its | we found ourselves in an immense and 
dazzling gem-like blossoms, whose form is | gloomy cypress brake. 
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Reader, did you ever see a cypress 
brake? if not, you have yet one nameless 
horror to experience—your first feelings 
upon beholding one. ‘The brake is always 
upon low ground, or rather in a swale, 
which, during the rainy season, is filled 
with water; but the one into which we 
had stumbled was perfectly dry, excepting 
here and there a puddle, containing rather 
more mud than water, and densely popu- 
lated with the most vile of reptiles, the 
moccasin snake, who had congregated there 
in great numbers. 

‘The ground was perfectly bare, fibrous, 
and free from any thing like grass or veg- 
etation, save an occasional cluster of rank 
and noxious vines, of a sickening, deadly 
green. From this drear abode arose the 
trunk of many a huge cypress, shooting up its 
straight and living shaft, far, far above our 
heads, seeming almost to pierce the clouds, 
and, at a great height, outstretching its 
spectral arms clad and draped with the 
fatal moss, which lives, and feeds, and 
thrives only upon the malaria and vapors 
of the most deadly kind. No settler 
builds his cabin near the spot where its 
sombre curtain is seen waving to and fro, 
but shuns it as a sure token of the pres- 
ence of pestilence and death. 

Around the foot of every tree a number 
of those singular conical-shaped shoots, 
termed needles, are standing, resembling so 
many grave stones; and slowly crawling 
among them, or lying stupid and sullen, 
with its mouth wide agape, is ever found 
the filthy moccasin. No token gives he 
of his presence, like the tocsin of the chiv- 
alrous rattlesnake, but should you ap- 
proach too near you would soon feel his 
deadly fang, more fatal even than those of 
the latter. He is the most hateful of his 
kind, a truculent coward, and never, save 
in one solitary instance have we known 
him to offer an attack, or even resist one 
in any other manner than by slinking hiss- 
ingly away. 

To our surpise, Joe seemed quite satisfied 
that he had fallen in with theswamp. His 
reasons however, were good—for said he, 
“‘ this is either a part of the slough, and if 
so, must be near the river, or it joins the 
bayou, and if this be the case, we cannot 
be far from it either, for the slough and 
the bayou do not approach each other un- 
til very near it.”” Out of the brake we 











scrambled, intending to make our way 
between the two obstacles, but we had not 
proceeded far when the sun made his ap- 
pearance, shining, to my astonishment, not 
in our faces, but upon our backs. Joe, 
however, nothing daunted, merely mutter- 
ed something about having taken the 
“‘back track,” and then wheeling about, 
with the sun for his pilot, guided us di- 
rectly to the river. 

A more beautiful stream never gladdened 
our eyes ; running over a bed of pebble and 


\ . . . 
rock, between shelving banks of glistening 


sand, white as the unsullied snow flake, it 
resembled rather one of our northern 
streams than anything of the kind we had 
before seen in the south. 

In a deep pool immediately beneath us 
however, a half-grown alligator floating 
lazily upon the surface, and the occasional 
flash of the fins and tail of that shark of 
the fresh water, the gar, assured us of the 
southern locality. 

Strong was the temptation to cast a line 
into the blue depths below, but alas the 
means and appliances were wanting. The 
day was Sunday, and Joe, although far from 
a bigot, was a very aristocrat in his feel- 
ings, and had put a decided veto upon ta- 
king with us any tackle for fishing. 

He was not, he said, ‘* sot up about Sun- 
day ; but huntin’ and fishin’ on that day 
was clear nigger, and went agin him,” so 
we dropped the subject. 

After strolling down the stream, and se- 
lecting an eligible spot for our camp, we 
returned, and although we lost our way 
again—which by the by we never after fail- 
ed of doing, either in going in or coming 
out of the bush—yet, at length arriving 
safely at the spot where our horses were tied 
out, mounted them and soon reached 
home. 

During the evening we thought of no- 
thing but the fish ; our dreams that night 
were full of them, and we awoke next 
morning with a firm and fixed determina- 
tion that come what might that day would 
we cast our line into the crystal waters of 
the San Jacinto. 

Joe, for a wonder, had something to do, 
and after advising us to abandon the idea 
of visiting the river alone, finally submit- 
ted, saying that there was nothing like 
learning after all, and gave us the best ad- 
vice and direction in his power. 
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At an early hour of a bright morning 
did we set forth upon our mad- cap expedi- 


tion, and after some three or four hours | 


of vigorous exertion, found ourselves hea- 
ven knows where. The thicket seemed to 
grow more dense at every step, until at 
last we reached something that resembled 
a new made path. The thick tall cane 
had been trampled and crushed so that for 
a time we made famous headway. As we 
were pressing onward, a rattling of cane 
caught our ears, and peering into the 
thicket,, we saw something that we were 
convinced at a glance must be either a 
clergyman, a chimney sweep, or a bear, 
and as there was not the slightest proba- 


bility of either of the former gentry being | 


in such a latitude, we conjectured, and 
rightly, that it must be no less a personage 
than his eminence Sir Bruin himself. At the 
identical moment when we made the disco- 
very, our friend also had ascertained our 
proximity, and not knowing but that we 
might be fair game for him, wheeled in his 
track, and returned. 

Totally unarmed save with a large hack 
knife, we stepped aside to a huge tree, and 
placing our back against it, awaited his 
coming. It was but a moment, the cane 
parted, and there he stood, but ’stood not 
long. We have before in our lives made 
some noise, yet it was surely but as si- 
lence when compared to the yell with 
which we greeted him—which of us was 
the more alarmed we know not, but the 
victory was with us. Bruin with a snort 
resembling that of a plethoric specimen 
of the porcine genus, in a state of exces- 
sive alarm abandoned the field. 

Our joy at his departure was much in- 
creased by the discovery that the tree where 
we stood was upon the bank of the bayou, 
which we now determined to keep in sight 
until the end and aim of our journey was 
attained. In a few minutes we fell in with 
a path newly cut in the dense cane, and we 
passed onward with renewed vigor. 

Presently we came to a tree which bore 
so striking a resemblance to the one which 
stood upon the scene of the bear’s stam- 
pede, that we paused to look at it, but re- 
membering that it was no phenomenon to 
find two similar trees in the forest, we re- 
sumed our course. 

After the lapse of a short interval, we 


passed a third, then a fourth, and fin: ully a 
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fifth tree, all alike, and for the first time 
the many tales we "had heard of lost trav- 
ellers moving round and round in a circle, 
from which there seemed no escape, flashed 
upon our mind. 

But no; this might not be, we had kept 
the banks of the bayou on our right, and 
must be going down stream. However, for 
our satisfaction, we determined to mark the 
tree with a “ blaze’—did so, and went 
on. Inashort time our vegetable “ old 
man of the sea” again hove in sight, and 
upon examination, there was the ‘‘ blaze” 
we had so lately cut. 

It was perfectly inexplicable. Had we 
gone mad? Was this some illusion of the 
We thought, and with a shudder 
of a certain old, withered, parchment-faced 
African negress, a privileged character in 
Joe’s settlement, whose hitherto undisputed 
claims to the possession of magic power 
we had seen fit to call into question, and 
ridicule, only the previous evening, to the 
manifest alarm of the listeners. 

A moment’s reflection, however, banished 
all this, and laughing at our singular situ- 
ation, we determined coute qui coute, to 
escape from this modern labyrinth. Down 
the precipitate banks of the bayou we 
dashed, and made our way now upon 
one side of the nearly dried up stream, 
now upon the other, and now in the shal- 
low water. Once more, and for the last 
time, our tree was seen, we passed it, and 
the mystery was solved. It appears we 
had stumbled upon a peninsula formed by 
the bayou’s doubling upon itself. The en- 
trance was but a step from bank to bank, 
and when once in, our chance of finding 
our way out by the same isthmus was but 
small. By the time we reached the river, 
the sun was declining, and the threatening 
clouds warned us to make the best of our 
way homeward. Without any very serious 
mishap we arrived in safety, perfe ctly sa- 

tisfied with our exploit, and ‘willing i in fu- 
ture to await Joe’s motions. 

At last behold us fairly located upon the 
banks of the river, where Joe had selected 
a fine hard shingle beach upon which to 
The said camp was an 
extemporaneous affair, a kind of al fresco 
home, formed by setting up a few crotchets 
to sustain a rude roof of undressed shin- 
gles, there known as boards, supported 
upon diminutive rafters of cane. 


senses ? 
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This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe, 
or “dug out,” was selected, and in two 
days shaped, hollowed out, and launched. 
Fairly embarked now in the business, I 
found but little difficulty in obtaining a sup- 
ply of the green trout, and divers other 
kinds of river fish ; ; but the huge “ cats,” 
where were they? We fished at early 
morn and dewy eve, before the light had 
faded out from the stars of morning, and 
after dame nature had donned her noctur- 
nal mantle—all was vain. 

Joe counselled patience, and remarked 
that the larger species never run but dur- 
ing a rise or fall in the river, and must 
then be fished for at night. 

One morning heavy clouds in the north, 
and the sound of distant thunder, informed 
us that a storm was in progress near the 
head waters of our stream. Our rude | 
tackle was looked after, and bait prepared 
in anticipation of the promised fish, which 


the perturbed waters of the river were to | 


incite to motion. 

Night came, and we left for a spot which 
we were sure the “ cats’? must frequent ; a 
deep dark hole, immediately above a sedgy 
flat. Our patience and perseverance at 
length met with their reward. We felt 
something very carefully examining the 
bait, and at last tired of waiting for the 
bite, struck with force. 

We had him, a huge fellow too; back- 
wards and forwards he dashed, up and 
down, in and out ; no fancy tackle had we, 
but plain and trustworthy—at least so we 
fondly imagined. 

At last we had trailed the gentleman 
upon the sedge, and were upon the eve of 
wading in and securing him, when a splash 
in the water which threw it in every direc- 
tion, announced that semething new had | 
turned up, and away went we, hook and | 
line, into the black hole below. At this | 
moment our tackle parted; the robber, 
whether alligator or gar we know not, dis- 
appeared with our scarce captured prey, 
and we crawled out upon the bank in a 
blessed humor. 

Our fishing was finished for the evening ; 
but regaining the tackle as best we might, 
casting the line again into the pool, and 
fixing the pole firmly in the knot-hole of a 
fallen tree, we abandoned it to fish upon 
its own hook. 

When we arose in the morning, a chill 


cold norther was blowing fiercely, and the 
river had risen in the world during our 
slumber. 
| formed a temporary attachment had taken 


ing pole, and when the sun had fairly risen 


_ the ordinarily gentle current of the river 


| maddened stream. 


| ing down, and fairly kissing the waters at 
| its feet. 











The log to which our pole had 


its departure for parts unknown, and was 
in all human probability at that moment 
making an experimental voyage on account 
of ‘whom it may concern.” 

The keen eyes of Joe, who had been 
peering up and down the river, however, 
discovered something on the opposite side 
that bore a strong resemblance to the miss- 


we found that there it surely was, and 
moreover its bowing to the water’s edge, 
and subsequent straightening up, gave 
proof that a fish was fast to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold : > 


was now a mad torrent, lashing the banks 
in fury, and foaming over the rocks and 
trees, that obstructed its increased volume. 

Joe and ourselves looked despairingly at 
each other and shook our heads in silence 
and in sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and 
fro at times when the fish would repeat his 
efforts to escape ; it was worse than the cup oA 
of Tantalus, and bearing it as long as we 
could, we prepared for a plunge in the 
One plunge satisfied 
us; we were thrown back upon the shore, 
cold and dispirited. 

During the entire day there stood and 
swung to and fro the wretched pole, now 
upright as an orderly sergeant, now bend- 





The sight we bore until flesh and blood 
could no more endure. The sun had sunk 
to rest ; the twilight was fading away, and 
the stars were beginning to peep out from 
_ their sheltering places enquiringly, as if to 
‘know why the night came not on, when 

| we, stung to the soul, determined at any 

| hazard to dare the venture. 

Wringing Joe’s hand, who shook his head 
| very dubiously, up the stream bent we our 
course, until we reached a point some dis- 
tance above, from which the current pass- 
ing dashed with violence against the bank, 
| shot directly over to the very spot where 
_ waved and wagged dur wretched rod, erib- 
bed by the waters, and cabined and con- 
fined among the logs. 

We plunged in ; “and swift as arrow from 
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the bow, the 
panion to its mad career 
almost gained, when a shout from Joe call- 
ed our attention to the pole: alas, the fish 
was gone, and the line was streaming out 
in the fierce wind. 

That night were we avenged ; a huge cat 


water hurried us on, a com- 
The point was 


was borne home in triumph. How we took 
it, or where, it matters not ; for having em- 


ployed so much time in narrating how we | 


did not, we have 
how we did. 

The next point was to decide as to cook- | 
ing him. Joe advised a barbecue, A fine 
fellow he said like that, with two inches of 
yellow fat upon his back bone, would make 
a noble feast. Let not the *‘ two inches 
of fat” 
we have heard that in that country of lean 
swine, cat fish are used to fry bacon in. 


none remaining to: tell 


“ We cooked him that night, and we cooked 
him next day, 

And we cooked him in vain, until both passed 
away.” 





sachusetts. Dr. De Kay has given us the 
Fauna of the State of New York. De- 
witt Clinton and Dr. Mitchell contributed 
much valuable and scientific information 
upon the subject; yet the whole ground, 
or anything approaching it, has never even 
been attempted to be covered until the is- 


_sue of Mr. J. J. Brown’s practical, and 


} 


| 
} 


| 
| 


a thorough angler, and Mr. 
startle the incredulous reader, for | 


Mr. Herbert’s scientific work. 

A man may be an able ichthyologist, and 
yet not a successful angler, or mutatis mu- 
tandis, a successful angle sr, and yet be ig- 
norant "of the scientific names and correct 
classification of his prey—and a careful 
examination of the two works before us 
has induced the belief that Mr. Brown is 
Herbert a 
correct naturalist, and yet that each is the 
other’s inferior in that other’s particular 


forte. 


To compose a perfect work, or rather 
one approaching perfection, an author 


| should possess both qualifications in an emi- 


He would zot be cooked, and was in fact | 


worse, and not half so honest as a worthy 
old gander, once 
nocent friend of ours, that was found to 
contain in its maw a paper embracing both 
his genealogy and directions with reference 


warmly recommended. 


purchased by a very in- | 


nent degree ; but as perfection is never to 
be expected, at least not in initiatory at- 
tempts, we should receive thankfully and 
without undue cavilling, such knowle dge 
as we may obtain, and point out those er- 
rors that may meet our eye, not with the 
severe tone of caustic criticism, but with 


| the kindly feeling of one who has received 
to the advisable mode of preparing him for | 
the table ; of which all that we remember | 
was, that parboiling for sixteen days was | 


Sixteen days parboiling we are convinced | 
would but have rendered our friend the | 


tougher. We tried him over a hot fire, 
and a slow one—we smoked him, 
him, in fact tried all methods in vain, and 
finally consigned him again to the waters. 


simply this. Waste not your precious 


singed | 


a benefit, and knowing at what expense of 
time and labor, to the giver addresses a 
word of mild advice. 

In truth here is but little ground for 
eavilling, as both works are deserving of 
commendation, and are not only instructive 
but amusing. 

The half a life devoted to the fishing our 
waters from the great northern Lakes to 


| the Gulf of Mexico, with the interstices, 
The moral of our tale, dear reader, is | 


| 
} 


time in taking cats, but ¢f taken, dream | 


not of barbecuing them, but return them 
unsinged to the stream, and so shall a great 
waste of time and patience be spared. But 
to proceed more seriously 


such as wet and wintry days, filled up with 
the examination and comparison of speci- 
mens, would not more than prepare an 


| author to thoroughly discuss the subject. 


He must be a scholar , have not only read, 


| but carefully studied all that has been wala, 


There is probably no part of the world | 


whose waters teem with the finny tribe as do 
those that bound or intersect the northern 
portion of the western continent ; and yet 


until very lately they have been almost to- | 


tally neglected by the icthyologist and 
naturalist. A Dr. Smith has compiled an 
account of the fish of his own state, Mas- 


ten upon the subject, from Dame Joanna 
Berners, a piscatorial petticoat of the fif- 


| teenth century, to Yarrel and Agassiz ; an 
_ excellent draughtsman, a practical and 


, his occupation. 


pleasing writer, a thorough naturalist, a 
man of fortune—for his reward will be 
fame ; and one of iron constitution to en- 
able him to bear the exposures incident to 
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With all of these qualifications, and a 
sufficient love for science to induce him to 
bestow the best years of his life upon one 
subject, he may succeed in perfecting a 
work, with regard to whose merits envy 
herself shall be dumb. 

In the meanwhile, until some such self- 
denying public-spirited individual can be 
found, let us gratefully receive such light 
as may be given us, until a thorough sifting 
of all that has been written north, south, 
east, and west, shall enable us to arrive at 
truth. 

Mr. Herbert, whose work we shall first 
notice, thus commences his subject : 


“To deal with a subject so wide as the 
Fisu and Fisnine of an extent of country, 
greater than the whole of Europe, stretching 
almost from the Arctic Circle to the tropics, 
from the waters of the Atlantic to those 
of the Pacific Ocean, may seem, and indeed is, 
in some respects, a bold and presumptuous 
undertaking. It were so altogether, did I pre- 
tend to enter into the natural history of all or 
even one hundredth part of the fish peculiar 
to this continent and its adjacent seas. 

“ Such however, is by no means my aim or 
intention. I write for the sportsman ; and itis 
therefore with the sporting fish only that I 
propose to deal ; as, in a recent work of the 
field sports of the same region, it was with 
the game animals only I had to do. In the 
prefatory observations of that work I endeav- 
ored to make myself understood as to what 
constitutes game, in my humble opinion as 
regards animals of fur and feather. I did 
not, it is true, expect or even hope to suit the 
views and notions of everybody, particularly 
when I looked to the great variety of soils 
regions, and climates for the inhabitants of 
which I was writing; and to the extreme la- 
titude and longitude of ideas concerning 
sportsmanship which prevail in this country. 

“One would suppose it was sufficiently evi- 
dent that a work of the magnitude of the 
Universal Encyclopedia, and nothing short of 
that, would suffice to give an elaborate essay 
and disquisition on every separate sort of 
sport which every separate individual of every 
separate state in the Union may think proper 
to practice for his own pleasure and profit. 

a. 2 .*.@ ~ & * 

“ And before I proceed farther, I shall beg 
gentlemen from remote sections of the north, 
east, west, and south, not to wax wrathful 
and patriotically indignant, nor to reclaim 
(query, declaim ?) fiercely against the author of 
this work, because they fail to find therein 
described some singular specimen of the pis- 
cine race, known in their own districts, and 








there regarded as a sporting fish, but unknown 
as such to the world at large.” 


Having thus started upon the broad ba- 
sis that he will ot reproduce the fable of 
** The Old Man and his Ass,”’ in his work, 
we have surely no right to find fault with 
such distinctions and divisions as he—an 
author upon new and almost unbroken 
ground—chooses to draw. 

As “‘Game Fish,’ Mr. Herbert recog- 
nizes all those who “ will take the natural 
bait with sufficient boldness and avidity, 
and which, when hooked, are endowed 
with sufficient vigor, courage, and rapidity 
of motion, to offer so much resistance, and 
give so much difficulty to the captor, as to 
render the pursuit exciting and agreeable, 
apart from any consideration of the intrin- 
sic value of the fish.” 

A question might here arise as to wheth- 
er Mr. H. may not have gone too far in 
this last clause, for, without producing above 
one case in point, we will name the ‘‘ gar”’ 
as a fish that possesses all the above named 
qualifications, and yet is only mentioned 
once—as the gar-pike—and that m a very 
disparaging manner. According to our au- 
thor, the “‘ game fish” of this country are 
divided into two general classes, the fresh 
and the salt water fishes; and these again 
subdivided: the fresh as migratory, and 
non-migratory ; the salt, into deep-sea and 
shoal water. Mr. H., however, seems ra- 
ther unwilling to admit the deep-sea fishes 
to such honorable society, although grant- 
ing that much sport is to be had in the 
capture of the cod, &c., especially when 
such capture is the prelude to a chowder 
party. 

With regard to the cod, he perhaps may 
be deemed as too serious a subject to be 
made game of. A fish, to which almost 
the entire population of the eastern states 
owe two meals each week, is surely entitled 
to serious consideration. The day upon 
which the feasts of codfish are held are dif- 
ferent in the different towns and states, but 
each town has its own particular time. In 
New Haven, for instance, Saturday is set 
apart for this interesting duty. We are 
not aware of the existence of any law upon 
the subject—at least no legislative or cor- 
porative enactment—the law of habit, how- 
ever, rules supreme. 

We beg the courteous reader not to dis- 
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credit the plain and unvarnished facts re- 

garding this custom which we are about to 
relate. A very staid and worthy old gen- 
tleman resided in the aforesaid city, whom 
a successful mercantile career of more than 
thirty years had placed in independent, if not 
affluent circumstances, but through either 
custom or a desire to add to his already ample 
store, he still continued his business and his 
ante-prandial visits to the counting-room. 
One morning the good wife had postponed 
the matutinal meal in consequence of his 
absence, until that rare and valuable thing 
in a woman—her patience—was well nigh 
exhausted. At last, however, he made his 
appearance; and without any apology for 
his tardiness, but looking especially glum, 
and out of humor, he sat him down to eat. 
A cup of coffee, however, partially restored 
him, and opening his mouth he spake : 

‘* Most extraordinary circumstance, most 
extraordinary !” 

“Why, what do you mean, my dear 7” 
demanded the lady. 

‘Mean? Here have I had to open the 
store with my own hands, and after sitting 
in the doora full hour, waiting for my boys, 
not one of them made his appearance, and 
I was forced to close the store again to 
come to breakfast !”’ 

** Heavens !”? exclaimed the lady, with 
unfeigned horror; ‘‘ You have not been 
to the store? W hy i it’s Sunday ?” 

** Sunday ?” returned he, “ Sunday ? 
impossible, madam, we did not have cod- 
Jish for dinner yesterday !” 

The deseription and account of the fami- 
ly of Salmonide forms a large and interest- 
ing portion of the work. In the chapter 
devoted to the true salmon, Salmo Salar, 
we find some excellent hints upon the sub- 
ject of transporting the young of the kind, 
aud some very curious information respect- 
ing them. 

“Mr. Herbert has no faith in the gener- 
ally received opinion that steamboats have 

vaused the expulsion of the salmon from 
many of our rivers, such as the Hudson 
and Connecticut. He reasons, that were 
this the case, the Tay, Tweed, and Clyde, 
in Scotland, would suffer the same de »priva- 
tion, and thinks it far more likely that the 
waters are poisoned by the sawdust—espe- 
cially that of the hemlock—from the nu- 
merous mills that were once in operation 
upon the streams. As the timber upon 
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many of them has been now cut, he thinks 
it a very easy matter to again stock them 
with the noble fish. W ith regard to the 
experiments we quote : 


“Mr. Shaw, it seems, caused three ponds 
to be made, of different sizes, at about fifty 
yards distance from a salmon river, the Erith ; 
the pond being supplied by a stream of spring 
water, well furnished with the larve of in- 
sects. The average temperature of the water 
in the rivulet was rather higher and less va- 
niable than of that in the river; otherwise the 
circumstances of the ova contained in the 
ponds, and of the young fry produced there- 
from, were precisely similar to those of the 
spawn and fry in the. river. These ponds 
were all two feet deep, with well- gravelled 
bottoms, the highest pond eighteen feet by 
twenty-two, the second eighteen by twenty- 
five, the third thirty by fifty. 

‘“‘ Observing two salmon, male and female, 
in the river, preparing to deposite their spawn, 
Mr. Shaw prepared in the shingle, by the 
stream’s edge, a small trench, through which 
he directed a stream of water from the river, 
and at the lower extremity of the trench placed 
a large earthenware basin to receive the ova. 
This done, by means of a hoop net he secured 
the two fish which he had observed, and 
placing the female while alive, in the trench, 
forced her, by gentle pressure of her body, to 
deposite her ova in the trench. The male fish 
was then placed in the same position, and a 
quantity of the milt being pressed from his 
body passed down the stream and thoroughly 
impregnated the ova, which were then trans- 
ferred to the basin and thence to the small 
stream which fed the upper pond, where they 
were covered up in the gravel as usual. The 
temperature of the stream was 400, that of 
the river 36°. The skins of the salmon were 
preserved in order to prevent the possibility of 
doubt or cavilling concerning the species. 
The male fish, when taken, weighed sixteen, 
the female eight pounds. 

“The result was, that the young fish were 
hatched, as J have stated in the scale above 
given. When first emerging from the mem- 
brane in which it had been enclosed, with the 
yolk adhering to the abdomen, the young fry 
is as it was shown in No. 1 of the cut refer- 
red to above. The yolk is absorbed in twen- 
ty-seven days, after which the young fish re- 
quire nourishment. 

“At the end of two months, the young fish 
has attained the length of an inch and a quar- 
ter, as represented at No. 2; and at the age of 
six months he has grown to the size of three 
inches and a quarter, and, except in dimen- 
sions, is exactly rendered in No. 3 of the above 
cut. 

“From these facts we arrive at two conse- 
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quences. First, that the growth of the young 
salmon has been greatly overrated; and, sec- 
ondly, that, at a certain period of its life, the 
salmon is a parr. The extent to which the 
growth of the salmon has been overrated will 
be perceived at once, when it is shown that 
Dr. Knox, in the paper from which I have 
already quoted, states that the fry which 
emerged from their capsules on the first of 
April were taken, on the 22d of the same 
month, in the same year, as smolts, with the 
fly, of the size of the little finger.” 


Although the experiments quoted by us 
below refer only to trout, there can be no 
manner of doubt but that the mode would 
be equally applicable to salmon. 


‘His plan of raising trout from the egg 
Was a very simple one. He had a box made 
with a small wire grating at one end in the 
corner for admitting water from a fresh source, 
or stream, and at the other end of the side of 
the box there were a number of holes to allow 
the exit of the water; the bottom of the box 
was filled with pebbles and gravel of differ- 
ent sizes, which were kept covered with water 
that was always in motion. In November, or 
the beginning of December, when the trout 
were in full maturity for spawning, and col- 
lected in the river for this purpose upon the 
beds of gravel, he caught the males and fe- 
males in a net, and by the pressure of his 
hands received the ova in a basin of water, 
and suffered the melt, seminal fluid, to pass 
into the basin, and after they had remained a 
few minutes together, he introduced them up- 
on the gravel in the box, which was placed 
under a source of fresh, cool, and pure water. 
In a few weeks the eggs burst, and the box 
was filled with an immense number of 
young trout, which had a small bag attached 
to the lower part of their body, containing a 
part of the yolk of the egg, which was still 
their nourishment. In this state they were 
easily carried from place to place, in confined 
portions of fresh water, for some days, requi- 
ring apparently no food; but after about a 
week, the nourishment in their bag being ex- 
hausted, they began to seek their food in the 
water, and rapidly increased in size.” 


We can see no objection to Mr. Her- 
bert’s ideas that the salmon may again be 
introduced into those streams from which 
they have disappeared, now that the cause 
of that depopulation has probably ceased, 
and perfectly agree with him, that the sub- 
ject is worthy of legislative attention and 
enactment. 

With regard to the Long Island pick- 
erel, we imagined that Mr Herbert had 


been betrayed into an error; but not being 
willing to array our opinions unsupported 
against such authority, we applied to a 
brother angler, whom we knew to be au 
fait in all the sports of the Island. 

In extracting the following from his note, 
we would remark that the reason for not 
giving the name and locality was, that Dr. 
requested their omission, upon the 
ground that too great publicity might be 
fatal to the sport of one of his favorite re- 
sorts. 

“¢ At Pond in the vicinity of ' 
Long Island, a friend and myself caught, 
last April, by trolling, fourteen pickerel, 
the average weight of which was four 
pounds.”? 

This statement differs widely from that 
in the volume before us. 











“The Long Island pickerel rarely, if ever, 
in these waters, exceed a pound weight, and 
that is greatly above the average, which is 
probably nearer one half that size.”"—Fish 
and Fishing, p. 161. 


We have no space to regularly dissect 
this volume, but must speak of it as a 
whole. It is admirably got up, and re- 
flects great credit for that, not only upon 
the publishers, but also upon the author, 
who, with unexampled industry, ingenuity, 
and versatility of talent, has sketched most 
of the illustrations, and drawn them him- 
self upon the blocks. Of course, there 
are errors; the book is deficient in South- 
ern fish, and the reason probably is, that 
Mr. Herbert, not being able to obtain in- 
formation which he knew to be authentic, 
preferred to remain silent with regard to 
many of them. The work contains very 
ample directions and instructions for the 
fly fisher, and numerous plates of artificial 
flies, hooks, and other appliances of the 
gentle craft. Wishing the book and its 
author all success, we yet hope that this 
may be but the precursor of another and 
better volume, freed from some few errors 
that many of our brethren of the press 
have busied themselves in pointing out, 
without endeavoring to ascertain the true 
merits of the work. 

The other volume under our considera- 
tion, is the fourth edition of an admirable, 
practical work, by a practical man, which 
began its career as a small unadorned pock- 
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et affair, and has at last attained to the dig- 
nity of an octavo. 
The preface opens in the unpretending 


To the trout our author devotes no less 


| than forty five pages, discussing the sub- 


| ject in every possible manner. 


style which characterizes the work through- | 
out, but little claim being made by Mr. | 


Brown to authorship or literary attainments, 
the information contained having been de- 
rived from the best authorities, both Eng- 


lish and American, and from distinguished | 


anglers, and ichthyologists, with whom his 
occupation has brought him in contact. 
The first fifty pages of the work are de- 
voted to a very minute account of the vari- 
ous kinds of tackle, hooks, flies, &e., &c., 
the mode of preparing them, and their use, 
of which numerous illustrations are given 
throughout the work. 








THE TROUT. 


With re- 
gard to the weight and size of the fish, he 
is at issue with Mr. Herbert, and is of 
the opinion that it attains a much larger 
size than the latter gentleman will credit. 


“The silver trout, a common trout, is found 
in almost all of our swift running Northern 
streams, and weighs from one to fifteen 


| pounds.”—Angler’s Guide, p. 66. 





“One fish I saw myself, on last New Year's 
day, which, shameful to tell, had been caught 
through the ice, near Newburgh. This fish 
weighed an ounce or two above five pounds, 
and was well fed, and apparently in good con- 
dition; but, as I said before, all these must 
be taken as exceptions, proving the rule that 
trout in American waters rarely exceed two or 
three pounds in weight, and never compare in 
size with the fish taken in England.”—Fish 
and Fishing, p. 258. 


Who shall decide, between the two con- 
tending authorities, both positive in their 
assertions? Not we. The largest fish of 
the kind it was ever our fortune to cap- 
ture, measured nineteen inches, but was in 
bad condition and we did not weigh him. 
Of the modes of taking the trout, we extract: 


“There are three different methods pursued 
in the capture of the trout. Angling at the 
top, with a natural or artificial fly, grasshop- 
per, or other small insect; at the middle, with 
a minnow, shrimp, or similar small fish; and 
at the bottom, with a worm, or different kind 
of pastes.” 

“ Of fly fishing.—Of all the various modes 
adopted and contrived by the ingenuity of 
man, for pulling out the cunning trout, this, at 
once, recommends itself as the perfection of 
the art, but as it is considered by the majority 


| of our brethren more difficult than worm fish- 


ing, it has many objectors. But the difficul- 
ties are more in the imagination than the prac- 
tice, and when once understood, it gives the 
highest pleasure of the art. Others think 
they will not take the fly at all in this coun- 
try, and having fished with a worm all the 
days of their life, they cannot be persuaded 
that, with a simple fly made of feather, they 
can take as many fish and oftentimes more.” 


We have no doubt our author is per- 
fectly aw fart on this part of his subject, 
and yet we are very sure that we have wit- 
nessed a performance in the fly fishing, of 
rather fly angling line, of which he has 
never dreamed. 
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A friend and ourselves were fishing 
away a few days, at a very primitive 
place upon Long Island, boarding with a 
farmer, who, though a rude angler, was 
nevertheless a very successful one. Our 
friend was a skillful fly fisher, and a short 
time after our arrival exhibited his collec- 
tion to the host, who looked very disdain- 
fully upon them, and inquiring the price 
of such things, shook his head, saying, 
“they would not do for Ais pocket, and if 
he wanted to use any such new fangled no- 
tions, he could make those himself that 
would answer the purpose quite as well.” 
Our friend ridiculed the idea, and placing 
his angling bag at his disposal dared him 
to the feat. 

An agricultural life had stiffened mine 


host’s fingers, and rendered them totally | 


unfitted for such delicate work—to use a 
vulgar expression, his fingers were all 
thumbs—however, to work he went, and 
produced some such thing as might result 
from throwing a lump of tar in a bag of 
hen’s feathers, and then running a hole 
through it. 
of laughter, when he entered the boat with 
a long reed pole upon his shoulder, and at 
the end of its dependent line this nonde- 
script, which he dignified with the title of 
artificial fly. Not in the least annoyed at 
our ridicule, he insisted that with it he 
would take such a fish as we never before 
had seen—and he did—for, whirling his 
long line like a whip lash, at the very mo- 
ment he darted it forward for the cast, a 
swallow seized the bait, and found itself 
without a head, instanter. The laugh was 
now upon our host’s side, but, alas, this 
triumph was his last. 

Should Mr. Brown, or any other gentle- 
man in the business, desire a pattern of 
his invention, we shall take pleasure in re- 
ferring him to the inventor, and informing 
him of his local habitation, and his name. 

Among the many fine fish that frequent 
our Atlantic coast, none can be found 
more truly deserving the title of ‘‘ game,”’ 
than the striped bass. 

They are met with in the bays, estuaries, 
and rivers from Florida to Massachusetts 
Bay, but perhaps Chesapeake Bay is their 
favorite place of resort. According to 
Mr. Brown they sometimes attain the 
weight of one hundred pounds. 

There appears to be some difference of 


Loud and long were our peals | 
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THE STRIPED BASSE. 


opinion as to whether or not this fish is 
peculiar to our continent. In our author’s 
opinion they are; and the celebrated Dr. 
Mitchell must have supposed that he gave 
the first account of them in a paper which 
is to be found among the transactions of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society ; 
for he there calls them ‘‘ Mitchell’s perch, 
striped basse, or rock fish.” 

Dr. Smith, however, appears to have 
differed in opinion, if we may judge from 
the following extract. 


“ By what authority Dr. Mitchell gave his 
own name to the striped basse, “ Perca Mitch- 
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elli,’ we cannot divine; he might with equal | 


authority have tacked his name to the white 
shark or to the bones of the mastodon, and 
the last would have savored less of vanity 
than affixing his cognomen to a common table 
fish, known from time immemorial all over 
Europe.” 


We extract the following concerning the 
mode of capture: 


‘In the early season shrimp is far the best 





for the table to none of the finny tribe, es- 


| pecially in the northern cities, in whose 
| markets of late years he has become almost 


bait, especially where the water is salt, though | 


in the Passaic anglers are very successful tn 
the use of shad-roe as a bait. This bait is 
rather difficult to manage by a novice. The 


experienced angler makes use of tow or wool. | 


Cutting his bait with as much of the skin as 


possible, and winding a few strands of tow or | 


wool around it on the hook. 

‘The shad-roe has been tried repeatedly at 
Maccomb’s Dam, and in Newtown Creek, 
without success; the reason is obvious to the 
writer. The shad run up the fresh water 
streams to spawn, and are never known to 
spawn at either of the places just mentioned. 
In the latter part of June, the bass prefer the 
soft or shedder crab, though the shrimp con- 
tinues to be used with success until near the 
first of August, when the crab is decidedly 
the best of all baits that can be used. The 
mode of angling consequently varies at this 
time. While using the shrimp, the angler is 
generally most successful, by using the float, 
and suspending his hook from mid water to 


a rarity, and of course his value has pro- 
portionably increased. 

On the southern coast however, they 
are found in great numbers, especially in 
the bays and estuaries attached to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon the sedgy flats of Galveston and 
San Jacinto bays, which serve as nurse- 
ries, they are found in incredible numbers, 
and of all sizes, weighing from a quarter 
of a pound to ten and twelve pounds. 

According to Mr. Brown, they are some- 
times taken in the northern waters, of the 
weight of fifteen pounds, and it is highly 
probable that none but the largest and 
oldest of the kind ever find their way north 


| of the capes of the Chesapeake. 


The plate on page 46, like the two pre- 
ceding—a fac simile of the one to be found 


| in the ‘* Angler’s Guide””—is very nearly 


within a foot of the bottom, excepting where | 


the water is quite shallow, when it should 
hang just so as to clear the bottom, as in 
water of little depth the fish look for their 
prey near the bottom. 

“ But when crab bait is new, the best mode 
of fishing is for the bait to lie on the bottom, 
a sliding sinker is then the best, always as 
light as the tide will allow. The largest fish 
are generally taken by thus fishing at the bot- 
tom without a float, and the reason of dispen- 
sing with the float is obvious, if we look at 
the habits of the fish. In angling with shrimp 
the bait should be suspended as above stated, 
because the shrimps, by the action of the cur- 
rent, are frequently swept from the edges of 
the channel, or driven by eels or other ene- 
mies, and the bass look for them accordingly ; 
when feeding on crab, however, these fish 
search along the bottom to find the crab in his 
helpless and defenceless state, and swim with 
their bodies at an angle, with the head down- 
ward, where experience teaches them to find 
their prey.” 


With some slight notice of the sheeps- 
head, we must now close the work. 
The sheepshead is thought to be inferior 








a perfect representation of the fish. 

One fault is however evident to all 
sportsmen acquainted with him—those 
sharp projecting teeth are entirely wrong; 
his mouth is armed with teeth, hard as 
paving stones, and large as kernels of corn, 
resembling those of the sheep, and from 
this he derives his name. 


“ Strong tackle is essential for taking them, 
as they are a very vigorous and powerful fish, 
and are furnished with a fine set of front 
teeth, resembling the teeth of the sheep— 
whence the name. The sheepshead will take 
the whole clam in his mouth when he finds it, 
and crack it without the aid of the fisher- 
man, &c.” 


In conclusion we can but add “ macte 
virtute,”? go on and prosper, Mr. Brown, 
we trust that your volume, which has 
grown from a small duodecimo to a re- 
spectable octavo, may continue to increase 
until leaving its state of single blessedness, 
it may appear in a connubial trio volume 
condition, both as full of instruction and 
amusement as this. And may all brothers 
of the angle, in the place of finding fault 
with the trivial errors, or grumbling at the 
omissions of our author, put their own 
shoulders to the wheel, and furnish with 
such information as it may be in their 
power to supply, those who are equally 
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anxious to obtain and disseminate any new 
light. 

Of these two works, Mr. Herbert’s is 
the more pretentious in appearance, better 
adapted to the library of the naturalist, 
and its engravings are far superior to those 








of its rival, while the book of Mr. Brown 
has the advantage in its typography, and is 
we think a preferable manual for practical 
sportsmen, for whose use it was alone in- 


tended. i 


THE SHEEPSHEAD. 
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No writer would seem to be less in need 
of the labors of the biographer than the il- 
lustrious philosopher whose name stands at 
the head of this paper. His works present 
not only a complete autobiography, but the 
conscientious result of a most rigorous and 
strict self-analysis. He obeyed the golden 
precept almost to excess. He would seem 
to have entertained no other serious object 
in life, but to weigh, ponder, and record 
the most seeret as well as the most obvious 
phenomena of his mental and physical self. 
If an accident befell him, his first care was 
to observe and note how it affected his per- 
son and his mind. If illness came upon 
him, he would watch its beginning and its 
progress, keep a record of the minutest 
change, ‘and speculate as to the probable 
result, not like the hypochondriae overmuch 
sensitive to personal ailment and darkly 
brooding over a gloomy futurity, but like 
a fervent worshipper of induction, patient- 
ly gathering facts whereon to found a the- 
ory. When, after much curious revolving 


of that constant and inexhaustible theme of 


thought, he had at last ascertained the ex- 
istence of some fact in his moral or bodily 
organization, which he deemed it worth 
while to communicate to others, he forth- 
with proceeded to hunt among his mem- 
oranda for other facts in point, or remark- 
able sayings of other writers, illustrative 
of his position. These he pounded to- 
gether, or faggotted, to use his expression, 
into an essay. Thus it happens that nearly 
every chapter in his work is pointed with 
allusions to his own present or past history, 
or speculations as to his future destiny. He 
was his own theme, and everlasting topic ; 

his own historiographer, and not unfre- 

quently his own eulogizer. The result 
of his mode of proceeding is the most 





MOTAIGNE.* 


complete, detailed, and particular view 
of a man that has ever been given to 
the world. Montaigne did what Rousseau 
boasted that he would do in his confessions. 
Both had the same object in view ; but our 
author had this advantage over the Gene- 
van rhetorician, that he saw through his 
subject with the calm eye of reason. For, 
despite some vanity and over minuteness of 
research, Montaigne was seldom blinded 
by conceit, never by prejudice, whilst his 
imitator would even sacrifice truth to an 
antithesis. 

With materials so numerous from so au- 
thentic a source, it would seem that the 
judgment of posterity ought to be unan- 
imous as to the merits or demerits of Mon- 
taigne. Yet this is far from being the case. 
The task of reconciling apparent inconsis- 
tencies, is so difficult, the tendency to gen- 
eralize and systematize, is so captivating, 
that the detractors, as well as the apolo- 
gists, of Montaigne, have confined their 
efforts to the gathering of such isolated 
parts of our author’s confessions as prop- 
ped their preconceived opinions. Erving 
(as millions of ‘‘ judges of human nature”? 
have done and will do,) in this, that having 
to present at one view a many faced object, 
of which no one eye can emprace the whole 
at once, they strive to mould it into such a 
shape as will offer the largest possible sur- 
face at one glance. They flatten the dia- 
mond into a medal and conceal the incon- 
venient reverse. 

Our author himself furnishes a passage 
in point. ‘‘ Those,’’ says he, ‘‘who make 
it their business to observe human actions, 
never find themselves so much puzzled in 
any thing as how to reconcile and set them 
before the world in a self-consistent light 
and reputation; for they are generally such 
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strange contradictions in dinate that it 
seems almost impossible they should pro- 
ceed from one and the same person.” 
What the shrewd Montaigne considered so 
difficult has proved an insuperable stum- 
bling block to his critics, whether friendly 
or not. Nor can we blame them, except 
for having attempted what, but for their 
boundless fatuity, they must have 
to be impossible. One of these amusing 
blunders of criticisms it may be worth our 
while to notice, because it is extremely 
sentimental, extremely erroneous, and be- 
cause it comes from the pen of one of the 
most accomplished sentence-mongers of 
the day—Alphonse de Lamartine. 

The illustrious historian of the Giron- 
dins, is pleased to say, anent Montaigne, 
what follows :—‘* This doubt, which takes 
a pleasure in doubting, appeared to me 
absolutely infernal. Man is born to be- 
lieve or die. Montaigne can produce 
nothing but sterility in the mind of 
any one who enjoys his writings. To 
believe nothing is to do nothing. The 
coarseness, too, of Montaigne’s expres- 
sions wounded and irritated the delicacy 
of my sensibility. Filthiness of words is 
a stain upon the soul. An obscene word 
produces the same impression on my mind 
as a putrid odor does on my olfactory sys- 
tem. I admired in Montaigne only that 
charming simplicity of style, which unveils 
the graceful form of the mind, and dis- 
plays the very palpitations of the heart un- 
der the epidermis of the man. 
philosophy appeared to me pitiful. 
not the philosophy of the pig, for he” 
(query, pig or Montaigne?) “thinks. It 
is not the philosophy of man, for he comes 
to no conclusion. But it is the philosophy 
of the child, for he sports with every thing. 
Now this world is not a childish toy. 
The work of God is well worth the trouble 
of being viewed seriously, and human na- 
ture is noble and unfortunate enough to be 
treated, if not with respect, at least with 
pity. Pleasantry on such a subject is not 
only cruel but impious.” 

Bravo! Heraclitus! well whined, and 
in pretty, antithetical French. We know 
that you prefer (in print) tears to smiles, 
sorrow to cheerfulness. We have not for- 
gotten the famous—Je fus des la mamelle 
un homme de douleurs—nor the playful 
stanzas in which the witty Barthelemy con- 


known } 





trasts your : ieee an form and athletic 
proportions with the dolorous tendency of 
your song—your keen relish of the sub- 
stantial goods of this world with the sad 
vibrations of your melancholy lyre, tuned 
to we know not what dispirited echoes of the 
muse of captive Israel. We know that you 
love to sing in a minor key—success to you, 
since fashion applauds—but, nevertheless, O 
Heraclitus! your proposition concerning our 
philosopher must be, minor and major, de- 
molished ere we have done with you. 

In the first place, let us dispose of the 
charge of obscenity, which might preju- 
dice some unsophisticated readers. Grant- 
ed that Montaigne occasionally (though 
rarely for the times in which he lived) lets 
slip a word or two not to be mentioned to 
ears polite of this century. We by no 
means insist that Montaigne’s works shall 


be forced upon the leisure of all classes, 





But his | 
It is | 


| and all ages. 


But if his occasional indul- 
gence of a freedom of expression, which 
shocked not even the moral sense of the 
most fastidious beauty of the sixteenth 
century, is sufficient to “wound the deli- 
cacy’? of M. de Lamartine’s “ sensibility,” 
why, surely, he had better close the book 
unread. Now watch the sequence; see if 
the argument does not prove too much. 
Not only must he deprive himself of the 
pleasure of reading the entertaining Mon- 
taigne, but the ‘glori ious Rabelais, the 
plea using Marat, the god-like Moliére, 
the chaste Racine himself. (Vide Plaid- 
eurs). In fact the whole literature of 
his country—age, and of every other 
country—up to a very recent period 
of questionable improvement, must re- 
main forever a sealed book to his “ deli- 
cate sensibility.” Nay, we will go further 
—the whole array of the immortal classics 
of either language is disfigured with “ stain 
upon the soul.” The fathers of the church 
must not be consulted by persons so deli- 
eately framed as M. de Lamartine. The 
pious and eloquent Saint Augustine would 
shock his nerves. The holy Scriptures 
themselves contain passages not sufficient- 
ly gauged over for his immaculate eye. 
While he must be forever debarred from 


| studying, in the originals, the merits or de- 


merits of the reformers, for nothing can be 
more obscene than the vituperation of Mar- 
tin Luther, except it be the vituperation of 
some of his adversaries. 
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sexes, had a pleasant way of their own of 
ealling things by their names. Queen 


Elizabeth made use of expressions in open | 


court which no decent wench of our day 


hearing of man (mem., that famous speech 
about “the trifle light as air’). This 
freedom of words Montaigne indulged to 
some extent. He wrote the language 
which he spoke to his wife and daughters, 
without malice prepense—the language in 
which he conversed with Madame D’ Estis- 
sac, and all the ladies of the court, without 
fear of offence, for no offence was meant. 
Our vigorous and plain spoken forefathers 
(and foremothers) were not gifted with that 
“delicacy of sensibility’? which distin- 
guishes some lyric bards of our day. And 
it is to that very absence of conventional- 
ism that we may in a great measure attrib- 
ute “that charming simplicity of style’? 
which characterizes our author, and which 
has won the regard even of M. de Lamar- 
tine. 

The charge concerning the skepticism 
of Montaigne is just about as well founded 
and as rational as the one we have just dis- 
posed of. But ere we reply to **the gen- 
tleman on the other side,’’? we must dissect 
his speech, and arrive at his strict mean- 
ing. Flowers of rhetoric are not proofs ; 
words are not facts; point is not logic. 
We declare that we do not understand 
what signifies, ‘* Man is born to believe or to 
die.’’ ** To believe nothing is to do nothing.” 
We have known some stubborn doubters, 
who staunchly wrought and wrote, and did 
a great deal in their way. Their bump of 
vitality likewise, never appeared to us to be 
unusually small. We have known them, 
in fact, to live to a good old age. There- 
fore we will charitably infer, that those in- 
comprehensible sentences contain some hid- 
den germ of mystical significance which, 
being too deep for us, we shall not under- 
take to fathom. Neither can we conceive 
any sane mind (Pyrrhonians are not sane) 
that will doubt for the sake of doubting. 
Montaigne took no pleasure in doubting; 
he took pleasure in investigating, in philos- 
ophizing. But then he says ‘‘ to philoso- 
phize is to doubt’’—of course, up to the 
point of rational conviction. Montaigne 
was so little a skeptic for the sake of skep- 


ticism, that he treats quite disrespectfully | doubt. 


VOL. V. NO. I. NEW SERIES. 


The truth is, that our ancestors of both | 
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the famous saying of Pliny: Solum cer- 


| tum nil esse certi ; he calls it *‘ a bold say- 


ing,”’ and dismisses it along with the quad- 
rature of the circle and the philosopher’s 


| stone.—( p. 312.) 
would venture to whisper any where in the | 


That he had a skeptical turn of mind, 
we will freely admit, and fortunate it has 


proved for the weal of science that some 


minds are gifted with that turn. For in- 
stance, he was a skeptic as to the infalli- 
bility of Aristotle, at a time when the 
church had almost unqualifiedly adopted 
and lent her sanction to his doctrines—at 
a time when one fanatical worshipper de- 
clared that ** The touchstone and square 
of all solid imagination and all truth was, 
an absolute conformity to Aristotle’s doc- 


| trine, and that all besides was nothing but 
| inanity and chimera; for he had seen all 


and said all.’? And just about this time, 
at a few hundred miles from where Mon- 
taigne penned his wondrous essays, another 
kindred mind, gifted also with a skeptical 
turn, presumed likewise to doubt, and 
founded with his novum organum the ed- 
ifice of modern science. Nor did Bacon 
die of his doubt, but gained immortality by 
his labors. 

As another instance, he was a skeptic as 
to the practical use of the science of med- 
icine ; and carried his skepticism so far as 
to dispense with the services of physicians 
—making this much manifest by his exam- 
ple, that he was candid in his unbelief. 
And if there be any truth in modern med- 


_ ical discovery, who need wonder that one 


| sensibilities, 





| 


who was nearly a cotemporary of Paracel- 
sus questioned the knowledge of the sons 
of Eseulapius. Montaigne seems to have 
cousidered that the main resource of the 
remedial art lay in the patient’s imagina- 
tion, and himself once applied that princi- 
ple in a most ludicrous yet efficient manner, 
although, for fear of shocking ‘“ delicate 
” we scarcely dare to allude to 
it here. 

Thus far we fail to discover any in- 
stance of self-willed unbelief. Montaigne 
appears merely in the light of an educated 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, pos- 
sessed of sufficient information to perceive 
the vanity of the science of his day, yet 
lacking the energy and the erudition to un- 
mask it entirely, and confining his efforts 
to the putting on record of a rational 
Let us now study the complexion 
4 
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of his mind in matters of pure abstract 
faith, and see whether he advocates that 
inquiry should be carried beyond the limits 
of human ken. The sincerity of his reli- 
gious professions has been questioned. His 
characteristic ‘Que sais-je ?’? has been 
appealed to as expressing a great deal more 
than a candid avowal of ignorance, and 
some passages there are in his writings 
which would bear rather hard against him 
in an Inquisitorial Court.* Yet it seems 
scarcely fair to single out isolated passages 
of a work composed at intervals during a 
period of many years, any more than it 
would be to write out M. de Lamartine’s 
political catechism from his earlier ‘t Me- 
ditations.”” For our own part, after a care- 
ful inquiry, we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Montaigne was a pure minded, 
sincere christrian, however much he might 


deprecate religious war, and doubt the | 


policy of both the contending parties. Out 
of hundreds of passages which we could 
adduce from his writings, we select the fol- 








| 


lowing, whieh serves as a fair specimen of 


his desultory manner, at the same time that 
it affords indications of his proneness to in- 
quire and discriminate. 


“Things unknown} are the principal and 
true field of imposture, forasmuch as, in the 
first place, their very strangeness lends them 
credit ; and moreover, by not being subjected 
to our ordinary reason, they deprive us of the 
means to question and dispute them. On 
which account, says Plato, it is much more 
easy to satisfy the hearers when speaking of 
the nature of the gods than of the nature of 
men, because the ignorance of the auditory af- 
fords a fair and large career, and all manner 
of liberty in the handling of recondite things ; 
and thence comes to pass that nothing is so 
firmly believed as what we least know ; nor 
any people so confident as those who enter- 
tain us with fables, such as your alchymists, 
judicial astrologers, fortune tellers, physici- 
ans, and 7d genus omne. To whom I could 
willingly if I durst, join a set of people who 





* For instance the famous passage: “ the dead 
est deaths are the best.” 

+ In making our selections we avail ourselves 
of the admirable transletion of Charles Cotton, 
as reviewed and corrected by William Hazlitt. 
This work, as it now stands, is the very best of 
the kind that we know of. Itis a faithful and 
elegant version from one of the most difficult 
authors that could be selected for translation. 
The very style of Montaigue seems to glow 
through its English dress, 





take upon them to interpret and control the 
designs of God himself, making a business of 
finding out the cause of every accident, and 
of prying into the secrets of the divine will, 
there to discover the incomprehensible motives 
of his work. And although the variety and 
the continual discordance of events throw them 
from corner to corner, and toss them from east 
to west, yet do they still persist in their 
vain inquisition, and with the same pencil 
paint black and white. In a nation of the 
Indies, there is a commendable custom that 
when anything befalls them amiss in any en- 
counter or battle, they publicly ask pardon of 
the Sun, who is their God, as having com- 
mitted an unjust action, always imputing their 
good or evil fortune to the divine justice, and 
to that submitting their own judgment and 
reason. *Tis enough for a christian to believe 
that all things come from God, to receive them 
with acknowledgement of his divine and in- 
scrutable wisdom, and thankfully to accept 
and receive them with what face they may so- 
eVer present themselves.” 


We submit that the above extract 
scarcely shows any disposition to doubt for 
doubt’s sake. The purest minded chris- 
tian might endorse it as it stands. The 
truth seems to be that the judicious Mon- 
taigne, whose calm reasoning could dissect 
the secret motives of men, whose pene- 
trating mind saw through all the hypoeri- 
sies of the world, and estimated their real 
worth ; the sensible Montaigne who avowed 
that “* Distinguo was the universal part of 
his Logic,” was a thorough going conserva- 
tive by principle, in politics, religion, and 
legislation. On these subjects he depre- 
cated abrupt reform and useless agitation. 
He wished to see evils corrected by a slow 
and gradual process. To his sovereign he 
professed an affection without enthusiasm, 
‘‘ purely legitimate and political, neither 
attached nor repelled by private interests.”’ 
He sought no place at court, although al- 
ways welcome there, and enjoying in high 


quarters an influence which few could 
boast. Though a firm Catholic, and an 


eye-witness of one of the fiercest wars 
ever waged in the name of religion, he ab- 
stained from taking any share in the strug- 
gle. Nevertheless he enjoyed the es- 
teem of both parties to such an extent 
that they united in requesting him to 
write the chronicle of that distracted age ; 
** | am solicited,’’ he says, ‘‘to write the 
affairs of my own time by some who fancy 
I look upon them with an eye less blinded 
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with prejudice or partiality than another, 
and have a clearer insight into them, by 


reason of the free access fortune has given | 


me to the heads of both factions ; but they 
do not consider that to purchase the glory 
of Sallust, I would not give myself the 
trouble, sworn enemy as I am to all obli- 
gation, assiduity, and perseverance ; be- 
sides that there is nothing so contrary to 
my style as a continued and extended nar- 
rative, | so often interrupt and cut myself 
short in my writing solely for want of 
breath.” 

What can be more conservative than the 
following passage from our author, which 
we commend for perusal to some would-be 
modern reformers in jurisprudence. “ In 
all things, saving only in those that are 
evil,” a change is to be feared; even the 
change of seasons, winds, viands, and hu- 
mors. And no laws are in their true cre- 
dit, but such to which God has given so 
long a continuance that no one knows their 
beginning, or that there ever was any 
other. 

We cannot refrain from transcribing the 
following passage at length ; it is in point, 
and truly Montaigne-like. 


“ A man may say, with some color of truth, 
that there is an abecedarian ignorance that 
precedes knowledge, and a doctoral ignorance 
that comes after it; an ignorance which know- 
ledge creates and begets, as she despatches and 
destroys the first. Of simple understandings, 
little inquisitive, and little instructed, are made 
good christians, who by reverence and obedi- 
ence implicitly believe, and are constant in 
their belief. In the moderate understandings, 
and the middle sort of capacities, error of 
opinions is begot. They follow the appear- 
ance of the first sense, and have some color of 
reason on their side, to impute our walking in 
the old beaten path to simplicity and stupidi- 
ty. I mean in us who have not informed 
ourselves by study. The higher and nobler 
souls, more solid and clear-sighted, make up 
another sort of true believers, who by a long 
and religious investigation, have obtained a 
clearer and more penetrating light into the 
scriptures, and have discovered the mysterious 
and divine secret of our ecclesiastical polity. 
* * * * The simple peasants are good 
people, and so are the philosophers. * * * * 
The mongrels, who have disdained the first 
form of the ignorance of letters, and have not 
been able to attain the latter, (sitting betwixt 
two stools, as 1 and a great many more of us 
do,) are dangerous, foolish, and troublesome ; 
these are they that disturb the world. And 
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| therefore it is that I, for my own part, retreat 


as much as | can towards my first and natural 
station, whence I so vainly attempted to ad- 
Vance,” 


With such feelings, and in such a spirit, 
Montaigne lived and died a strict Catholic, 
punctual in the observance of the forms of 
his religion, gently chiding the inconsiderate 
zeal which, in the name of a God of Peace, 
covered with blood the fair fields of France, 
but declining to take part in the contest, 
either by drawing the sword or by arguing 
the abstraction which arrayed Huguenot 
against Catholic. Many a time did the 
fierce tide of war sweep past the walls of 
the old chateau where Montaigne rehearsed 
for posterity, ‘* the good lessons which our 
mother nature teaches us,’’ without harm- 
ing the philosopher, or disturbing the se- 
renity of his leisure. For, as he says, there 
is nothing in this world he was so much 
afraid of as fear. His speculations on the 
comparative traquillity in which he was 
permitted to live are characteristic. 


‘Peradventure the facility of entering my 
house has been a means to preserve it from 
the violence of our civil wars; defence allures 
an enemy, and mistrust provokes him. I 
enervated the soldiers’ design by depriving the 
exploit of danger and all matter of military 
glory, which is wont to serve them for pre- 
tence and excuse. Whatever is bravely done 
is honorably done, at a time when justice is 
dead. I render then the conquest of my house 
cowardly and base; it is never shut to any 
one that knocks. My gate has no other guard. 
than a porter, and that of ancient custom and 
ceremony who does not so much serve to de- 
fend it as to offer it with more decency and 
the better grace. 1 have no other guard or 
sentinel than the stars. A gentleman would 
play the fool to make a show of defence if 
he be not really in a condition to defend him- 
self. He that lies open on one side is every~ 
where so. Our ancestors did not think ef 
building frontier garrisons. * * * That 
so many garrisoned houses have been lost, 
whereas this of mine remains, makes me apt 
to suspect that they were only lost by being 
guarded; this gives an enemy both, an inavi- 
tation and color of reason ; all defence shows 
a face of war. Let who will, come to me in 
God’s name; but I shall not invite them. ’Tis 
retirement I have chosen for my repose from 
war. I endeavor to withdraw this corner 
from the public tempest, as I also do ano- 
ther corner of my soul. Our war may put on 
what forms it will, multiply and diversify it- 
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self into new periies 
not budge.” 


; for my own part I shall 


It must have been a singular spectacle | 
for the contemporaries of Montaigne to | 
see one called, by his rank, his fortune, 
and his mental stiperiority, to play an ac- 
tive and influential part in the deadly strag- 
gle that was distracting France, thus with- | 
, ahora himself into “retirement, and by | 
the mere force of his character pouring as 


it were the precious oil of his philosophy 


upon the troublous waters, contrive for 
himself a calm spot amidst ‘‘ the public 
tempest.’? For, as he informs us, lie was 
“‘the only man of his condition’? who 
dared at that time thus to entrust his 
homestead “ purely to the protection of | 
lieaven, without removing either plate, 
deeds, or hangings.” 
somewhat selfish part which he enaeted, 
was the result, in a great measure, of the 
very peculiar education which he had re- 
ceived, 

Michel de Montaiene was born, as he 
himself informs us with his egotistical ac- 


curacy, “ betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock | 


in the forenoon, the last of February, 
1533 ;?? that is about the meridian of the 


reign of Francis 1, the generous patron of | 


letters. Italian art had fhe en transplanted 
into the soil of France. Letters were re- 
viving. Learning was beginning to diffuse 
itself, even among the nobility. It was 


no longer a disgrace for a gentleman to 


know how to write; and Rabelais had just | 
demonstrated the power and richness of | 
the hitherto half barbarous French lan- 
guage. The father 


strong though uncultivated mind, and full | 
as eccentric in his way as the essayist him- 
self. It would seem that he early discov- 
ered in his son Michel symptoms of a su- 
perior intellect; at all events he resolved 
to make him the subject ef an experiment | 
in education, which proved as judicious as 
it was original. A learned German tutor, 


with two assistants, was procured at great | 
expense, and instructed to teach his pupil | 


the Latin language in the same manner as 
it was taught “Julius € ‘eesar or Scipio Afri- 
canus, viz., orally. 
to address the child in any other language. 


All the members of the family, and the 
servants themselves, were obliged to acquire 


Michel de Montaigne. 


The strange and | 


of our author was a | 
gallant Gascon nobleman, gifted with a | 
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some rudiments of Latin, or else be de- 


a consequence of this system, the idiom of 

Marcus Tullius overflowed the netghbor- 

| hood, and prodaced a sensible alteration in 

| the dialect of the vicinity; many things 
| changed names, and the ‘unclassical Dor- 
was startled in her progress, through 


| barred from conversing with Michel. As 
{ 
| 
| 


| dogne w 
‘that wild district of Gaseon y, by sounds 
| whieh the echoes of the “ P: rent Tiber 
'had so long ceased to repeat. Thus in- 
| strueted in Latin from the nursery, Mi- 
| chel made such progress that, at twelve 
| years of age, he was able to eonverse in 
| that language with the greatest scholars of 
| the day, and George Baehanan was actu- 
| ally “afraid to enter into a discourse with 
him.” Fortunately for Michel he had 
an elder brother, who seemed destined to 
inherit the paternal estate, so that no fen- 
| dal prejudice interfered to compel him to 
| adopt the profession of arms. His library 
| was large for the times, and in his own 
| free desultory way he very soon beeame 
intimately acquainted with the principal 
| writers of antiquity. He was permitted to 
roam, at his own free will, through the rich 
| field of ancient lore, and naterally formed 
| predilections which he kept throughout his 
life. He admired Seneca and Plato, and 
/ entertained a ‘sort of quiet contempt for 


} 


| Cicero, whom he seems to have considered 
as a mouthy rhetorician. He was passion- 
ately fond of Plutarch’s style, and laughed 
at the credulity of old P liny, whom he 
| often quotes, as it were on purpose to bring 
him into ridicule. To the ancient moral- 
| ists he soon became accustomed to look for 
rules of conduct, and gradually formed for 
| himself out of their maxims a code of rather 
heathenish philosophy, which he deftly in- 
| tertwined with the morality of Christianity, 
and by which he governed his actions 
| 
| 


| 
i 


through life. The doctrines of Epicurus 
formed the foundation of his system ; but 
'he was as much of an eclectic as Ci icero 
| | himself, whom he affects to despise, and 
| soon managed to engraft shoots of other 
schools upon his own. The easy maxims 
of Epicurus were well suited to the indo- 
lent genius of Montaigne, but the troub- 
| lous times in which he lived, and the sor- 


No one was allowed | rows which assailed him, soon compelled 


him to eall the sterner maxims of the 
stoies to his assistance. For there is this 
peculiarity about our author, that his phi- 
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rere was wholly eatin: ‘And i 
writings being mere records of what he did | 
and felt himself through a long career, de- 
rive from this circumstance an air of reality 
and business like matter of fact, which 
constitutes their principal charm. He does 
not so much speculate upon what might or 


ought to be done, as relate what he himself 


has done. If he seeks to demonstrate the 
usefulness of his principles, it is chiefly by 
adducing his own example to show how 
they can be carried out. Whether or not 
those principles were of the most exalted 
character, we will leave moralists to de- 
cide. After all, Montaigne’s policy was 
founded upon a refined selfishness. This 
feeling, so uncongenial to real greatness, 
was born in him, and afterwards developed 
by his education and by the peculiar state 
of things around him. His natural dispo- 
sition, he informs us, was made up of neg- 
ative qualities. Asa child, his sins were 
all of omission, never of commission. As 
he grew up, he shunned all active employ- 
ments; he loved ease and independence 
more than any thing on earth. He goy- 
erned his passions well, because ungov- 
erned passions are troublesome. He kept 
his lively imagination under a constant 
check, because imagination excites over- 
much the mind. He took no part in the 
wars of religion, partly because he consid- 
ered that it would be hard “ to muster a 
company of gendarmes’’ out of the sincere 
believers of both factions, but principally 
because war would have interfered with his 
quiet. In his style of living he was libe- 
ral, because, having lived once to hoard 
up, he found that his accumulated treasure 
was an intolerable weight upon his mind. 
For the same reason, he neglected to keep 
any account of his income and expenditure. 
He would not even trouble himself over- 
much to study, preferring “‘ to jog on at his 
own rate and ease.” ‘* 1 could wish,’ 


says he, “‘ to have a more perfect know- | 


ledge of things, but I will not buy it so 
dear as it will cost. My design is to pass 
over easily, and not laboriously, the remain- 
der of my life. There is nothing that I 
will break my brain about; no, not know- 
ledge, of what price soever.”” Sorrows he 
knew he must perforce encounter in life, 
therefore he made it his business, by fre- 
quent meditation, to arm himself with a 
coat of mail of philosophic indifference. 


_ incline that way. 
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De ath itself he strove not altogether in 
vain to disarm of its terrors, by often con- 
templating it in the face, by speculating 
upon the probable length of his own term 
of life, and by studying his part before- 
hand for the last act of life. 1t must have 
been a hard trial for our author’s philoso- 
phy when, under the pressure of “ extrin- 
ae circumstances,’’? and in obedience to 
‘the common custom and use of life,” he 
was obliged, at the age of thirty-three, to 
take to himself a wife. ‘ Might I have 
my own will,’ says he, ‘*I would not have 
married Wisdom herself, if she would have 
had me.” This he wrote after a long and 
comparatively happy experience of matri- 
mony. In selecting the magistrature for a 
profession, he likewise consulted expedien- 
cyalone. Something he must do, and this 
profession being the least arduous, as he 
thought, he adopted it. His taste did not 
On the contrary, he de- 
cries the system of jurisprudence then in 
vogue with its Latin forms, its purchased 
offices, its mercenary fees, and its ‘‘ fourth 
estate of wrangling lawyers.” 

‘Thus we may consider that Montaigne’s 
philosophy rested upon the narrow founda- 
tion of selfishness: nevertheless, he was 
a most devoted friend. He who was en- 
thusiastic in nothing else, was so enthusi- 
astic in his friendship, that years after the 
death of La Boetie, te whom he was ar- 
dently attached, he fainted at the mention 
of his name—a remarkable example of the 
inconsistency of human actions so shrewd- 
ly exposed by our author himself. 

Michel de Montaigne was about forty 
years of age when he conceived the idea 
of dignifying the leisure of his retirement 
by writing for the public. We have al- 
ready adverted to the manner in which his 
wonderful ‘¢ Essays”? grew as it were un- 
der his pen, and exposed upon his own au- 





_ thority, the secret of the prodigious num- 


j 





ber of anecdotes wherewith he embellished 
his pages. ‘‘ A defaut dememoire,” sayshe, 
** je m’eu forge une de papier.” He seem- 
ed but little prepared for a literary career. 
His information was desultory and super- 
ficial. His French was not of the purest, 
but was tinged with Gascon. He had 
never le: arne d any language except by rote, 
and knew ‘‘ neither ablative nor conjune- 
tive.” He was indolent to excess, and 
lacked that stimulus which worldly inter- 
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course would have supplied. For latterly 
he had withdrawn himself from court, and 
had resigned his magisterial office as soon 
as by his brother’s death he had beec me | 
the head of the family. 
every one of those apparent disqualifications | 
invested his writings with a pecular charm. 
Solitude made him original. Indolence 
made him concise and pointed. His bad 
memory led him to quote most accurately 
with the originals under his eyes, whilst to 
this conscious ignorance we are indebted for 
that delightful style, half prattle, half elo- 
quence, that inimitable naiveté of manner, 
and that vivid strength of expression which 
will continue to make him a favorite for 
many generations. 


In conclusion we will quote a passage which 
is prefixed to the works before us, and 
eredited to the Edinburgh Review. We 
select it among many because it conveys in 


But it chanced that a few brief words a not inadequate idea of 


the obligations we owe to the father of mo- 
dern essayists : 


‘“‘ Montaigne seems to have a distinct char- 
acter as a philosopher. As Machiavel was 
the first who discussed grave questions in a 
vulgar tongue, and created a philosophy of his- 
tory, so Montaigne was the first conspicuous 
writer who, in a modern language, philoso- 
phized on the common concerns of men, and 
the ordinary subjects of private reflection and 
conversation. The degree which nature claims 
in the diversity of talents, the efficiency of 





It was our intention to offer our opinions 
as to the degree of influence which Mon- 
taigne exerted upon his age, and upon the 
literature of his own and “other countries. 
We had also proposed to ourselves the 


pleasing task of following the elegant es- | 


sayist on his journey beyond the Alps. 
But our limits compel us to forbear enter- 
ing upon those branches of our subject. 


education, the value of the learned languages, 
the usages of socie y, the passions that actu- 
ate private life, the singular customs of differ- 
ent nations, are the subjects chiefly handled 
in h's essays. In the period from Socrates to 
Plutarch, such questions had been well treat- 
ed before. But Montaigne was evidently the 
| founder of popular philosophy in modern 
times.” 
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Durine a yaletudinary journey on horse- 
back, through the central parts of New 
England, some years ago, | turned aside 
from the highway to enjoy the greenness of 


a country road which wound under the | 


arches of a forest, towards the bases of 
steep and rugged hilis. Coming upon a 
steep ascent I fastened the bridle of my 
horse to the swinging arm of an oak, and 
pursued the ascent by a rocky ravine, 


through which a stream rushed full and | 


foaming. The branches that grew far 
above, interlaced a green canopy, which 
made the color of the rushing waters of the 
purest emerald. Stepping from rock to 
rock, Lascended. ‘The waters came down 
by a succession of slender cataracts, les- 
sening toward the summit. Here 
an open and cultivated space, forming a 
ring of green fields, surrounding a lake, 
out of which these waters flowed. 
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dress of an hushbandman indicated his oc- 
cupation ; but his invitation to enter was 
given with a voice that showed an early re- 

finement and a knowledge of hospitality. 

His countenance, showed lines of charac- 

ter blended with the injuries of grief and 
melancholy, and somewhat impaired by 
the timidity of a long solitude. I en- 
tered, and accepting the sole chair, while 
my entertainer seated himself on the frame 
work of boards which served him for a bed, 
a conversation ensued, such as is usual be- 
tween travellers and rustic entertainers. 
The situation of his farm, the character of 
the soil, the splendor of the scenery, for a 


| while engaged us, and soon, as if forge tful 


was | 
| speak of other scenes in other lands. 


Deep | 


forests rose around, on the sides of pre- 


cipitous hills. 
the edge of the forest to a clearing beyond 
the lake, where a farm house of the small- 
est dimensions indicated a master whose 
poverty, or whose misanthropy led him to 
prefer a life of solitary, unassisted labor. 
The entire cultivated space lying about the 
lake did not exceed perhaps ten acres. It 
was not more than could have been rudely 
tilled by the hand of one man. A footway 
leading from the house to the lake, went 
out upon the water, by a pier of planks 
and stones, showing that the owner could 
content himse!f with the turbid and insipid 
waters of what must have been, most time, 
a standing pool. Rude impleme nts of 
husbandry were laid on the bare earth be- 
fore the door. A lean horse bit the her- 
bage near by, and a dog of savage appear- 
ance saluted me with a surly, inhospitable 
growl. 

The door opened slowly and suspiciously. 
A man evidently 


A narrow footway led along | 


of himself, and after he had set before me 
some temporary refreshment, he began to 
His 
accent and a certain vivac ity of manners 
showed that he was of foreign birth. From 
a beam in one corner of the room, among 
a collection of dried gourds and bunches 
of maize, hung, neglected and covered with 
dust, a suit of regimentals, and by a gold 
chain the star of an order, and the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Seeing my attention attracted by these 


‘marks of former though evidently not for- 


gotten glory, a melancholy smile over- 
spread his features, which communicated 


'to them an expression of regret, though 
| not unmixed with pride. 


advanced in years made | 


his appearance, ‘of a stature tall and per- | 


fectly erect. His head was bald, but a 
beard of snowy whiteness flowed from his 
face, almost to the girdle. The rough 


{ 
‘ 





*¢ You have served,” I said, ‘‘ in the ar- 
mies of the Emperor.” ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘ from the age of sixteen till that 
of twenty-five. After the defeat at Water- 
loo I renounced the military profession, and 
“ame to America. I brought with me a mo- 
derate fortune—what you here call a com- 
petency; and what was more, ! brought 
hope, and even enthusiasm. T he fortun2 
I have still left me.’? A pause followed 
I began to have a strong desire to know 
something of the history of this recluse 
Wishing to open an avenue to further and 
freer conversation, I asked how it was, that 
in possession of wealth, he had chosen the 
hard conditions of poverty. 
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’ « Merely to liv oe,” ie he carelessly, 

‘is perhaps necessary while God pleases ; 
but for happiness, I know of but one kind ; 
and that is, to have a mind free from re- 
morse, a conscience void of offence. The 
life I have chosen is that of a monk, of a 
penitent,’’ he said bowing his head meekly ; : 
** and even in that I can find, if not happi- 
ness, at least content.”’ 

Respect forbade my pressing this digni- 
fied ascetic with questions of his life ; but 
he said, ** Your countenance is one that 
most men would confide in, and as it is not 
my fortune to meet often with such, for 
here | am visited only by rustics, let me 
confess that it would be a pleasure to me 
to relate what you seem desirous to hear.” 

lL assented. We went out and took seats 


upon the greensward, under the shadows of 


a neighboring oak. After a pause of some 
minutes, during which he seemed to be 
collecting his thoughts, the stranger began 
as follows : 

“ Living solitary, I have perhaps fallen 
into childishness, which is one of the ef- 
fects of solitude ; and at intervals I feel 
a desire to relate my history. This de- 
sire once indulged requires a second in- 
dulgence. 

‘ At the age of twenty-five, in the full 
enjoyment of youth, health, and fortune, 
I landed at New Orleans, with the resolu- 
tion, as I touched your shores, of becoming 
in every sense a citizen of your country. 
As | had faithfully served the Emperor in 
war, so I wished to serve the Republic in 
peace. Provided with letters of introdue- 
tion, and accustomed to your langu: age, in 
a little time I found myself accepted it 
cultivated and influential circles, with a 
prospect before me of realizing my ambiti- 
ous hopes. I shunned the company of Euro- 
peans. I mingled especially with persons 
politically influential. I brought with me 
the frank ambition of a soldier: I learned 
from them something of the shrewdness and 
too much of the scepticism and the policy 
of those who seek power for its own sake.” 

After living for a time an easy and some- 
what dissipated life, into which I entered 
with the desire of familiarizing myself with 
th. character and social habits of your 
countrymen, I began to contemplate a more 
serious and settled course of existence ; and 
being taken with the manners and the 
beauty of a young heiress from Massachu- 
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setts, who was wintering in New Orleans, 
I made a formal offer of myself in mar- 
riage, and was accepted. 

An unexpected happiness ensued. As 
my opinion of the other sex had been 
formed by the rude experience of a sol- 
dier, and not much improved by the inter- 
course of a frivolous society, the virtues of 
my sweet companion were a new and 
delightful discovery. We became 
attached by the most ardent affection. 
The year after our marriage was passed in 
the enjoyment of the most innocent and 
heavenly delights. So absorbing was our 
attachment, it became more agreeable 
to us to withdraw into a comparative 
seclusion, in order to find more leisure 
for the enjoyment of each other. Our 
felicity was the envy and the admiration of 
those whom we admitted to our society. 

Among our most frequent visitors was a 
gentleman of my own age, an American, 
and a Northerner by birth, but educated, 
as I had been, in a French university. 
Foreign travel had improved the naturally 
easy and agreeable manners of my friend, 
(for as such I was soon obliged to regard 
him,) to a great refinement. His bold 
bearing was tempered with an acquired 
mildness, which only added fear to the re- 
spect with which he was regarded by his 
inferiors. The name of this gentleman 
was Eustis. He was of good extraction, 
and prided himself upon the antiquity and 


soon 


| virtue of his family, and on a character 


| uncontaminated by any 





meanness. His 
Northern blood appeared in the metaphys- 
ical and caleulating habit of hismind. En- 
joying the reputation and the business of 
a popular advocate, he could yet find leis- 
ure to engage in speculative adventures, 
and though his losses were often equal to 
his gains, he preserved the equanimity and 
calmness of a mam whose confidence in his 
resources never deserts him. 

With me it had been always a necessity 
to have a friend, and even an intimate ; 
and until the powerful passion of love made 
him seem less necessary to me, Eustis had 
been to me all that one man can be to an- 
other, a friend, a social intimate, a skillful 
adviser in business, and a means of intro- 
duction to good society. There was no- 
thing in him, one would have thought, that 
he would desire to conceal, and his morality 


| surpassed the standard of my own. 
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It was weil po this latter stasis. 
tage, which he had by his Puritan educa- 
tion, that Eustis acquired a great control | 
over my sentiments. What seemed right 
to him, seemed right to me. Morally 
speaking, he was my master, though to 
others | appeared his superior in every ex- 
ternal advantage. 

My wife, on the contrary, who was a 
distant connection of his, and had been his 
playfellow in childhood, conceived for him 
a strong aversion, which, notwithstanding 
her devotion to my wishes, increased almost 
to a passion during the first year of our 
married life. As Eustis and | were con- 
stantly exchanging visits, I very soon dis- 
covered her sentiments in regard to him, 
and did all in my power to change or soften 


them, but with consequences the reverse of 


what was intended. 

At a little distance from the 
purchased a plantation, 
my friend, who was unmarried, in order to 
make our social intercourse more free and 
frequent. 
agriculture and economy,as then practised, 
and what was more difficult, acquired, by 
assiduous inquiry on my own and skillful 
instruction on his part, a good knowledge 


city I had 


of the history and political constitution of 


the country. These obligations bound me 
closely to my friend. We maintained 
daily intercourse. We did every thing in 
our power to make our homes agreeable to 
each other, by society of the choicest, and 
conduct the most hospitable. 

Eustis was too quick an observer, not to 
comprehend at once the excellence of my 
wife, and to think he understood the hos- 
tility with which she regarded him. ‘‘ When 
we were children together,” he would 
sometimes say, ‘Ellen and I were excel- 
lent friends; but now, 
me. She wishe 3 to a aoe you entirely. 
Some women are as jealous ‘of a male as 
of a female rival.” This explanation 
seemed very agreeable, and heightened my 
regard for both. 

With this exception, I remember no- 
thing that happened amiss during the first 
three years of my marriage. At the end 
of the first year, my wife brought me a 
daughter, who is still living, in enjoyment 
of the fortune which I have long since re- 
nounced. A vigorous constitution carried 
me unacclimated through two seasons of 


adjoining that of 


I learned from him the arts of 


she is jealous of 


| 
| 
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In the midst of the first, I had 
landed. ‘The second and third year safely 
passed. The fourth now approached and 
prostrated me. I fell violently ill with the 
fever of the country, and my life was des- 
paired of. 

Notwithstanding the little preparation I 
had made for death, I was unconscious of 
fear. Only one anxiety possessed me, to 
ensure the worldly comfort, and if possible 
the happiness, of my wife and child. Un- 
der the advice of Eustis, my fortune had 
been judiciously invested in valuable plan- 
tations. ‘lo secure it to its right owners, 
I had only to make my friend the guardian 
of my child, and the executor of my will. 
Believing that it was only an affectionate 


a anger. 


jealousy that excited her hostility toward 


him, | had no hesitation in placing her un- 
der his care and direction. In the excite- 
ment of the time, my confidence in Eustis 
acquired a romantic character, and it be- 
gan to seem necessary (for it was my fault 
to mistake impulses for necessities), that 
in the event of my decease, my widow 
should become the wife of my friend. He 
who has so loved me R thought l, will sure ly 
love my child; at least, for my sake, he 
will be kind and just to it. As for my 
poor Ellen’s hostility to him, it is the effect 
of jealousy, and will wear off as soon as 
she finds herself dependent upon his gen- 
erous nature. The design once formed, I 
thought it impossible to ‘die in peace until 
it was made sure. I caused a will to be 
executed in which, after disposing of the 
body of my property to my wife and child, 
1 bequeathed a valuable share of it to 
Eustis. I then wrote a paper, containing 
an injunction upon him, and upon my 
widow, if they wished for the continued 
affection and ap probation of the departed 
soul (which, from its place of rest or of 
torment, would continue to sympathize with 
their happiness and their misery), to unite 
themselves with each other in marriage, 
after the lapse of not more than two years 
from my decease. 

After the making and witnessing of the 
will, I called Eustis to my bed-side, and 
with difficulty, so near did I seem to disso- 
lution, laid upon him the solemn injunction 
that the document, urging the marriage, 
should not be opened, “under any condi- 
tions, until two years had elapsed from my 
decease ; and that if, at the end of that 
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time, it appeared that the consent of the 
other party could not be obtained for the 
marriage, the paper should be destroyed, 
and its contents remain a secret with him- 
self. 

Although my eyes at that moment were 
somewhat dimmed with the film of a threat- 
ened dissolution, I remember well the flush 
of astonishment and pleasure which passed 
over the features of my friend when he 
learned the contents of the papers. <A 
dreadful misgiving smote upon my heart 
with such violence, my very life seemed to 
fail under it, and from that instant all was 
a blank. 

On rousing from this tranee, which had 
lasted I knew not how long, | found my- 
self lying in the cabin of a ship, attended 
by a French surgeon. The change of sit- 
uation, so apparently instantaneous, though 
I learned afterwards that a full week had 
elapsed, affected me like the loss of per- 
sonal identity. And for some time I was 
speechless, and trembled with fear and 
astonishment. The surgeon began to 
speak to me in French, calling me by 
name, with many respectful and. soothing 
expressions. Soon, I recognized his fea- 
tures and voice as those of an old friend 
and companion in the army. As I grad- 
ually acquired strength to bear it, he ex- 
plained to me my situation. 

It was supposed that I had died. After 
the second day, fearing putrifaction, Eustis 
had commanded my corpse to be sealed up 
in a leaden coffin. It was thought proper 
that my body should be sent to France, to 
be placed with those of my ancestors, in 
the family tomb at Aix, where I was a native. 
My obsequies were celebrated with great 
magnificence, and the coffin placed on ship 
board on the third day, the ship setting 
sail that very hour. The third day after, 
while in the gulf, they met a violent storm, 
which the mariners superstitiously attrib- 
uted to the presence of a corpse on board. 
A mutiny was raised in consequence, and 
it was thought necessary to throw the cof- 
fin with its contents into the sea. In 
attempting, however, to bring it up from 
the cabin, the sailors were terrified by a 
movement within, and let their burden fall 
down through the companion way. It 
burst open with the shock, and discovered 
the face of a person in a trance, but evi- 
dently not dead. The surgeon being pres- 





ent, insisted on a farther examination, and 
soon discovered signs of life in the body. 

The first effects of this astounding in- 
telligence was to produce a stupefaction of 
my senses, changing quickly into the delir- 
ium of fever, which lasted, almost without 
intermission, until we had gone far out on 
the Ailantic. A gradual convalescence 
enabled me, at length, to collect my 
thoughts, and resolve upon a course of 
conduct which | afterward pursued with a 
strength of resolution natural to me, and 
wholly independent of all scruples of con- 
science. Indeed, such, until then, had 
been my way of life, that ideas of right and 
wrong had hardly made their appearance 
in my thoughts. I was a man of honor, a 
firm friend, a dangerous enemy, and a 
keeper of promises, ‘and that seemed to be 
enough. My own will, and my proper 
fame were the gods of my adoration. 

The surgeon communicated every par- 
ticular of the funeral. He described the 
pale and almost deathful countenance of 
my wife, the dignified grief of Eustis, the 
lamentations of my faithful slaves, the sin- 
cere sorrow of the neighbors. In regard 
to all, I questioned him so closely and re- 
peatedly he at length grew weary of the 
topic, and refused to advert to it. I be- 
came dissatisfied, and finally a suspicion 
made a lodgment in my brain, that the 
dignified sorrow of Eustis was, at best, 
but a sham, and that my death had been 
desired by him, and was rejoiced over in 
secret. 

Ellen abhorred the man. 
so? Faultless herself, could she feel a 
groundless abhorrence? Was it an idle 
bias, or a well founded dislike? Perhaps, 
nay, probably, the latter. What a thrice 
sodden ass was I, then, to entrust her hap- 
piness in the keeping of one for whom she 
had a real cause of hatred! It was food 
for bitter and exquisite regret. 

But why, ah, why! if that was so, did 
she not open to her poor, deluded hus- 
band, the reason of her dislike? Was it 
just? was it kind? This, then, was a 
fault in my reputed angel. 

** But, stay. Women are frail. Weak- 
ness and wickedness are sister and brother. 
Perhaps my angel had another fault, gross- 
er and more heinous ;”’ and with that, a dark 
suspicion crossed me. Her aversion had 
been only feigned, as a cover to something 


Why did she 
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more than friendship. ‘‘ Ah!” thought I, 
“J have it now. Would Eustis have en- 
dured, day after day, the presence of a 
spirited woman who hated him, and who 
did not conceal her hatred? J could not 
have done so, nor could he. Plainly, then, 
her animosity was a ruse.” 

Going to sleep with resolutions of a jeal- 
ous revenge, 1 would dream that I had 
returned and was reconciled to Ellen. 
Again I pressed her to my heart, and 
waking, cursed the idle jealousy. 

Now, | resolved only to have revenge 
on Eustis, whose triumphant countenance, 
as it appeared at the moment of my sup- 


posed decease, haunted me like a vision of 


hell. ‘Torn both ways by adverse jealous- 
ies, | resembled an unhappy soul for whom 
two fiends are contending. One hurries 
him toward the fire, the other toward the 
ice. No merciful angel interposed to res- 
cue me from their malicious talons. My 
cries went up to heaven in vain. 

Haggard and despairing, 1 landed at 
Havre. A gift in money, amounting to a 
considerable sum, had been sent over in 
the care of the surgeon to my relations. 
The ship, having discharged a part of her 
cargo, moved off on a long voyage, and by 
the promise of a sufficient bribe to be paid 
them on their return, I imposed silence 
on the Captain and his men. They were 
soon after wrecked in the bay of Biscay, 
and all on board lost. My secret was safe. 
Under a feigned name I resided a year at 
Paris, with hardly a companion but my 
own direful imaginations. A hideous ex- 
pression of despair appeared in my coun- 
tenance, which made all men shun me. 
My nearest friends would not then have 
known me. My body became gaunt and 
emaciated. My hair and beard, which | 
now, for the first time, suffered to grow 
long, changed from dark brown to gray. 
My gait became unsteady and irregular, 
like that of a drunkard, for which, indeed, 
I was sometimes mistaken, though scarce 
any thing beside bread and water passed 
my lips. 

A powerful constitution, however, after 
a long continuance of this morbid misery 
began to get the better even of despair, and 
as my purse was nearly exhausted, it be- 
came necessary for me to return to America. 

During the homeward voyage I matured 
my original resolution of never again 





making myself known to Ellen, if the sus- 
picion of her infidelity was confirmed. 
But if it proved that Eustis only was the 
deceiver, I would allow him to test her 
affection to the utmost until the two years 
of her probation had fully elapsed. 

I had assumed at Paris the name of St. 
Pierre, and retained it; trusting also for 
an effectual disguise to the change of coun- 
tenance which sickness, gray hairs, and a 
thick beard had given me; to which I 
added the black dress and grave demeanor 
of a clergyman—the latter, indeed, involun- 
tary, and brought upon me by the wear and 
waste of sad meditation. 

I arrived at New Orleans at midsummer. 
The pestilence was raging in the city. The 
streets were deserted. The wealthier pop- 
ulation had removed into the interior, or 
sought the cooler atmosphere of the North- 
ern States. At the hotel I recognized an 
old negro of my own, a carpenter by trade, 
who by his industry and economy had ac- 
quired a competency for himself and his 
family. 1 had given this man his freedom 
and a legacy in my will. He was the 
steward of the house. Trusting to his 
natural taciturnity and faithfulness, I sent 
for him to my chamber, having first dark- 
ened the room sufficiently to prevent too 
sudden a recognition. I began by ques- 
tioning him in regard to Eustis, and learned 
with some difficulty from the old man, that 
my estates had been lately sold by him, 
and that he had gone to New York, taking 
with him my child and supposed widow, 
with the intention of remaining there, as 
the health of mistress, he said, had decli- 
ned very much since the death of his for- 
mer master. Struck with a sudden and 
poignant grief, I fell with my face upon the 
bed upon which I had been sitting, and 
wept aloud. The old man was very natu- 
rally surprised at this exhibition, and in- 
quired whether master was in any way re- 
lated to mistress. I assented, and then told 
him the story of my wonderful resuscitation. 
After listening to the whole in silence he 
came forward and fell at my feet. He 
wept and sobbed with emotion. He said 
that on first beholding me he did not think 
it was I, but that he knew me by my voice 
when I spoke of his mistress. Confirming 
the fidelity of the old man by a present of 
some valuable jewels, and the promise of 
a larger douceur on my return, I engaged 
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him to borrow for me a considerable sum, 
and having now the means of prosecuting 
my journey, the very next day I set ail 
for New York, but not before ascertaining 
the exact locality of Eustis and his charge 
in that city. 

A voyage full of peril and delay brought 
me to my final destination, and to the 
scene of the greatest wretchedness and fol- 
ly of my life, at the close of the eighteenth 
month after my supposed decease. I had 
recovered something of my former strength, 
and being an adept in several languages, 
J engaged myself as a teacher, and soon 
found employment, and made a number of 
acquaintances. Such however was the 
weakness of my spirit, I did not dare even 
to inquire for the names of my former wife 
and friend, and a full fortnight had elapsed 
before I gained resolution to pass by the 
windows of the house where they were liv- 
ing. 

On first passing, I did not dare look up. 
My heart beat violently, my knees smote 


together ; a crowd of dreadful suscipions | 


rushed upon me, and subdued the rapture 
of so near an approach to the sole being 
for whom I lived. ‘Two days after I ven- 
tured again, but not without fear of the 
too violent effects of emotion upon a sys- 
tem weakened as mine was by suifering and 
disease. 

The mansion had the name of Eustis 
on the door. It was elegant, spacious, and 
in a wealthy quarter. Can it be, thought 
I that they are married! Then farewell 
life, and farewell joy. But stay, 1 will at 
least inquire. A nurse-maid leading a 
little girl came out upon the steps. 1 ad- 
dressed her, shuddering like one in an ague. 
Does Mr. James Eustis reside here? The 
girl, regarding me with a look of curiosity 
and pity, replied that that house was not 
Mr. James Eustis’s, but that his brother 
resided there. Another desperate effort 
enabled me to ask, though my voice seem- 
ed dead, whether a lady had come there 
from the South. The maid answered yes, 
and stooped down to comfort the little girl, 
who, frightened at my bearded and haggard 
face, stood trembling, and regarding me 
with eyes askance. Putting her arms about 
the child, she called her ‘ Ellen,’ (a name 
which I wept to hear,) comforting her fear, 
as she led her away from me. It was my 
own little Ellen. 1 stood, I know not how 








long, looking after them ; and then, more 
like one dead than alive, went away slowly, 
for my feet were heavy with grief. 

On making inquiry of my landlady, who 
was a laundress, 1 learned that the sup- 
posed widow was residing in the house of a 
married brother of Eustis, and that a mar- 
riage was talked of between the young wi- 
dow and a rich southern lawyer, a brother 
of the gentleman at whose house she was 
living. My landlady, a talkative busy-bo- 
dy, had interested herself very much in 
my affairs, and I dared not ask many ques- 
tions of her. Each day after this, | pass- 
ed by the dwelling of my beloved, and 
loitered at the corners of the streets hard 
by. Sometimes the nurse would appear, 
leading my daughter with her, and it grati- 
fied and soothed me to perceive she re- 
sembled her mother both in feature and 
figure, and was of a beautiful countenance 
and gentle disposition. You may imagine 
the desire which possessed me to catch the 
child in my arms as she passed by, but the 
fear of discovery forbade it. 

One evening, passing by on. the other 
side, I saw a bill posted on the small house 
opposite the Eustis mansion, signifying that 
it might be had furnished for a moderate 
rent. The opportunity was too good to be 
missed. Without a day’s delay | took the 
house, and engaged as servant a German, 
who spoke no language but his own. ‘The 
windows of my new home were furnished 
with blinds, through which one could see 
without being seen. To penetrate further 
into the obscurity of the dwelling opposite, 
I procured a telescopic glass, which reveal- 
ed every thing not hidden by a shutter or 
a curtain. You smile,—well—it was no 
impertinent curiosity. 

The Eustis mansion, as I have told you, 
was in a fashionable quarter. Daily and 
nightly, equipages stood before its entrance. 
I learned in a few days to distinguish the 
occupants. There were but six, and at 
least double the number of servants and 
attendants. Among the latter I observed 
a negro woman, who had served my wife 
in the capacity of a nurse, and who was a 
faithful and devoted friend to her. This 
woman, though a slave, was of a charac- 
ter superior to her station, but subtle and 
intriguing. I suspected her of being in 
the interest of Eustis. 

One morning, while observing the oppo- 
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site chamber with my glass, through the 
half closed blinds, | saw a lady in deep 
mourning at the window. She looked out 
for an instant, and withdrew. <A film 
came over my eyes, and prevented my dis- 
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aa to all places of appointment. Instead 


| of losing reputation by these wilful eccen- 


tinguishing anything with certainty, but | 


the air and figure resembled those of my 
wife. ‘This was the sixth occupant of the 
mansion, the other five consisting of Mr. 
Eustis, his wife, and two daughters, very 


younger brother. The sixth then, 
no doubt was my heart’s idol. 


I had 


| tricities I rather gained by it in the num- 


ber and fashion of my pupils. My lessons 
were in German and Italian. I left off 
speaking French, and used commonly a 


| very broken kind of English, which became 


The nurse came out every morning when | 
the weather permitted, with my daughter, | 
but I avoided being seen by them, though | 


] watched carefully to have a sight of my 
child each day. 
of that time. 
As a teacher of languages, without any 
special effort, | had ac: juired, under the 
name of St. Pi ierre, a fashions able reputa- 
tion. A suspicion of insanity had attached 
itself to me, but the gravity ‘of my foreign, 
indeed Asiatic, manners, a lean p: ale visage, 
hollow eyes, and a yoice subdued by sor- 


It was the only happiness | 


| was the fashion of the day. 


row, made me an object of interest with | 


the softer sex. I soon found myself ac- 
quainted with many persons of wealth and 
good standing, who were on terms of fa- 
miliarity with the Eustises. 

A thought occurred. Could I become the 
instructor of my daughter, what an oppor- 
tunity would that be! It was first neces- 
sary however, to increase my disguise. 

My former friend Eustis, had been ab- 
sent from the city, and was now returned. 
J learned with certainty that my wife was 
living with his brother, but in a secluded 
manner, never appearing in society, and 


| family, from the 


| had learned in Egypt 
beautiful tall girls, and a lad of sixteen, his | 


habitual. 
recognition. 


I fancied I was secure against 

The modern Greek dialect I 
when a youth, and 
by affecting the society and sympathy of 
foreigners, | passed without suspicion for a 
Mediterranean nondescript. My name of 
St Pierre was understood to be an as- 
sumed one. 

Feeling now quite secure, I sought op- 
portunities of inivodins tion to the Eustises. 
The endeavor was successful. 1 became 
the teacher of my child. Each morning 
I went over to her, and took her upon my 
knees and taught her to lisp Italian, which 
Thus did I 
stand upon the very threshold of a new 
and happier life. The quiet and sweet 
conduct of the child soothed away the ir- 
ritation and despair which gnawed at my 
heart. 

The manners in the Eustis mansion 
were gay and thoughtless. None of the 
master downward, dis- 
covered any interest in, or curiosity 
about me. Iwasa teacher, a fashionable 
nuisance, and the ladies of the family 


| learned in a few days to disregard my pres- 


seldom leaving her chamber, which was | 


in the rear of the mansion. But two 
months time was wanting to complete the 
two years of probation, and the marri: ue 
was alre: udy talked of as an event to be 
expected. It was even said that the pre- 
parations for the wedding, which was to be 
costly and magnificent, were in progress. 
There was no time to be lost. As a 
more effectual concealment I adopted the 
long robes and turban of an Asiatic. An 
old scar across my forehead had re-opened 
when I had a fever at Paris, and healing 
badly, disfigured my brows, giving them an 
unnatural contraction. My lessons were 
given privately. I drove in a close car- 


ence, as though I had been a dog or a de- 
pendent relative. My teaching hour was 
after breakfast, before visiting began. My 
child and I were left together in a library 
adjoining a parlor, immediately under the 
apartments of my wife. 

The child became attached to her teach- 
er. The nurse left us alone together, 
sometimes for more than an hour at a time. 
I improved the opportunity, by asking a 
number of questions. On one occasion, 
Eustis came into the room, while my 
daughter sat upon my knees with her 
small fingers twisted in my beard. He 
scowled upon my daughter, and turned 
away hastily. She trembled violently and 
clasped me tightly in her arms. At the 
same moment, I heard a lady’s footstep in 
the hall. Eustis met the lady as she came 
forward, and | heard the salutation that he 
gave her lips. 

They returned into the room where I 
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was sitting. The child slipped from my 
knees and ran forward to embrace her mo- 
ther. I sat for an instant like one turned 
to marble, pulseless and breathless. But 
the firm will did not desert me, and with 
a grave Asiatic salutation, I rose and push- 
ed forward a chair for the lady. Eustis 
stood by in silence, while Ellen questioned 
the teacher in her mild way, about the pro- 
gress of her child. I replied in broken 
English and in a thick voice, avoiding her 
glance with my eyes. She was pale, fee- 
ble, and emaciated, but wore an assumed 
cheerfulness which cut me to the soul. 
My confidence in her was restored. 

Finding the disguise quite perfect, I be- 
gan to feel at ease in it, and like one who 
watches from a place of concealment, felt 
a strange pleasure in the deception. 

Eustis appeared to me in a new light. 
He seemed harsh, selfish, and haughty. 
Already he entertained the bitter feelings 
of a step-father. 

“You find it a very pleasant occupa- 
tion, doubtless,” said he to me, satirically, 
“‘this teaching of babes to lisp languages.” 

I bowed respectfully, assenting. 

“It is a waste of time and money, sir, 
for fashion’s sake,”’ he continued. ‘* Chil- 
dren forget languages as quickly as they 
learn them.” 

I answered in Italian, a language which 
he spoke fluently, that it was a fashion in- 
deed, but I thought a very elegant one. 

He turned to Ellen. ‘ Dearest, I would 
send her into the country. The air of New 
York does not suit the child.” 

She made no reply, but took her daugh- 
ter in her arms, and after giving it a long 
silent embrace, turned to him a look very 
sad and petitioning, as if to say, ‘It is my 
sole comfort, and would you take this 
away.” 

His countenance darkened? to a frown. 
Turning away hastily, he left us, and I 
heard the hall door close after him. 

The hour, the very moment, had arriy- 
ed. I deliberated. 

I was once more alone with my wife and 
my child. My disguise, thought I, is so 
perfect, I need have no fear of detection. 
If I declare myself now, what proof shall 
I have to justify my revenge on my be- 


trayer? Nay, what proof have I that he 
has wronged or deceived me? I must 
have proofs relevant and sure. Let the 





opportunity show itself. It has not yet 
come. 

As Eustis left the room, my daughter 
looked after him with an expression of fear, 
and turning to her mother, stammered out 
some childish expressions, and then said 
very distinctly, ‘‘ Mamma, I’ve got a 
secret, but I'll tell it to you first,” and 
getting up on my knees, she whisper- 
ed, “1’d rather have you for my papa than 
him ;”’ then running quickly to her mother, 
she whispered the same to her, but loud 
enough for me to hear. 

Ellen blushed and silenced the child, 
and after a brief interchange of indifferent 
conversation, she thanked me for the kind- 
ness I had shown her daughter, but signi- 
fied at the same time that as it was her guar- 
dian’s wish that she should be sent into the 
country for her health, the lessons would 
be discontinued for the present. 

There was no alternative. I must take 
my leave, or discover myself, and that, 
too, instantly. The former counsel pre- 
vailed. I wished my revenge to be com- 
plete. I rose and withdrew. 

A month’s interval remained, for it was 
understood that the marriage would take 
place on the Ist day of October. Eustis had 
hired and was furnishing a splendid estab- 
lishment. He came and went in his own 
carriage, with liveried servants, paid, as my 
jealousy informed me, out of the proceeds 
of my estates. Each day Ellen rode out 
with him. They went alone together. 
For six days or more I observed them from 
my windows. They sat upon the same 
seat in the carriage, he often with his arm 
about her waist. I sharpened my revenge 
upon such sights. I resolved almost un- 
consciously upon his death. 

Various rumors confirmed my suspicion 
that his magnificence was at my cost. 
Four plantations of the widow’s, it was 
said, were sold by him in Louisiana, re- 
alizing half a million. The marriage was 
held to be a mercenary project. The step- 
child would be defrauded, perhaps killed 
by neglect. My own name was never 
mentioned. People seemed to have forgot- 
ten that the child must have had a father, 
and a widow a husband. But that was 
nothing. 

The days went rapidly by. There 
wanted but ten to the fatal first of 
October. I bethought me of the negro 
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nurse. 
bribe. 

This woman was an Ashantee, a tribe 
noted for cunning and intelligence. She 
had attached herself to Ellen with the feel- 
ing of a foster mother, and exercised a 
great influence over her. Late that eve- 
ning I watched for her at the corner of the 
street, under the lamp, and as she passed 
me I called her by name. 

Linda, for that was the name of the 
slave, carried a letter in her hand. As I 
touched her shoulder, she started, and un- 
consciously let it fall. A glance upon the 
superscription showed the hand writing of 
my wife, which was large and peculiar. | 
stepped forward and set my foot upon the 
letter to hide it from Linda, and then spoke 
toher. A slouched hat anda heavy cloak 
concealed my dress and features. 

‘Your mistress is not well,” said J, 
“but I have a receipt that will cure her.’’ 
“Who are you ?” 

‘TI am a magician. 
dying of an evil-eye.”’ 

The, woman was silent for a moment, and 
seeing the impression which I had made, I 
threw back the cloak and showed the beard 
and features of the Italian teacher. 

‘* Lor bless us, master, is it you ?’ 

“You know me? Well, here’s money. 
You can keep a secret, Linda. Tell no 
person, not even your mistress, nor Mr. 
Eustis, that you have seen me here, and | 
will give you more money.” 

*‘ Lor! master is very qeneneue--dan 
ter isa great gentleman: massy! I’ll go to 
world’s end for him 4 

‘* You were sent to Mr. Eustis with a 
letter.” 

‘Yes; Lor me, where is it ! 
it! What’ll Missus say to that! Christ 
a’ massy, I’m very miserable. O, good 
gentleman, find me the letter!” said she, 
fumbling confusedly i in her dress, and look- 
ing up “and down. the paveme at. “Pll 
give ’e back ’e money, and a sight more to 
find ’e letter.” 

“Meet me here to-morrow at this hour, 
—it is nine o’clock,—and you shall have 
the letter and money with it; but be silent 
now, and answer every question I ask you, 
and take care how you deceive me, for fear 
of the evil-eye that’s 8 on your mistress and 
may be set on you too.’ 


I will try her, thought I, with a 


Your mistress is 


I’ve lost 


While she stood cuitiiee and atten- | tection. 








tive I put a number of questions relative 
to the approaching marriage, and gathered 
thus much:—That the marriage was a 
foreed one, and was contrary to the incli- 
nation of the weaker party. That it had 
been urged repeatedly by Eustis, but that 
Ellen had put it off from month to month. 
That it had twice before been agreed to, 
and deferred by her repugnance. That 
Eustis disliked the little girl, and sueceed- 
ed in removing her from his sight. That 
Ellen had fallen sick in conse quence, and 
was thought to be very ill, but that the 
marriage preparations went on as if no- 
thing was the matter. 

Gaining confidence by degress, the wo- 
man communicated a variety of minute in- 
formation, confirming my worst suspicions. 
Of any injunction laid upon her mistress 
by the former husband, however, she either 
had no knowledge, or would communicate 
none. 

Finding that nothing further could be 
gathered from this source, I sent her away, 
and — took up the letter which was 
directed to James Eustis, Esq. I took it 
home to my lodgings, ond sat down with a 
palpitating heart to its perusal. 

It was a sad and humble petition for the 
restoration of her child. It alluded to the 
injunction, in a spirit of acquiescence. She 
was ready to accomplish to the letter the 
will of her former husband, but asked for 
gentleness and forbearance from his friend 
and successor. 

Figure to yourself, if possible, the agony 
of grief, passion, and remorse, that pos- 
sessed me through that dreadful night. 
Nature struggled with will. I longed, with 
a feverish impatie nee, to go instantly and 
clasp her to my bosom. Duty and incli- 
nation urged it; but the desire of a more 
full and perfect revenge, aided by a singu- 
lar feeling, in which there was a mixture of 
fatalism, @ a kind of “ biding of the time,” 
held me back. OQ, for a grain of common 
sense to break in upon and spoil the plots 
of all high tragedies ! 

The next day, I met the woman at the 
appointed place and hour, and gave her the 
letter sealed as I had found it, and with 
the same impression. My own seal ring 
was the counterpart of my wife’s, with a 
slight difference in the engraving of the 
names, which would, I thought, escape de- 
The initial letters of both our 
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names were engraved in cyphers on the 
cornelians. 

Admittance to Ellen had become im- 
possible under any pretext. She denied 
herself to every person. By the advice of 
a physician, as I learned from common ru- 
mor, her child was brought back and re- 
stored to her. 

The preparations for the wedding con- 
tinued. It was said, that a moderate 
fortune had been expended on them. 
The furniture and hangings of the new 
mansion, which I took pains to get a 
sight of at the maker’s,—thinking, indeed, 
that the right owner of the property might, 
at least, look at it,—was of the very rich- 
est kind. These preparations, thought I, 
are for my proper use and convenience. 
When my false friend has furnished my 
house, and is about to marry my wife, I 
will step forward and take possession of 
both. What farther ought to be done, 
seemed uncertain. That Eustis deserved 
death, was clear, and at my hands; but 
whether it were wiser to let him live, 
whether it were not more prudent to do so, 
considering the character of the people 
about me and the strictness of their laws 
against homicide, gave me much doubt. 
Whether to live quietly and happily with 
Ellen, and leave God to punish her false 
guardian, or whether to listen to the dark 
suggestions of revenge, I struggled hard to 
know. 1 meditated through nights of 
fever, and days of gloom, and could arrive 
at no conclusion. During a long acquain- 
tance with misery I had forgotten the taste 
of peace and happiness. The prospect of it 
seemed dim and uncertain. Of the sweet- 
ness of revenge, on the other hand, I had no 
doubt, and the question of right or wrong 
never once presented itself. I thought 
only of pleasing the paramount desire. 

A fever excited by these dreadful agita- 
tions kept me in doors until the day pre- 
ceding that which was announced for the 
wedding. The marriage was to be in 
church, in the morning, with every cere- 
mony. The bride would then enter the 
mansion prepared for her by her new lord 
and master. 

“Vengeance! vengeance !” I whispered 
constantly to myself. ‘‘ Can you live 
shameless without it ? God, who made you, 
commands it. He punishes the deceiver 
by the hand of the deceived. Nature cries 
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out for it. Can you live happily with ‘a 
wife injured first by your own folly, and 
then by the treachery of a false villain to 
whom you gave power over her, without 
full and ample reparation ? enduring for her 
sake and honor the danger of the law and 
the anger of the people—revenging her 
own and your injuries as no law will or can 
avenge them ? 

Struggling with these doubts, and long- 
ing with a keen desire for their peaceful 
and happy solution, I wandered all night 
through the streets of the city. The 
closeness and silence of my chamber was 
intolerable. Toward morning | came to 
the house where my wife was, and sat 
down upon the marble steps. <A kind of 
sleep came upon me like a trance. | fan- 
cied that Ellen leaned out at the window, 
and with a pale and dejected countenance 
besought me for her sake not to become a 
murderer. The watchman passing, aroused 
me. It was just dawn. ‘The gloom of an 
October storm, darkened by a foggy haze, 
rather agreed with and diminished the hor- 
rors of my mind. A gleam of divine 
merey shot athwart the darkness of my 
soul. I resolved that Eustis should not 
die. I would be present in church to 
forbid the bans, but without weapons 
Ellen, thought I, is feeble, and the horrors 
of a scene of death might destroy her. 
Let him live, and God be the avenger. 

The hour of the ceremony was ten in 
the morning. The precious interval was 
employed by me in restoring my person as 
far as possible to its former appearance. I 
procured a suit such as I had been accus- 
tomed to wear when I first knew Ellen. 
My great beard shaved away, and every 
attention given to restore my person to its 
former looks; I fortified myself with food, 
which I had not tasted for thirty-six hours. 

An hour before the expected time I stood 
upon the steps of the small chapel appoint- 
ed for the ceremony. The doors were al- 
ready open, and a throng of people of all 
conditions, attracted by the scandal of the 
match, and the fashionable notoriety of the 
Eustises, were assembled in the galleriesand 
aisles to witness the marriage. After some 
difficulty, and with a tempest of secret 
agitation, I found a place suitable for con- 
cealment behind a pillar, from which I could 
step forward at the right moment. Having 
a long time to wait, | employed the dread- 
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ful interval in again revolving the resolu- / 


tion that had so long occupied me. The 
spirit of mercy prevailed a second time, 


and I resolved chiefly for her sake to let | 


him live. That 1 was myself more guilty 
than he, conscience had not yet suggested. 
That was an after thought. 

The strokes of the great bell, counting 
the tenth hour, smote one by one through 


my brain, and silenced the pulses of my | 
There was a murmur in the crowd | 
as they gave way on either hand for the | 


heart. 


the bridal party. Of these I saw and re- 
member two only, as they stood before the 
altar. The solemn voice of the clergyman 
repeating the forms of prayer and exhor- 
tation sounded idly and tediously in my 
ears. 


Eustis stood upright, with a countenance | 


affecting coolness and resolution. It was a 
look that defied congratulation. His glances 
went scornfully from side to side. And 
yet no feelings of hatred, nor any stir of 
revenge possessed me. Pale and trembling, 
and with a face of death-like sadness, El- 
len stood by him, supported on either side 
by Eustis and one of the bridesmaids. 
Her eyes were heavy, and sank constantly. 
I stepped gradually nearer during the first 


part of the ceremony, until I could have | 


caught her in my arms had she fallen, for 
the throng was great around us. When 
it was bidden by the clergyman to all pre- 
sent, if they knew of any obstacle why those 
two should not be joined together, to declare 
it, an involuntary voice rose to my throat, 
and pronounced the words, ‘‘ this lady has 
a husband living, and I am he.’’ 


VOL. V. NO. ft. NEW SERIES. 


A dead silence followed. Ellen turned 
| her head slowly, as if roused from a trance, 
_and seeing me directly behind her, sank 
down silently, as it were, allof a heap. I 
| sprang forward and caught her in my arms. 
She was still conscious, and murmured in 
| a voice hardly audible, “ why not sooner 
| dearest?” After that came for her an 
| eternal silence. Fool! I had killed her. 
| [remember nothing distinctly that fol- 
| lowed. - Eustis had turned to support Ellen 
| as she fell, and I struck him at the same in- 
stant a blow upon the neck. He too, died 
soon after, of the injury. My life since 
then has been one of solitude and repen- 
| tance, but now as I relate these things, a 
gleam of comfort crosses the night of re- 
collection. My wife loved me to the last. 
I was the tempter of my friend, and if he 
fell under too strong a temptation, I had 
surrendered under a less one. The fiend 
Jealousy overmastered me, but now, thank 
God, | have what I had not then, a Con- 
SCIENCE.”? 

The features of the hermit, which had 
become pale and agitated as he approached 
the conclusion of his story, regained their 
_ sober tranquillity. He looked at me with 
an abstracted gaze, as if he had been 
speaking only to himself, and when I made 
an effort to reply, he rose and went into 
the house, closing the door after him as 
though no one had been near. The sha- 
dows were already descending the hill sides 
and lengthening in the vallies. I arose, 
and returning almost unconscious of the 
| way, pursued my journey full of sad but 
| salutary thoughts. 
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POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS OF RICHARD H. DANA.* 


Havine several times, through these 
columns, joined in the solicitations which 
have been frequently made to Mr. Dana 
for many years past, to collect and repub- 
lish his writings, we hardly need commence 


a notice of them by saying that we are | 


glad to possess them at last, in this conve- 
nient and beautiful form. But we must 


not be suspected of having urged their re- | 
publication from any other motive than the 
wish to read them; as for reviewing them | 


there was no such design. 

And we undertake the task now with a 
very lively sense of the foree of the line 
“non omnis fert omnia tellus.”’ To 
analyze the characteristics, and present a 
fair portrait of such a writer as Dana, is 
a labor from which we recoil with a feeling 
of being too old and worn. There might 
have been a time, so the mind flatters it- 
self, but not now. 
and derive vigor from contact with his spir- 
it, and prattle discursively of his excellen- 
cies and defects, without attempting to sum 
them or classify them. In a word, we can 
examine him critically only as we do a 
landscape in nature, under different as- 

ects ; such a cloud is fine, such a river 
Peautiful, such a rock harsh, we say, mere- 


ly as they happen to strike us, without | 


presuming to unify or find causes for these 
effects. Even this mvch we enter upon 
with a kindred misgiving as to the result, 


though not precisely in the same spirit | 


with Macbeth, when he abandons his 
castle for the plain—and our only excuse 
with the reader must be, that it is our vo- 
cation—“‘ it is no sin for a man to labor in 
his vocation. ”’ 

Dana’s earliest productions were an es- 
say called ‘‘Old Times,’’ and several re- 
view articles, contributed to the North 
American Review in the years 1817-19. 
“*The Idle Man” was published in New 
York in 1821-22. The first edition of 


We can only read him | 


| his poems appeared in 1827. That year 
| he contributed a review of Brockden Brown, 
| to the United States Review and Literary 
Gazette, and in the four following years, 
three other reviews to other magazines. In 
1833, he published the second edition of 
his poems, and tales from the Idle Man, 
and the same year furnished an essay to 
the American Quarterly Observer. ‘Two 
years after, in 1835, he sent another essay, 
'** Law as suited to Man,” to the same 
publication. Since that time he has not 
_come before the public as an author until 
now, in these volumes, which include all 
that we have enumerated, with some addi- 
tions. The poems and tales had been for 
some years out of print, and the reviews 
were mostly unknown ; of some of them 
we never saw the names until we saw them 
here. 

These volumes may therefore be regard- 
ed as almost a new publication. They are 
| new to most readers, and are in themselves 
as fresh as if written yesterday. They be- 
gin with the poems, which, though they are 
the best known, and have been commented 
on before in these pages, (three or four 
years ago,) we must be permitted to linger 
over awhile before speaking of the essays. 

The first and largest of the poems, the 
Buccaneer, has long since taken its rank 
among our descriptive classics. It is a 
piece of remarkable originality, power and 
beauty—the most purely artistic, that is, 
|impersonal, and remote from individual 
experience, of any of its author’s writings. 
The conception of the story, and the 
world it takes us into, are as new and pe- 
culiar as they are in the Ancient Mariner. 
The sea views are as exact as Crabbe’s, 
and far more beautiful; the pirates, the 
hero, the scenery, and more than all, the 
spirit steed, were uncreated before; they 
are all the genuine offspring of the poetic 
fancy, and are managed with that power 
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which brings them all in as congruous parts 
uniting in a harmonious whole. The piece 
is also full of beauties in detail, of the 
highest order; it is full of examples of 
painting by words, and of the power of 
flashing a scene upon the eye by a single 
phrase. It bears evidence throughout to a 
rare delicacy and refinement of character ; 
there is nothing common in it, nothing that 
lets the reader unpleasantly down, or gives 
the sense of feigning which comes from 
pseudo-poetry. 

On the contrary, the most remarkable 
quality to us in it, is the power with which 
it is carried through over a very rough and 
jagged roadway of style. The wonder is, 
that we are not thrown out. For the me- 
tre is a difficult one to manage with effect, 
owing to the fullness of its cadence; and 
the abrupt transitions, strange inversions, 
and tumultuous utterance of the sentences 
are beyond all example. It is an instance 
of a poem conceived in the boldness and 
free power of high genius, and executed 
in the constraint of “slow endeavoring 
art.”’ 
frequently used in common parlance, it is 
a “nervous”? poem ; it is strong and fine, 
occasionally free, and easy sweeping, but 
generally over rigid. It does the thing it 
attempts, but does it laboriously. On the 
whole, it is a rare example of genius soar- 
ing with fettered wings, and ranks among 
descriptive poems, as Milton’s Ode on the 
Nativity does among lyrics—a piece which, 
though it has many stanzes quite above ad- 
miration, was yet felt by its author to be 
somewhat harshly executed. 

The Introduction to the Buccaneer has 
always been justly admired. To all who 
grew up through youth on the shore of the 
Narraganset, it, and indeed all the sea 
scenes in the poem, must have the power 
of reality ; with us their impression is in- 
termingled with views about Newport; we 
have always an indistinct notion that there 
is an island somewhere between Gayhead 
and Brenton’s reef, to the south-west ot 
Cuttyhunk, (romantic name!) which is 
this island—and this idea is no less vivid 
than the one derived from actual observa- 
tion. 


*‘ The island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean's roar, 





If we may apply the word as it is | 
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Save where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her 
home, 

Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling 
foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently,— 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide. 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered 
men ; 


| Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear ; 
Each motion gentle; all is kindly done.— 
Come, listen how from crime the isle was won.” 


The first three stanzas of this are exqui- 
site ; in the fourth, we do not like “ pas- 
toral bleat,”—perhaps from a remote sug- 
gestion of something heard before, e. g. 


‘‘oaten stop, or pastoral song.”? ‘‘ Flap- 

ed in the bay,” is like ; -xpected 
ped in the bay,” is like an unexpecte 
blow ; and the having every line a clause 
by itself in the sentence, seems to give it a 

A ) g 
sudden unnatural intensity. But the next 
resumes and concludes the melody with a 
beautiful half-cadence in the last line. 

We have not space to follow through the 

piece ; it has many such beautiful stan- 
zas as the following: 


“Who's sitting on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far out in the sea, 
Feeling the kelp-weed on its edge ? 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 

So weak and pale? A year and little more, 
And bravely did he lord it round the shore. 


And on the shingle now he sits, 

And rolls the pebbles ‘neath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach; now stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 
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Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that 
bounds 
The isle ; then home from many weary rounds. 


He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking so like to living things. 
O! ‘tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad-spread wings, 
Making it light around them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the un- 
sounded deep. 


And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And toss the sparkling brine 
Into the air ; then rush to mimic strife : 
Glad creatures of the sea, and full of life!— | 





A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song ; 
Its tones come winding up the heights, 
Telling of woe and wrong ; 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 





O, it is sad that aught so mild 

Should bind the soul with bands of fear ; 
That strains to soothe a little child, 
The man should dread to hear. | 


But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace,— | 


unstrung , 
The harmonious chords to which the angels 
sung.” 


There are also many by which we might 
illustrate our notion of the roughness, the 
too sudden changes of thought and the 
general tone of the style, which requires 
the use of too many interrogations and ex- 
clamations. 


“Tt scares the sea-birds from their nests ; 
They dart and whee! with deafening 
screams , 
Now dark,—and now their wings and 
breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 
Fair Light, thy looks strange alteration wear ;— 
The world’s great comforter,—why now its 
fear ?” 


The fourth line intends a fine picture, but 
the ‘disastrous gleams”’ afflicts us, we 
hardly knew why, unless because it bears an 
indistinct resemblance to the ‘‘ thundering 
voice, and threatening mien, and scream- 


| suffer what is here controlled. 





ing horror’s funeral ery,’’ of Gray ; also in 


the Shakspearian “ strange alteration,” 
does not the accent with which we are 
forced by the measure to prolong the word 
“alteration” weaken the line? And is 
not the last couplet, and especially the 
form in which the idea of the last line is 
expressed, more singular than natural ? 

At all events, if we may judge from our 
own experience, this peculiarity of style 
and thought in the Buccaneer must always 
hinder the mass of intelligent readers from 
doing it justice, or feeling and acknowl- 
edging its beauty as a whole ; it is only we 
who have omnivorous stomachs, and have 
long indulged them, who can relish food in 
which is mingled sweet and bitter, each of 
such acrid strength. 

For a different reason, the Changes of 
Home will also never be a favorite with 
the multitude. It springs from a character 
too sincere, too intense and delicate in feel- 
ing, and shows such a command of grief— 
grief which the soul must have felt or be 
capable of conceiving, in order to per- 
ceive the power of him who can depict it 
—that it cannot touch directly and com- 
pletely the common heart. Few could 
The gen- 
eral breast of humanity, at least in these 
days of enterprise and bustle, is insensible, 
fortunately perhaps, to the soothed anguish 
of spirit which colors this poem. 

We talk a great deal about love between 
men and women; we understand it—on 
the stage. But how little are its powers 
and the necessities of them thought of in 
actual life. Go mad for love, like Jane 
Vere! The girl must have a weak head. 
Suffer for love, like Dalton! The young 
man’s ‘* crazy”—a phenomenon. There 
are no such creatures in nature. We be- 
lieve that to more than half the world the 
genuine passion is a mere name ; and that 
to another large proportion it is wholly con- 
ventional—something which they can con- 
ceive of, as we do of the extravagant hon- 
or in Kotzebue’s heroes, or the magic of 
Prospero’s wand—but which is never sup- 
posed to exist in, much less influence, our 
real life, we being put here just to be pru- 
dent—to invent new machines, make mo- 
ney and be invited te larger parties. 

And as with love, so with all the tender 
affections. They are much talked of but 
little felt. The peculiar home-sickness 
which pervades this poem, the mellow au- 
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tumnal light that shines over it, who is 
there that can feel its warm rays > Who 
has suffered from long absence from early 
scenes, and contemplated in sadness the 
changes wrought by time among early 
companions? Not many in sufficient de- 


gree to relish the characteristic beauty of 
this poem. 


“How like eternity doth nature seem 

To life of man,—that short and fitful dream! 

I look around me ; nowhere can [| trace 

Lines of decay that mark our human race. 

These are the murmuring waters, these the 
flowers 

1 mused o’er in my earlier, better hours. 

Like sounds and scents of yesterday they 
come.— 

Long years have past since this was last my 
home ! 


—_— 


Yet there was one true heart : that heart was 
thine, 

Fond Emmeline! and every beat was mine. 

It stopt—That stillness!—up it rose, and 
spread 

Above me, awing, vast, strange, living,— dead! 

No feeble grief that sobs itself to rest,— 

Benumbing grief, and horrors filled my breast : 

Dark death, and sorrow dark, and terror 
blind,— 

They made my soul to quail, they shook my 
mind,— 

Wild rushings passed me as of driving wind. 


The storm went o’er me. 

stand 

Amid God’s works,—his broad and lovely land. 

I cannot feel, though lovely all I see; 

It is not what it was,—no, not to me; 

A void is in my soul; my heart is dry: 

They touch me not,—these things of earth and 
sky. 

Even grief hath leit me now ; 
steel ; 

Dim, pangless dreams my thoughts ;—Would 
I could feel! 

O, look on me in kindness, sky and earth! 

Companions were we almost from my birth. 

Yet stir once more within me that pure love, 

Which went with me by fountain, hill, and 
grove. 

Delights I ask not of ye; let me weep 

Over your beauties ; let your spirit sweep 

Across this dull, still desert of the mind ; 

O, let me with you one small comfort find ! 

The world, the world has stript me of my 
joy: 

Bless me once more ; ye blest me when a boy.” 


Once again I 


my nerves are 


Where shall we find readers to feel this 








passion ? There may 7” those, as we done 
observed, who can conceive it superficially ; 
but to the greater part, yes, even among 
women, this must seem affectation. ‘ No 
feeble grief that sobs itself to rest ;’? “ this 
is pure pride, Mr. Dalton,” they ‘will ex- 
claim to themselves. ‘ You flatter your- 
self you are so much finer than other peo- 
ple that you think you ought to suffer 
more, and so you make yourself miserable. 
Set to work, man ; leave off thinking upon 
it. We have our troubles too, but we took 
resolution, and forgot them.” 

Such Polonius-like overwise folks should 


remember that 


“itis as proper to their age 
To cast beyond themselves in their opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.” 


They will not believe that there are spirits 
more affectionate than theirs, in which also 
the sentiments are more awake, and the 
memory more retentive. Would God they 
could! Would they could see the sorrow 
they daily cause in the affairs of life by ar- 
rogant interference! Would they could 
perceive how they bear down and oppress 
the more retiring and more deeply sensi- 
tive natures with whom they come in con- 
tact! But no, they must go on, such is 
the mystery of Providence, parcelling out 
the race, visiting their own sins upon their 
children, condemning their sons to resolu- 
tion and their daughters to patience, till 
they attain the same induration which they 
themselves possess, and are ready to renew 
the never ending series. 

But at long intervals, the same Provi- 
dence permits the angel visits of true po- 
ets—they who can “ suffer and be strong,” 
who love what is beautiful, hate what is 
false, and dare to speak in free words. 
They seem to be sent to agitate and warm 
up the life-blood that would otherwise 
thicken and congeal around the heart. 
With them the words love, beauty, faith, 
are not mere words, but the names of re- 
alities ; and they live in the open air, out 
of the reach of what is dark and mean. 
All that is lovely and tender in life grows 
around them; they are followed, if not by 
the love of those who ought most to desire 
home-felt joys, at least by the affection of 
those to whose spirits their spirit has im- 
parted strength. 
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We have never felt this so strongly in 


the case of any other writer as with Dana. | t ) 
| Moves in a fearful void amid the throng, 


Both in his prose and poetry he comes to 
us like one who has thought and felt as we 
have thought and felt ourselves—insomuch 
that we might almost apply to him the 
words of the woman of Samaria. It was 
not always so; this poem, the Changes of 
Home, in boyhood, affected us so gloomily, 
that we could never read it with pleasure. 
Now it inspires us with a strong rapture, 
makes us feel less alone, and more deter- 
mined, not because “‘ misery loves compa- 
ny,” but because here is one who soars 


above sorrows that encompass us, and cries | 


for life out of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

It is this great power which we would 
make the first characteristic quality of all 
Dana’s writings. He speaks to us from 
“out of the deep.” For those who have 
not, or can not, suffer, he has not written. 
Nor is it for all those who can, that he 
writes. It is mostly for those who have. 
And of these, they will understand him 
best who have groped their way through 
the peculiar gloom of New England Cal- 
vinism, who have been driven back into 
darkness from youth. To those bred un- 
der pleasanter influences, he must seem 
austere, and his thought minutely common. 
He is the hero who has fought through the 
mental diseases entailed upon the descend- 
ants of the Puritans. Old cherished pre- 
judices come through him fanned and win- 
nowed. ‘This and that,’”? we say to 
ourselves, as we read in him, ‘is what we 
would have thought before, only that we 
dared not think it.”? In him it appears 
something which he had observed from a 
level quite above it.—But we are antici- 
pating ourselves in saying what applies 
with most force to his prose. 

Is there none of our readers who, from 
any cause, ‘‘ the heart-ache, or any of the 


thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir | 
to,”’ have felt deeply enough to have ex- | 


perienced this utter waste and desolation 
of spirit ? 


“The spring was come again.—There is a 
grief 
Finds soothing in the bud, and bird, and leaf, 
A grief there is of deeper, withering power, 
That feels death lurking in the springing flower, 
That stands beneath the sun, yet circled round 
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) Bya strange darkness,—stands amid the sound 


Of happy things, and yet in silence bound ; 


And deems that happy nature does it wrong ; 
Thinks joy unkind ; feels it must walk alone, 
That not on earth is one to hear its moan, 

| Or bring assuaging sympathies, or bind 

A broken heart, or cheer a desert mind.” 


If not they can not with us derive a com- 
fort, feigned, if they must so style it, from 
the thought of the following :— 


“T know, decay nor age awaits on truth ; 
And he who keeps a simple heart and kind 
May something there of early feelings find. 
For in all innocent and tender hearts 

| A spirit dwells that cheerful thoughts imparts ; 
’Midst sorrows, sunny blessings it bestows 
On those who think upon another's woes.” 


Nor will such be able ever to appreciate 
clearly, as observers, much less to feel the 
lofiiness, of the conclusion to the Thoughts 
upon the Soul :— 


“Creature all grandeur, son of truth and 
light, 

Up from the dust! the last great day is bright, 

Bright on the Holy Mountain, round the 


Throne, 
Bright where in borrowed light the far stars 
shone. 


Look down! the Depths are bright !—and 
hear them ery, 

‘Light! light!—Look up! ‘tis rushing down 
from high! 

Regions on regions, far away they shine: 

’T is light ineffable, ’tis light divine! 

| ‘Immortal light, and life for evermore,’ 

| Off through the deeps is heard from shore to 





shore 

Of rolling worlds!—Man, wake thee from the 
sod ; 

Awake from death! awake, and live with 
God!” 





the world and in defence of true feeling. 


translated, as it were, into our social life. 
We would there were more room for quo- 
tation. There are many truths in this 





The poem, Factitious Life, is a fine ser- 
mon in verse against the superficiality of 


It is to our sor disant “good society,’ 
what Burns’ “ Holy Fair?’ was to the “ un- 
co guid” of the Scottish peasantry. A 
beautiful elegance pervades it in its versi- 
fication, which is peculiarly easy, its lan- 
guage, its satire, and its seriousness. It 
has the best qualities of Pope and Cowper, 
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oem almost as true as they were in 1827. 
For instance :— 


“ The youth enacts the sage, contemns the 

dead, 

Lauds his own times, and cries, Go up, bald 
head! 

Misses and little masters read at school 

Abridged accounts of government and rule: 

Word-wise, and knowing all things, nothing 
know ;— 

Would reap the harvest ere the ground they 
sow. 

The world’s reversed; boy politicians spout ; 

And age courts youth, lest youth should turn 
him out. 


The child is grown as cautious as three- 

score ; 

Admits, on proof, that two and two are four. 

He to no aimless energies gives way ; 

No little fairy visions round him play ; 

He builds no towering castles in the sky, 

Longing to climb, his bosom beating high; 

Is told that fancy leads but to destroy; 

You have five senses; follow them, my boy! 

If feeling wakes, his parents’ fears are such, 

They cry, Don’t, dearest, you will feel too 
much.” 


Afterwards the poet speaketh concerning 
the young ladies : 


“QO, no, it was not so when I was young; 
No maiden answered love in such a tongue, 
Or cared for planets in conjunction brought ; 
With her, *twas heart to heart, and thought 

to thought. 
She tell what blood her veins and arteries fill! 
Enough for her to feel its burning thrill. 
She gaze upon the moon, asif she took 
An observation! Love was in her look, 
All gentle as the moon. Herself perplex 
With light original, or light reflex ! 
Enough for her “ By thy pale beam,” to say, 
“ Alone and pensive, I delight to stray ; 
And watch thy shadow trembling in the 
stream.” 
O maid, thrice lovelier than thy lovely dream! 


And is the race extinct? Or where is hid 
She, with the blushing cheek and downcast lid, 
Tremblingly delicate, and like the deer, 
Gracefully shy, and beautiful in fear ? 

Who wept with good La Roche, heard Harley 
tell 

His secret love, then bid to life farewell ?— 

Dreamed of Venoni's cottage in the vale, 

And of Sir Edward senseless, bleeding, pale ? 


Now-a-days, since they have become learn- 
ed, they dream of Ernest Maltravers, and 
that excellent man, Mr. Rochester—he- 





roes of the intellectual order, at the same 
time very good and very wicked—such 
characters as afford them an opportunity to 
apply their metaphysics. Your plain gen- 
tlemen, such as Harriet Byron fell in love 
with, are gone out of fashion : 


“ But here a youthful pair. What think you 
now ¢ 

The friends agreed; say, shall they take the 
vow ¢ 

Connections quite respectable all round, 

And ample property, and titles sound. 


Most certainly an eligible match, 
Estates so fit, like patch well set to patch. 


’Tis strange none thought of it before! 


My friend, 
How fit their minds? And do their feelings 


blend ? 


Why, as to these I have not yet inquired. 
What more than I have said can be desired ? 
They’ll learn to like each other by and by. 
Tis not my business into hearts to pry 
After such whims. Besides, what them con- 

tents, 

Contents me too. Come, let us sum their rents. 
Houses in town,—say ten—— 


Nay, join their hands. 
Boggle at hearts! We ne’er should join their 
lands! 
Though rough and sharp below, what then, 
forsooth ? 
Custom and art will make the surface smooth 
To the world’s eye, o’er this McAdam way 
Of wedded life. We'll have no more delay, 
But join them straight.—The pair have made 
a trade,— 
Contract in lands and stocks *twixt man and 
maid ! 
Partners for life, club chances,—weal or woe! 
Hang out the sign! There, read !—A.B. & Co.! 


And do unsightly weeds choke up the gush 
Of early hearts? Are all the feelings hush 
And lifeless now, that would have sent their 

sound 
In unison, where young hearts throb and 

bound ? 
Tear up the weeds and let the soul have play ; 
Open its sunless fountains to the day ; 
Let them flow freely out; they make thy 
wealth. 
Bathe thy whole being in these streams of 
health, 
And feel new vigor in thy frame!—A boy! 
And weigh thy pelf with love !—against a joy 
That lifts the mind and speaks it noble, gives 
Beauty ethereal, in which it lives 
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A life celestial here, on earth,—e’en here! 

What canst thou give for this, and call it dear ? 

O, it is past all count! Pray, throw thee by 

Thy tables; trust the heart; the tables lie. 

Let not thy fresh soul wither in its spring. 

Water its tender shoots, and they shall bring 

Shelter to age. Then sit and think how blest 

Have been thy days, thank God, and take thy 
rest. 

Sell not thy heart for gold, then, not for lands; 

*Tis richer far than all Pactolus’ sands ; 

-_ where on earth would run the stream to 
ave 

The curse away, and thy starved soul to save ? 


We have often thought that our women, 
whose duty it is to be the comforters and 
preservers of the race, ought to reverence 
above all other men, a true Anglo-Saxon 
poet ; we do not mean a mere verse maker, 
Lut one who is a poet in his whole being. 
For such as he are the great conservators 
of the family ; as women give shape and 
character to our bodies, so do the poets 
mould and direct our souls ; if our women 
were to turn untrue, then in a few genera- 
tions we should grow loutish, uncouth, 
French-like ; and should finally dwindle 
away as other nations have done. So, if 
we had no poets to stand up for the old he- 
roism, the mean souls would get the upper 
hand, and the result would be that we 
should have to fight over again with the 
sword, for all that has been gained through 
the long triumphs of the noble qualities of 
our blood. Through the hearts of all true 
souls runs this essence of the poet’s being, 
this ineradicable love of beauty, this firm 
integrity and confidence in men and wo- 
men ; the air about them is clear, the sky 
blue above, and all the flowers that beguile 
our way through this vale of tears, spring 
up around them—lover’s trust, household 
affections, the beauty of nature, friendship, 
mutual reliance among men in the affairs of 
life, respect for age, reverence for law, 
faith in God. 


“ Nay, look on Nature’s face, and find 
Kind, gentle graces, thoughts to raise 
The tired spirit,—hope and praise. 


O, kind to me, in darkest hour 
She led me forth, with gentle power, 
From lonely thought, from sad unrest, 
To peace of mind, and to her breast 
The son, who always loved her, pressed ; 
Called up the moon to cheer me; laid 
Its silver light on bank and glade, 
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And bade it throw mysterious beams ‘d 
O’er ice-clad hill, which steely gleams 

Sent back, a knight who took his rest, 

His burnished shield above his breast. 

The fence of long, rough rails, that went 

O’er trackless snows, a beauty lent ; 

Glittered each cold and icy bar 

Beneath the moon, like shafts of war. 

And there a lovely tracery 

Of branch and twig that naked tree 

Of shadows soft and dim has wove, ’ 
And spread so gently, that above y 
The pure white snow it seems to float 

Lighter than that celestial boat, 

The silver-beaked moon, on air,— 

Lighter than feathery gossamer ; 

As if its darkening touch, through fear, 

It held from thing so saintly clear. : 


Thus Nature threw her beauties round me ; 
Thus from the gloom in which she found me, 
She won me by her simple graces, 

She wooed me with her happy faces. 





There is a delightful music in this. The 
“Pleasure Boat’? with its ‘ crinkling 
mast,’’ and the “‘ thresher’s flail,’’ is ano- . 
ther still livelier strain, yet with a touch ot re 
sadness. The “Little Beach Bird’? is 
just one of those memory-haunting things, 
like Bryant’s ‘‘ Water-fowl.’’ The **Clump 
of Daisies’? has the true Herrick melody. 
The “ Early Spring Brook”? is one of those 
sad, low chants peculiar to Dana ; it is less 
lofty than the “ Dying Raven,’ or the 
“Husband and Wife’s Grave,”’ but it is 
breathed from the same suffering, patient 
spirit. It seems a sacrilege to quote a line 
of it. Most of those minor pieces have 
been long familiarized to the popular ear 
through school reading books, and various 
Griswoldian publications. 

We now come to the tales and essays 
from the Idle Man, Tom Thornton, Ed- 
ward and Mary, Paul Felton, and The Son. 
Tom Thornton is full of that which Dana : 
only could have written ; the weak mother, Ee 
the passionate father—all the characters 
are analyzed and their thoughts and motives 
explained while they are developed ; yet as 
a whole this story has always seemed to us 
heavy—because, perhaps, it is too gloomy, ae 
too sadly life-like, and makes us think too 4 
much. Edward and Mary is an old favor- 
ite; the love scenes in it are as refined, 
delicate, and touching as any that ever 
were written; but we used to think, and 
still do, that the mere loss of fortune should 
never have occasioned the separation. 
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“‘ Better is a dinner of herbs” and young 
men and women ought never to marry if 
they are afraid to take each other “for 
better or worse.”? A husband one loves is 
worth the ch of a piano or a shawl ; 
and to toil for such a young lady as Mary 
would be pleasanter than to be waited on 
by Aladdin’s genii—at least so some 
school- boys feel when they read this tale. 
Paul Felton is justly considered the best 
of the stories, and one of the most, if not 
the most, remarkable production of Dana’s 
genius. It isa kind of Puritan Hamlet, 
in developing a character wrought upon to 
insanity, by allowing us to follow his reflec- 
tions: we mean, that the peculiar self-tor- 
menting habit of the hero is like what is 
forced upon sensitive natures by the old 
New England system. When we remark- 
ed, above, that Dana seemed to have strug- 
gled through the mental diseases entailed 
upon New England, we had reference to 


this tale particularly, though we can trace | 


the same in all his other writings. It 
would be easy, though hardly proper in 
this review, to show how it is that the old 
religious austerity tended directly to sepa- 
rate men into vain, spiritually proud, self- 
deceived, or hypocrites, and, on the other 
hand, into self-reproachers, or unbelievers, 
according to temperament. The doctrines 
of the unpardonable sin, the damnation of 
infants, the joy of the righteous in contem- 
plating the fate of the impenitent, etc., 
ete., together with the cold family disci- 
pline, transmitted from the days of the Sa- 
lem bonfires ; they who ever had the expe- 
rience of being thrown suddenly from those 
icy haunts of superstition into the common 
light of day; who have emerged from a 
youth spent under the shadow of Hopkin- 
sranism (let the reader who never saw the 
word before, imagine anything that inspires 
horror to stand in place of it,) to a man- 
hood that must be wasted in the thick of 
city life—they only ean know what New 
England education in other days has trans- 
mitted to the minds of her children. It 
has made some morbidly reflective ; some 
it has hardened; the weaker it has driven 
to vague speculation: we do not refer to 
the religious effect wholly, but to the gen- 
eral influence of the old system on the 
mind. 

Paul Felton’s disease is more common in 


New England than elsewhere. Had he 
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too a Perr he would + hale kept a 
diary, which would have resembled those 
Dana has a review of in the second volume. 
We cannot fancy that one educated in re- 
spectable society in England, or here in 
New York, can fully comprehend the 
character. They may congratulate them- 
selves upon their inability, while we may 
indulge a gratitude to Dana for having 
thought so much for us that we can better 
distinguish the light from the darkness, in 
the recesses of consciousness. 

Suspicion haunts other than guilty minds. 
To be thrown among the hard and minute- 
ly speculative, excites in one a terrible vig- 
ilance. From being questioned and “ speer- 
ed”? at on account of his individuality, he 
begins to examine this individuality him- 
self, and if he incline to a modest opinion 
of himself, the chance is that he will argue 
himself into a condition as wretched as 
poor Paul’s. Woe to his peace when once 
the current sets that way! For the rest of 
his life he must either dare everything at 
every step, or wear himself out in attempt- 
ing to discriminate. In spite of the ever- 
recurring first view, and in spite of repeat- 
ed experience, he must boldly take for his 
motto, “‘ every body likes me,” and walk 
on with an assumed unconcern, doing his 
work as well as he is able, with this dread 
burden upon his spirits bearing him down 
to the gates of death. He must live in a 
secondary nature, his original, free nature 
having become so weakened by the intole- 

rable pressure from without, that he must 
forever prop it up: and sustain it with the 
energy of despair. How grateful must 
such spirits be to a poet like Dana, who 
sings with no feeble voice, as in the pas- 
sage we have quoted, “Up from the 
dust !”’—all compacted of resolution, and 
in faith invincible ! 

When we speak of the pain the minutely 
speculative inflict upon a frank and sensi- 
tive spirit, we have in our mind’s eye a life 
in Boston. There they go about like the 
Athenians of old, inquiring for new things 
and new religions. It would be a curious 
inquiry, the annual number of novelties in 
faith which that city produces. There all 
that the rest of the world has gone over 
and considered settled is forever agitated. 
There all the first principles and causes, 
elsewhere taken for granted, are forever 
talked over and argued upon. There are 
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planted the roots of things, and the inhab- 
itants are forever taking them up and re- 
setting them, and fertilizing them in the 
usual modes. ‘There also a man shall hear 
the points of his character told him twenty 
times a day, and be inquired of by his 
friends concerning theirs. There, every 
man, whether in the intercourse of busi- 
ness or domestic society, is trying to seem 
good ; better, we should say, than his 
neighbor. ‘There every one thinks that in 
what every other one observes, ‘* more is 
meant than meets the ear.” There a 
friend shall tell you, ‘‘ You say this, be- 
cause you fancy I said that, because you 
said the other,” or, ‘‘ You make this re- 
mark in order to discover whether I was 
not about to question if you did not imply 
more than you said in what you remarked 
previously.” 

Imagine such a home for a sensitive man ! 
Happy will such a one be if he fall into no 
sadder ‘‘ musings” than the following : 


‘To the man of fine feeling, and deep and 
delicate and creative thought, there is nothing 
in nature which appears only as so much sub- 
stance and form, nor any connections in life 
which do not reach beyond their immediate 
and obvious purposes. Our attachments to 
each other are not felt by him merely as habits 
of the mind given to it by the custom of life ; 
nor does he hold them to be only as the goods 
of this world, and the loss of them as merely 
turning him forth an outcast from the social 
state ; but they area part of his joyous being, 
and to have them torn from him is taking from 
his very nature. 

“Life, indeed, with him, in all its connec- 
tions and concerns, has an ideal and spiritual 
character which, while it loses nothing of the de- 
finiteness of reality is ever suggesting thoughts, 
taking new relations, and peopling and giving 
action to the imagination. All that the eye 
falls upon and all that touches the heart run 
off into airy distance, and the regions into 
which the sight stretches are alive and bright 
and beautiful with countless shapings and fair 
hues of the gladdened fancy. From kind acts 
and gentle words and fond looks there spring 
hosts many and glorious as Milton’s angels ; 
and heavenly deeds are done, and unearthly 
voices heard, and forms and faces, graceful 
and lovely as Uriel’s, are seen in the noonday 
sun. What would only have given pleasure 
for the time to another, or, at most, be now 
and then called up in his memory, in the man 
of feeling and imagination lays by its partic- 
ular and short-lived and irregular nature, and 
puts on the garments of spiritual beings, and 
takes the everlasting nature of the soul. The 








ordinary acts which spring from the good-will 
of social life take up their dwelling within 
him and mingle with his sentiment, forming a 
little society in his mind, going onin harmony 
with its generous enterprises, its friendly la- 
bors, and tasteful pursuits. They undergo a 
change, becoming a portion of him, making a 
part of his secret joy and melancholy, and 
wandering at large among his far-off thoughts. 
All that his mind falls in with, it sweeps along 
in its deep, and swift, and continuous flow, 
and bears onward with the multitude that fills 
its shoreless and living sea. So univer- 
sal is this operation in such a man, and so 
instantly does it act upon whatever he is con- 
cerned about, that a double process is going 
on within him, and he lives, as it were, a two- 
fold life. Is he, for instance, talking with you 
about a Northwest Passage, he is looking far 
off at the ice-islands, with their turreted castles 
and fairy towns, or at the penguin, at the 4 
southern pole, pecking the rotting seaweed on 5 
which she has lighted, or he is listening to her 
distant and lonely ery within the cold and bar- 
ren tracts of ice,—yet all the while he reasons 
as ingeniously and wisely as you. His at- 
tachments do not grow about a changeless and 
tiring object; but be it filial reverence, Abra- 
ham is seen sitting at the door of his tent, and 
the earth is one green pasture for flocks and 
herds; or be it Jove, she who is dear to him is 
seen in a thousand imaginary changes of situ- 
tion, and new incidents are happening, de- 
lighting his mind with all the distinctness and 
sincerity of truth. So that while he is in the 
midst of men, and doing his part in the affairs 
of the world, his spirit has called up a fairy 
vision, and he is walking in a lovely dream. 
It is round about him in his sorrows for a con- 
solation; and out of the gloom of his afflic- 
tion he looks forth upon an horizon touched 
with a gentle morning twilight, and growing 
brighter to his gaze. Through pain and pov- 
erty and the world’s neglect, when men look 
cold upon him and his friends are gone, he 
has where to rest a tired spirit that others 
know not of, and healings for a wounded 
mind which others can never feel. 

“And who is of so hard a nature that he 
would deny him these? [If there are assua- 
gings for his spirit which are never ministered 
to other men, it has tortures and griefs and 
a fearful melancholy which need them 
more. He brought into the world passions 
deep and strong, senses tremulous and thrill- 
ing at every touch, feelings delicate and 
shy, yet affectionate and warm, and an ar- 
dent and romantic mind. He has dwelt upon 
the refinements and virtues of our nature, till 
they have almost become beauties sensible to 
the mortal eye, and to worship them he has 
thought could hardly be idolatry. 

“ And what does he find in the world? Per- 
haps, in all the multitude, he meets a mind or 
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two which answer to his own; but through 
the crowd, where he looks for the free play of 
noble passions, he finds men eager after gain 
or vulgar distinctions, hardening the heart 
with avarice, or making it proud and reckless 
with ambition. There is so little of 
nature and sincerity, of ardor and sentiment of 
character, such a dulness of perception, sucha 
want of that enthusiasm for all that is great 
and lovely and true, (which, while it makes 
us forgetful of ourselves, brings with it our 
highest enjoyments, ) such an offensive show 
and talk of factitious sensibility,—that the 
current of his feelings is checked; he turns 
away depressed and disappointed, and becomes 
shut up in himself; and he, whose mind is all 
emotion, and who loves with a depth of feel- 
ing that few have ever sounded, is pointed at, 
as he stands aloof from men, as a creature 
cold, selfish, and reserved.” 


But the world is not so utterly hard 
with such spirits that they have no where 
but within to look for consolation. (We 
beg pardon of both author and reader for 
thus garbling this exquisite essay : ) 


“ And there are beautiful souls, too, in the 
world, to hold kindred with a man of a feeling 
and refined mind: and there are delicate and 
warm and simple affections, that now and then 
meet him on his way, and enter silently into 
his heart, like blessings. Here and there, on 
the road, go with him for a time some who 
call to mind the images of his soul,—a voice, 
or a look, is a remembrancer of past visions, 
and breaks out upon him like openings through 
the clouds; and the distant beings of his im- 
agination seem walking by his side, and the 
changing and unsubstantial creatures of the 
brain put on body and life. In such moments 
his fancies are turned to realities, and over the 
real the lights of his mind shift and play ; his 
imagination shines out warm upon it, and it 
changes, and takes the airiness of fairy life. 

* 1” * * * * * 

Religion, to such a one, has thoughts and 
visions and sensations tinged, as it were, with 
a brighter light than falls on other men. The 
love and reverence of the Creator make their 
abode in his imagination, and he gathers about 
them earth and air and ideal worlds. His heart 
is made glad with the perfectness in the works 
of God, when he considers that even of the 
multitude of things that are growing up and 
decaying, and of those which have come and 
gone, on which the eye of man has never rest- 
ed, each was as fair and complete as if made 
to live forever for our instruction and delight. 

Freedom and order, and beauty and gran- 
deur are in accordance in his mind, and give 
largeness and height to his thoughts; he 
moves among the bright clouds; he wanders 


away into the measureless depths of the stars, | 











and is touched by the fire with which God has 
lighted them. All that is made partakes of 
the eternal, and religion becomes a perpetual 
delight.” 

In this short piece, which is an unique 
in our literature, and for refinement of style 
and beauty of thought, unapproached by 
any prose composition of its length, the 
poet has unconsciously drawn a portrait of 
himself, as he appears in all his writings, 
“the man of fine feeling, and deep, and 
delicate, and creative thought.’”? In the 
extracts we have given, the flow of thought 
is so broken that the reader will not be 
able, probably, to lose himself sufficiently 
in the style to be enough unconscious of 
its rhetoric to appreciate its fullness and 
poetic beauty ; nor will he be able to judge 
rightly of it from a hurried reading of the 
whole essay ; it is a piece to be read and 
re-read, and never forgotten. 

We have now reached the second yo- 
lume of Mr. Dana’s book, the contents of 
which may be considered quite new to our 
public, as they consist mainly of articles 
which now for the first time appear col- 
lected out of the confined circulation of 
sundry extinct magazines. It would be 
pleasant to converse about them, and quote 
from them here and there to give them 
such an introduction to our readers as 
would induce them to extend the acquaint- 
ance ; and we might do so as well to their 
gratification as our own, we think, but for 
the vulgar obstacles of time and space. 
As it is, we must content ourselves with 
little more than an enumeration of their 
titles ; some of them are reviews, and the 
idea of reviewing reviews puzzles the 
reason. 

The first, ‘“‘ Old Times,” from the 
North American Review for 1817, is an 
essay in its author’s earlier and more care- 
ful style, reflective and poetic, like the one 
from which we have quoted above. It is 
a beautiful, tender expression of the rever- 
ent love of the past which all of us, even 
in these hurry skurry-times, we hope, feel 
in turning our minds back to the days of 
youth, and which is with Dana a character- 
istic instinct. ‘“‘ The Past and Present,” 
from the American Quarterly Observer for 
1833, is an essay of a very different caste, 
and one which it would be well that no 
reader should form an opinion of, for or 
against, till he is sure he fully compre- 
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hends it. However much one may differ 
from the author’s views and conclusions, 
we are sure no one can rise from a careful 
study of this piece without feeling that he 
has been in contact with a most daring and 
comprehensive spirit—one whose medita- 
tions reach, like Coleridge’s, and, (we will 
venture to say it) Milton’s, to the very 
verge of thought, the boundary which se- 
parates the dry land from the waters. The 
same remark will almost apply to the next 
essay, ‘* Law as suited to Man,” from the 
Biblical Repository and Quarterly Obser- 
ver for 1835; we consider the republica- 
tion of it a national benefit. 

Leaving aside the particular doctrines 
set forth in these two essays, they both 
tend, as may be judged by the following 
paragraph, to nourish one trait of character 
which is of more consequence than is apt 
to be thought to the stability of our in- 
stitutions under the flood of increase and 
acquisition—to say nothing of its moral 
beauty :— 


“But even from the winning quiet of old 
age the present takes away reverence, while 
b aring, too, in his countenance, as the old 
man does, the aspect of the past. Where is 
that feeling for age, which Young so beauti- 
fully calls ‘‘tender reverence”? Almost died 
out. Yet what a delightful sensation it is to 
the soul; and how like is it to the kind re- 
spect a son bears a mother! Its blessed in- 
fluences will abide in that heart into which it 
has once entered, and rest like soft lights on 
our spirits, even, when we, too, are old :— 
Young man, if you would have a heart-bless- 
ing that shall go with you all your days, rev- 
erence age!” 


The reviews which follow are of Alls- 
ton’s Sylphs of the Seasons, a volume of 
poems long since out of print; Edgeworth’s 
readings on poetry, a light, amusing, cut- 
ting up of a book, which now seems hardly 
worth the trouble; Hazlitt’s British Po- 





ets. This has been extended into an elab- 
orate compilation of critical notices of the 
poets, and is one of the most interesting 
pieces in the volume, full of acute sugges- 
tion, taste, and fine feeling. Dana has 
never borne the reputation of a wit, but 
he would have done so had he written only 
this and the preceding. There was much 
argument once about Pope. The criticism 
of him, therefore, is rather more extended 
and spirited than that of the others, and 
contains many turns of expression which 
must have told once; e. g. 


“And the full organ-tones of Milton, and 
the mellifluous harmonies of Shakspeare, and 
Spenser, and the singers of old, must be hush- 
ed, for all the world to stand listening to the 
one unvarying note from the pipe of Pope.” 


Then follows a genial and heartily ap- 
preciative review of the Sketch Book ; 
another of Mrs. Radcliffe; Charles Brock- 
den Brown; Pollock’s Course of Time ; 
and the Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
to us the least interesting ; and one of the 
diaries of Payson and Martyn, which 
must have done excellent service in their 
day, and are by no means strange or out 
of place now. Here we must close these 
brief remarks, in which we have said little 
that we would have said, little that was 
worthy the theme, or that satisfies our- 
selves. 

How time flies! It seems but yester- 
day since we were reading the Buccaneers, 
and watching the summer clouds from be- 
neath the ashen tree that stood by the old 
wide gateway—and now we are reviewing 
it!—and with a load of care and bitter 
memories, and self-reproaches so great that 
we almost wish it were possible without sin 
to yield the conflict, and write here 

Finis coronat opus. 


Dec, 17, 1849. tp Pe 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF §* 


ANDERPORT RECORDS.”? 


CHAPTER I. 


Anperport has been described as a de- 
solate and dreary place. It could not al- 
ways remain so. The evil of solitude is 
its own corrective. That few people are 
in any spot is an irresistible attraction to 
the myriads who are anxious that their 
great-grand-children shall have plenty of 
room. Visitors, in this our day, throng 
ihe sandy streets of hundred-gated Thebes, 
pry curiously into the palaces of kings who 
reigned when Melchisedek was priest of 
Salem, and talk a modern dialect in the 
silent cities, but of whose founders Aztec 
tradition can furnish no record. Why 
should not visitors also explore the ruins 
that overhang the Gavin ? 

Among the many skeletons at our anti- 


quated village, is the skeleton of a hotel. | 


Three-fourths of the buildings are roofless 
and uninhabitable; the remainder, how- 
ever, is found sufficiently capacious to ac- 


commodate the “‘ all travelling public.”? On | 


a spring morning, ten years ago, three men 
walked out upon the porch. Directing 
their steps to the lower extremity, they 
contemplated the broad marsh which once 
had been a harbor, and the bare and gul- 
lied hills that sloped down to it from either 
side. To eyes fresh, like theirs, from 
scenes very different, the spectacle could 
hardly be pleasant. Whatever may have 
been their thoughts they did not commu- 
nicate them; and though I might easily 


supply a thousand sentimental reflections | 


proper to such a situation, I refrain. The 
travellersturned, with a common impulse, to 
seek a more encouraging prospect at the 
other end of the porch. There a sight, 
indeed, greeted them, which broke in with 
the merit of variety upon the uniform de- 
solation that reigned around. Signs of 
life and activity were visible. Human 
muscles were at work. Wagons were 


there—not frail and slender vehicles, such 
as those which bear to market a Jersey- 
man’s peaches, or a New Yorker’s milk 
and potatoes, but wagons with wheels, each 
of which would task the strength of two 
men to lift, and, with bodies, ribbed like a 
ship’s hull, iron-bound, huge and ponder- 
ous—wagons drawn by full teams of six 
powerful horses. There was a cracking of 
whips, and a shouting, and the rattle of 
stone and bricks falling upon wood. 

“This is something like!” said the 
shortest of the three, rubbing his hands— 
‘who says Anderport’s never to look up! 
I wonder what this is but bustle and busi- 
ness? I tell you the country is improving 
fast !”’ 

“ Truly, there is something of a stir— 
quite a contrast to the prevailing calm,” 
observed another of the party—a tall and 
slender man. 

The third, who had taken keen note of 
| the operations which had so much cheered 
| his companions, said, ‘* Here’s a bustle 
sure enough, but I can’t see that it promises 
great things for Anderport. Those people 
yonder are very busy tearing down, but I 
don’t find them doing much at setting up. 
It’s clear the village is going to lose one of 
its best houses ; but where is it to be taken 
—that’s what I’d like to know.” 

“Suppose we walk over and inquire,” 
replied the short man. 

The suggestion was agreed to, and the 
trio straightway descending the steps, pro- 
| ceeded to cross the little hollow separating 
the flat where the tavern stood from the 
_gently-rising height which, in former days, 

had been crowned by a spacious edifice, 
the seat of an old and wealthy family. 
| They followed a path which led to the 
place they wished to reach; but after the 
‘usual devious fashion of paths, it pursued 
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a round-about course; and when they 
wed themselves on the top of the hill, 
tim’? were not opposite the mansion. A 
brick wall, once the enclosure of a garden, 
was before them. The path went on along 
its side, but they hesitated whether to trust 
any further to its guidance. Nota great 
way in front of them, a person was per- 
ceived leaning against what seemed one of 
the columns of that pride of another clime 
—the banyan. Closer approach removed 
the wonder. An elm, a maple, a cherry, 
and a sycamore, were standing in such inti- 
mate fellowship, that, whilst a different 
foliage was extended to each quarter of the 
compass, their four trunks appeared to 
form the supports of a single tree. In the 
midst of this brotherhood of giants, and 
with an arm resting on one of them, was a 
female form. 

“That woman yonder can tell us all 
about it,’ said the man of low stature— 
“‘let’s go to see her.” 

They went, and on arriving at the clus- 
ter of trees, found that the wall which was 
there nearly levelled to the ground no 
longer obstructed the vision. The solitary 
female, who had not heard their footsteps, 
still stood in her place, gazing across the 
dilapidated enclosure. She was simply 
but tastefully attired, and in her hand was 
a small volume, which, though open, was 
not, it appeared, of sufficient interest to 
divert her attention from the scene before 
her. 

‘*¢ Ahem—madam !”’ sonorously uttered 
the short man, who now, as hitherto, prov- 
ed the readiest speaker of the party. 

The individual addressed turned, and 
exhibited a countenance youthful and love- 
ly, and lighted up by a magnificent eye. 

‘* My respects to you, Miss,’’ continued 
the stranger, ‘I am Mr. Schrowder. od 

The lady bowed, and as her quick glance 
passed over each feature, Mr. Schrowder 
felt. sure that there was no danger of one 
gifted with so piercing a gaze ever after 
failing to recognize him. ‘The lady beheld 
a forchead such as phrenology delights to 
look upon, and the lower part of his face, 
tanned by exposure to a purplish red, ex- 
pressed a sedateness and reflective gravity 
which would not have disgraced an ancient 
philosopher. 

** This tall gentleman, Miss, is Mr. New- 
love, who has been in the mercantle at 
York city.” 





Again the young lady bowed demurely, 
and observed that the person to whom she 
was now introduced was a thin, elderly 
man, with drooping shoulders ; his boots 
were finer and better polished ‘than those 
of his companions, and he was, on the 
whole, much the most genteel in appear- 
ance. 

*¢ And the other, Miss, is Mr. Dubosk.”’ 

‘In Mr. Dubosk, she saw a_broad- 
shouldered, full-faced man, with an expres- 
sion not very intellectual, perhaps, but 
good-humored and sensible. 

“Would it be allowable to ask,’’ added 
Mr. Schrowder, ‘‘ what name your ac- 
quaintances, Miss, are in the habit and 
practice of calling you by ?” 

** Sidney Everlyn.” 

** Are you belongin’ here ?” 

“No, sir; I am almost as much a 
stranger in Anderport as any one can be— 
though I was born in the place. You also 
gentleman are, I presume, only visitors in 
it? 29) 

‘*We’ve been here once before,” re- 
plied Schrowder, “ but we can’t be said to 
feel exactly home-like yet. We are all 
Yorkers, Miss, come to improve and frune- 
tify this country ;—we are bound to work 
out its good and our good too. It’s our 
calculation to set up stakes here and make 
a living.”? 

““You must, of course, be pleased with 
the country,”’ said Miss Everlyn, “ since 
you adopt it for your home?” 

** That don’t altogether follow for a cer- 
tainty,’’? he rejoined. ‘‘ You have heard, 
its likely, Miss, of those folks who go off 
into foreign lands to preach the good word 
to tribes and nations living in a miserable 
ignorant way, worshipping ‘dumb idols, and 
eating one another? Well, them mission- 
aries don’t go, I guess, from any affection 
for such wild, heathen doings. Just so we 
come here for purposes of general improve- 
ment and edification. I couldn’t enjoy life 
with any kind of satisfaction if everybody 
else was as wise as | was :—there’s amazin’ 
comfort in bein’ able to instruct those about 
you. It is this alone that enables me to 
endure living here. The land itself might 
pass if it had the right sort of folks on it— 
very benighted state of things there is now, 
I must say. The country wants industry 
and learnin’, and fewer of the darkies.”’ 

“There is something missing besides,” 
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remarked Ralph Dubosk ; “ the ignorance 
would do, the laziness would do, even the 
niggers would do, if the country had one 
thing else.” 

“Tell us then, by all means, sir,” said 
Miss Everlyn, “‘ what that is. 1 am deep- 
ly interested to learn what is wanting to 
make my native State as prosperous and 
happy as she deserves to be.” 

‘Do you see that hill yonder?” asked 
Dubosk, ‘‘ all washed into gullies ?—well, 
what color is it like ?”’ 


““T should call it red,” answered the | 


lady. 

“To be sure it is,”’ said the other, “‘red 
enough. Now, this country has a plenty 
of that color. Look at the nest of heads 
in the cellar a-front of us.” 


He pointed to a group of negroes who | 


were engaged in removing bricks from the 
foundation of what had been the main 
building of the mansion. They happened 
to be all collected at the moment in the 
further corner of the cellar, and their curly 
heads and glossy necks, unrelieved as they 
were beheld at the moment, by the ivory of 
their teeth, or the snowy whiteness of the 
upturned eyeball, made a picture sufli- 
ciently dingy—and so Miss Everlyn ac- 
knowledged. 

* Just it! just it!’? exclaimed Dubosk, 
with a triumphant twinkle. ‘‘ Old Red- 
land county has a plenty of that color, too. 
She’s painted with red streaks and she’s 
painted with black streaks; but to 
make her real sweet and pretty, she re- 
quires a dash of the green. All that this 
country wants, Miss, to make it as good as 
York—as good as any country in the 
world, is—grass.”” 

Sidney Everlyn returned her thanks for 
this solution of an important agricultural 
and political problem. Then the tall, quiet 
man, Mr. Newlove, took advantage of the 
pause in the conversation. 

‘“* We are curious, Miss Everlyn, to ob- 
serve what is going on at that house yon- 
der. Can you inform us whether it would 
be considered intrusion if we approached 
somewhat nearer ?”? 

The young lady answered, smiling, ‘‘ I 
am able to relieve you of any scruples on 
that account. The place, though now full 
of workmen, is quite uninhabitable.” 

Schrowder, observing that Miss Everlyn 
seemed about to resume the perusal of her 
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book, addressed himself to her, saying with 
some hesitation and stuttering, ‘ But, 
Miss, we are desirous to learn, as well as 
to see. Those darkies are all such simple, 
stupid creeturs, that there is no drawin’ 
any information out of them. 1 wonder if 
there’s any white body over there, who it 
would be more beneficial to interrogate ?” 

Sidney Everlyn, in a very accommoda- 
ting manner, replied that she herself would 
walk with them as far as the house, and 
promised to give all the satisfaction she 
could to their curiosity. 

As they were starting to cross the wall, 
another person joined them—a man who 
could hardly be classed either as young, 
old, or middle-aged ; that is to say, he ap- 
peared to be between twenty-eight and 
thirty-five. He was of ordinary stature, 
well and firmly set, with a countenance 
agreeable and intelligent, though not hand- 
some. In a word, there was nothing about 
him so remarkable as to deserve any longer 
notice than the momentary glance which 
Miss Everlyn thought it necessary to be- 



































briefly introduced to her as Mr. Somers. 

“We are keeping this lady company a 
little way,’’ remarked Mr. Schrowder, to 
him ; ‘‘ Won’t you go along, sir ?” 

Mr. Somers quietly accepted the invita- 
tion, and followed in the rear of the party. 

‘* How far are these bricks taken ;” in- 
quired Schrowder, when they had reached 
the scene of operations. 

“‘ About fifteen miles,” answered Sid- 
ney. 

‘** And are these stun moved likewise ?” 
he added, pointing to the blocks of marble, 
which were inserted at intervals up the 
corners, and around the windows, of the 
remaining wing of the building. 

‘* Yes sir, those blocks are of the famous 
Portland stone, and were brought from 
England.” 

‘“* Sure now!”’ said Schrowder, “ who’d 
have thought it? But aint there stun and 
clay nearer by than this to the place where 
the house is movin’ to ?” 

‘“‘ There is no lack of either, I believe,” 
answered Sidney. 

““Well, then, *twont pay to haul the 
stuff so far,” said Schrowder, dogmatical- 
ly ; ‘*’twon’t pay at all. I am going to 
live about that far off from here myself— 
but you don’t catch me hauling bricks from 
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Anderport, nor stun neither—hauling stun ? | 
Oh no—I aint so fond of the business. 1 
wish I could set eyes on the man that owns 
the concern. I could prove to him in five 
minutes that he’s losing money by the job. 
May be it’s some kin of yours, Miss ?” 

‘“* It is my father,” she replied, ‘‘ who is 

remoy ing the building. ” 

al thought as much,” said Schrowder, 
“but now, “Miss, what a pity it is | couldn’t 
have seen him before he got into this. I 
know | could have manifested the folly of 
it so conspicuously that he’d have ben 
glad to quit. If it had ben some four or 
five miles, a body could have perceived a 
fraction of reason and common sense in it. 
But fifteen miles, and over such roads as 
there are about here! It’s a miserable 
bad scald on any man’s credit, to have 
taken up so poor a speculation. May be 
you can let on, though, Miss, what per- 
suaded him into it.” 

‘** You must know, then,” said Sidney, 
‘that this has been the mansion of the 
family ever since the settlement of the 
county. About sixteen years ago, my fa- 
ther, finding himself in straitened cir- 


cumstances, was compelled to dispose of all | 


the land that remained to him with the ex- 
ception of a few acres immediately sur- 
rounding this house, which nothing could 
have induced him to part from. He went 
to the West, and now returns, able, from 
the fruits of his exertions to buy a tract of 
land in a healthier locality than this, and to 
transport the old homestead to it.” 

** Well, that’s curious—is’nt it?” ob- 
served Schrowder to his companions. 
‘¢ But it would have ben a sight cheaper to 
have put up a new house, out and out— 
and better, and snugger, too—though, of 
course, Miss, he builds it in a new-fash- 
ioned way, if he does use the old stuff?” 

*¢ No, sir; he means to have it a precise 
copy of that which stood here. Every 
door, every window, every stairway, every 
closet even, will be the same. ‘This is not 
the first time that these bricks have jour- 
neyed. They once composed the 
4 mansion on the banks of the Severn. 
During the wars of the great Rebellion it 


ible of it, was burned—by the Roundheads, 
and the appendant manor sequestered. At 
the restoration, the cold-hearted Charles 
would do no more for my ancestors than 
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walls of | finger to the corner of his right eye. 


| for the rest of his deserving Slee. 
| With difficulty, and by the sacrifice of the 
greater portion of his maternal inheritance, 
he succeeded in redeeming from the grasp 
of the Puritan possessor, the bare and 
blackened walls of his home. He placed 
the bricks on board ship, and came with 
them to Anderport. Now, his descendant, 
equally faithful to the trust, is determined 
that they shall accompany him and his for- 
tune wherever he may go.” 

“Sure !” exclaimed Schrowder. “If 
that isn’t the funniest story I’ve heard this 
long time. Your folks, Miss, are worse 
than the tarrapins, which take their houses 
with ’em on their backs, it’s true, but aint 
so old-fashioned as not to change "them for 
fresh ones now and agin.”’ 

Sidney colored slightly, as she said, “I 
forgot, gentlemen, that you are of a north- 
ern and colder blood, and can not under- 


stand the feelings which Jam simple enough 


to be moved with. I tell you, sirs,—though 
you may think me mad in the declaration 
—that | would not exchange one of those 
twice-burnt bricks for the most spacious of 
the palaces which adorn your Hudson. As 
[ look on those old and venerated walls, my 
mind is carried back into historic times— 
the faces of my father’s fathers seem to 
stand out and smile upon me. Yet it isa 
tradition in our family, that the Everlyns 
can never enjoy prosperity within this 
mansion. Be it so; I care not. It has 
been the home of my ancestors—may it 
ever be my home !” 

The beautiful girl, for the instant, seem- 
ed to lose sight “of the uncongeni: il asso- 
ciates by whom she was surrounded. As 
she stood on the edge of the foundation 
wall, the fine, full eye, which was the glory 
of her countenance, ran around the cireuit 
of the cellar, and over the untouched 
wing, and on whatever part it rested 
beamed with an expression of proud en- 
thusiasm which it is impossible to deseribe. 

Schrowder gave a sly wink to his friend 
Dubosk, and instinetively lifted his little 
Sid- 
ney probably did not observe this meaning 


| bye-play, yet, on recovering from her mo- 
was burned—that is, all that was destruct- | mentary abstraction, exhibited a little con- 


fusion at having made herself a spectacle, 
and began to apologize. 
‘Pardon me,” she said, ‘*I can not be 


in this place without giving way to emo- 
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tions which, I am aware, must appear very 
ridiculous to a stranger.” 


¢ Ridiculous !” exclaimed Richard Som- | 


ers, the individual who had last joined the 
company. 
Everlyn. 
line of illustrious ancestors to look back 
upon. ) 
sion; yet, if I had, the being does not live 
who should surpass me either in proud 
memory of the one, or in lovingly cherish- 
ing the other !”” 
Sidney was much surprised at meeting 
sympathy—and warm sympathy, too—in 
such a quarter. In her previous hasty ex- 
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‘** Perhaps,” said Somers, “the tradi- 


| tion after all only implies that the owners 


! 


“Think not so ill of us, Miss | 
For my part, I have no long | 


of Everstone are not to be exempted from 
the common lot of humanity. In what 
house, indeed, on earth—be it palace or 
cabin—can children of Adam expect to 


| dwell in uninterrupted peace ?” 


I have inherited no venerable man- | 


amination of Somers, she had seen no rea- | 


son to distinguish him from his compan- 
jons; but she now spoke to him with 
evident pleasure :—‘‘ | am not sure, sir, 
that I can boast of any xoted ancestors, 
unless you give me the privilege, which we 
of Wales are so ready to claim, of running 
back into days anterior to the Plantage- 
nets.”” 

“Does your genealogical tree,” said 


Before Miss Everlyn could answer, she 
was joined by her father, a robust, fine 
looking old gentleman. 

*“ Ah, Sidney, I thought I should find 
you here—keeping watch over each dear 
bit of Monmouth clay. I hope you charge 
the boys not to be unnecessarily rude with 
their picks.” 

“You delight to laugh at me father,” 
she replied, “yet | know that your heart 


_is as full of mad Cambrian enthusiasm as 


| mine. 


Somers, *‘ contain the name of John Eve- | 
’ 


lyn, the admirable diarist, the friend of 
Bishop ‘Taylor ?”’ 


“No,” replied Sidney, “our family, 


though its name is similar, is quite dis- | 


But let me introduce you to Mr. 
Somers.” 

“If 1 am not mistaken,” observed Som- 
ers, ‘I have before had the pleasure of 


_somewhere meeting Mr. Everlyn—was it 


not in Louisville, sir ?” 

‘* | certainly do remember you,” answer- 
ed Mr. Everlyn, grasping him cordially by 
the hand. ‘Excuse me for not recogni- 
zing you immediately ; but you remained in 


| the West only a short time, I think.” 


tinct both from the Evelyns of Surrey and | 


those of Kent. It was formerly two 
names,—that is, Ever Lynn—but several 


successive generations retaining them both, 


they became fused into one.” — 

“ And the Mansion—has it retained the 
same name throughout its various wander- 
ings?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Somers. It was Ever- 
stone in Monmouthshire, it was Everstone 
in the outskirts of Anderport, and it will 


‘** A very short while, indeed,” rejoined 
) ’ J 
Somers, ‘‘I only went there on business, 


_and was glad enough, as soon as that was 


| 


be Everstone on the Hardwater highlands.” | 


“] sincerely trust,” said Somers, ‘‘ that 
its new site may prove a more permanent 
resting place than it has hitherto found. 
May the dark prophecy, too, which you 


say hangs over it, now lose its power. 


Surely those who cling to these ancient | 
relics with such filial piety, deserve to find | 


under their shelter security and happiness.” 

“In that wish,” replied Sidney, smi- 
ling, “1 do not know that I can join you. 
Superstition has a pleasure of its own, and 
I think the old mansion would be less dear 


to me, if it were disenchanted of the fatal | 


spell under which it has so long lain.” 
VOL. V. NO. I. NEW SERIES. 


accomplished, to return to my native state 
and country.” 

** You are not, then, from the North, 
sir?” said Sidney, with surprise. 

“No, no; 1 was born in old Redland, 
and can lay no claim to Yankee blood, 
Yankee thrift, or Yankee taste. I have 
received undeserved credit, I see, from the 
company you found me in. But where 
are those worthy gentlemen? I did not no- 
tice that they had left us.” 

** Oh, Messrs. Schrowder and company,” 
answered the young lady, “ have little fond- 
ness for antiquities.” 

“They are right,” said her father, “I 
believe the Italians use the same word to 
denote a brick and an arrant simpleton,— 
let us beware, then, Sidney, lest, in takiag 
over anxious care of all this burnt clay, 
we should, perchance, lose our wits. But 
come, my daughter, you know that we must 
be at the river before the steamboat passes.” 

** Are you going to St. John’s?” inquired 


| Somers. 
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‘¢ Yes,” said Mr. Everlyn, ‘ we eall | 
that eld town home, until this unwieldy 
tabernacle of ours is ready to receive us in | 
its new location. It is nearly nine o’clock,”’ 
he added, taking out his watch,—* the 
boat passes the mouth of the Run about 
ten, does it not?” 

*¢ Hardly so early, I think, sir,’? Somers 
answered, “It is well, however, to be in 
time. Iam highly gratified that you are | 
bound for St. Johns, for I propose going 
there myself this morning, and it will be a | 
pleasure as great as unexpected to be fa- | 
vored with your company and Miss Ever- | 
lyn’s, on the little voyage.” 

The polite assurance was reciprocated by 
Mr. Everlyn and his daughter, and Som- 
ers left them for a few moments to make 
some communication of a business charac- 
ter to the party of New Yorkers. 

The communication having been made, 
and properly responded to by those who 
received it, Somers hastened away to join 
the Everlyns. Schrowder lookmg after | 
him, as his brisk steps carried him towards , 
Anderport, said, ‘* He is in a mighty hurry, 
that’s a fact.’ Afterwards, he addressed | 
his two fellow travellers :—‘¢ What’s your | 
opinion, folks—have n’t we seen and heard 
something new today? 1 guess we’ll come 
to understand the ways of this queer peo- 
ple perfectly after a while. But of all cu- 
rious notions, this takes my eye—to think 
of falling in love with a lot of bricks! and 
then to lug them about with a body, as if | 
they were so many diamonds! 1 believe 
my heart the people here, down South, are 
all cracked. Even Somers, who a fellow 
would have thought to have had more | 
sense, talked almost as light-headed as that 

al.?? 

** Consider, though,” remarked Dubosk, 
“that as Mr. Somers is a lawyer, he’s 
bound to court all parties, aud talk all 
kinds of language. Indeed, it’s wonder- 
ful how smart practice makes them at it. 
Last fall, when I was on here, it fairly 
made my ears stick up to hear how smooth 
and easy this same Somers could talk of 
Northern doings, such as ploughing with 
oxen, and building stun-fence, and so 
forth. He said it all so natural, too, that 
I could hardly persuade myself that he 
had been brought up any where else but in 
sight of old shaw’ngo.” 

** Well,” returned Schrowder, “I sup- 
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pose you are nigh right. These lawyers. 
are willing to say Yes to any thing you 
want them to. But, come, folks, shall we 
go now and take a look at Mr. Dair’s lot ?” 

** Whose ?”’ said Newlove. 

“Why, Dair’s; don’t you remember 
the tavern-keeper told us this evening that 
a man of that name had a farm of nine 
hundred acres or so to sell ?” 

““ Yes,” replied Newlove, ‘I do recol- 


| leet it now; but what is the use of going 


there—we have all three made our pur- 
chases, have we not?”’ 
** Certainly,” rejoined Schrowder; “I 


| don’t want any more land; but there is 
such a thing, you know, as improving one’s 


self by observation. Besides, Mose Haw- 
kins asked me to be on the watch for some 
farm that would suit him. Wont you go 
with me Ralph? It will be only a little 
out of our way.” 

** Not I, Caleb,” answered Dubosk, ‘I 
must travel to that precious piece of ground 
of mine as quick as possible. It will take 
all the balance of my life time, I calculate, 


) to bring it into decent order, and I must 


not lose any time in getting about it, at 
that.” 

** Youll go, then, at any rate,” said 
Schrowder to Mr. Newlove. 

“No sir; 1 have my daughter in the 
village here, and must take her to our new 
house as quick as may be.” 

“If that’s the case,” said the traveller, 
who felt the responsibilities of his mission, 


|“ T must go by myself, for I am determined 


to see all that is to be seen.” 

Away, therefore, Schrowder went, in- 
trepid, though alone. He received direc- 
tions for his guidance, but experienced the 
common difficulty of recognizing the pro- 
per occasions to apply them. If he was 
told to follow a fence till he came to a plain 
road bearing off from it, he, most probably, 
went a mile too far in expectation of meet- 
ing a highway as broad and well worn as a 
turn-pike. At other times, his mind was 
so occupied with the routes which he was 
charged to avoid, that he failed to remem- 
ber the one which he ought to adopt. But 
perhaps he was most completely bewildered 
by a direction obtained from a good old 
dame whom he found calling up her tur- 
kies on the edge of a wood, and who told 
him to keep on to a place in the midst of 
the wood where six roads met, then to 
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choose the most crooked of them,and after 


capable of giving him further information. 

“ But I don’t know where this Mr. 
Sullivan’s is, nor Mr. Davis’ either.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sullivan lives in a brick 
house, with poplars before the door—though 
you won’t come in sight of it. 
is a big, portly man and married old Col. 
Jackson’s second daughter, a hard-favored 
critter with a voice which, I reckon, you'll 
know if it ever strikes your ears.”’ 

In vain Schrowder pushed his inquiries. 


| the most influential and respected families 
proceeding upon it half way to Jeems Sul- | 
livan’s to strike off at a sharp elbow to | 
the left till he got to Mr. Davis’ lane, | 
where he would be likely to find some one | 


| home as a refuge. 


Mr. Davis | 


| 


in the county, while their broad acres 
covered a large proportion of its best land. 
They had been distinguished as an open- 
handedand mettlesome race. Their roof al- 
ways gave a hospitable shelter to the guest : 
but never was a Dair seen to fly to that 
re. Every friend knew 
where io look for staunch and liberal aid ; 
every foe from whence he was was to expect 
speedy and implacable hostility. Time, 
however, had brought about a great social 
change. A large number of the old 


/ southern families kept pace with the ad- 


_vancing spirit of the age. 


The old woman in answer began to recount | 


the names of half the people in the neigh- 
borhood, giving comments upon the cha- 
racter or personal appearance of each ; or, 
if recalled to the present difficulty, she 
would refer to roads which led to mills and 
mecting-houses ten miles off. Schrowder, 


in despair, tried to banish from his thoughts | 
all that he had heard, and to stumble on | 
his journey with no worse disadvantage than | 


blindfold ignorance. 
streams, fourteen-rail fences, and every 
other obstacle which could vex a traveller, 
till, at length, he began to think that he 


had seen quite enough of a country where | 


each field might pass for a prairie, and each 
wood-lot for a forest—where no sign-boards 
are found at cross-roads, and where dwellings 
stand further apart than churches, in a 
civilized community, ought to stand. Just 


He crossed deep | 


The same 
chivalrous qualities, which characterized 
them two generations ago remain, and 
adorned, not weakened by the polish of 
letters, give them preéminence now. The 
fate of other families has unfortunately 
been different. Finding that in these latter 
days birth and landed property and here- 
ditary daring no longer suffice to give note 
and importance, they have not been stimu- 
lated to the acquisition of those accom- 
plishments which are needed to maintain 
them in the relative station to which they 
believe themselves entitled. They see that 
public respect and the honors of the state 
are not measured out according to the 
length of a candidate’s genealogy—they 
see too, that those instinctive traits, cour- 
age, and magnanimity, do not now, as they 
once did, make good all other deficiencies. 
They must submit to enter the lists on 


/ equal terms with other men, to throw 


in time, however, to save himself from | 


the dishonor of leaving his exploration un- 


finished, he reached the terra incognita of | 


his aim. 

The house—Mr. Schrowder, as the repre- 
sentative of Mose Hawkins, looked at it 
well—was a long, one-story building, a 
third of which was constructed of stone, a 
third of frame and weather-boarding, and 
the remainder of logs. At the door of 
the middle division appeared the master of 
the premises, dressed in home-spun.— 
There was only a low fur cap on his head, 
yet he had to stoop a little in passing under 
the lintel. His lank and sallow face 
bristled with a beard which was, probably, 
of a fortnight’s growth ; nor was there 
anything else about Ripley Dair that struck 
the visitor very agreeably. 

The Dairs in former times were one of 





aside their ancient privileges, and to en- 
gage in a contest, whose prize is not cut off 
from the low-born, nor even from the das- 
tardly—they must be reconciled to all this, 
or must shut themselves up in the solitude 
of the plantation. The last alternative is 
chosen. They fall back from the rank of 
their former peers. They consent to as- 
sociate with vulgarity, because vulgarity 
acknowledges their superior dignity. No 
more first in the senate-house, they con- 
sole themselves with being the first on the 
race-course and in the bar-room. The 
consequences of the degrading exchange 
are obvious ; all their virtues are altered 
into the counterpart vices. Hospitality 
becomes waste ; liberality, sinful profu- 
sion ; frankness, profanity. The decanter 
which before stood upon the side-board 
principally for the refreshment of the wea- 
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ried stranger, is drawn upon as the plan- 
ter’s own solace. 
den as he is, all his former fire is not ex- 
tinguished. 


Yet debased and sod- | 


| his very eyes ‘oid hardly 1 bear to look 


Even in the midst of the low | 


herd by whom he is willing to be surround. | 
ed, there are signs still visibie which point | 


out the man whom nature meant to be an 
honor to his kind. 

To this class—a small class we are glad 
to believe—belonged Ripley Dair. Reck- 


less towards man, and profane towards his 


maker, a drunkard, and well nigh a sot, he | 


might seem a fit object for scorn and avoid- 
ance. If such a being had been observed 
lolling on the bench of a grog-shop in the 
heart of a city, none but a philanthropist 


would ever have tarried to bestow on him | 


a glance of sympathy. 
different feeling that we beheld him in the 
country, standing on his own land, on land 
inherited from forefathers who were found 
first in every noble achievement. 
man had claims in himself to a degree of 
respect. The steel had not quite lost its 
fine temper, though condemned to the 
vilest uses. 
gross and earthy load, but it was there still, 
and like Enceladus under A£tna, occasion- 
ally heaved the whole superincumbent 
mass. Ripley knew that he was sadly 
fallen, but retained the consciousness that 
the mire in which he grovelled was not his 
proper element. 


But it was with a | 


And the | 


upon, but it was required of him to invite 
them into his house, to throw open his fields 
to their inspection, and, worse than all else 
to endure patiently every comment which 
the courted visitors thought proper to make. 
He greeted Caleb Schrowder—whom he 
rec ognized at the first glance for a north- 
erner—with sullen politeness, and walked 
with him over part of his estate. In the 
corner of one of the fields they found a 
plough lying where it had been used the 
fall previous. Schrowder pointing to it 
with his finger, remarked: ‘‘ That’s very 
careless doings, Mr. Dair—you’ll never 
get along wherever you go unless you take 
care of your tools. Yet, to be sure,” he 
added, lifting it up by the handles, ‘* the 
concern is worth mighty little to work with. 
Bless me, how the people in York would 
open their eyes to see a team hitched to 
such a thing. ‘I declare it is a funny sight 


_—I don’t believe even the Egyptians and 


The spirit was buried beneatha | 


Chinese and other savage islanders have 
any seratchin’ tools to beat it.” 

“Sir!”? said Dair, “such a plough as 
that was used by my father—one like it 
was used by Washington !” 

“That may all be,” replied Schrowder 


| composedly, ‘it only proves that if Gen- 
| eneral Washington wasa smart man at some 
kinds of business, he had much to learn 


It must be added that the | 


abasement which has been described was | 


a moral abasement. As far as mere ex- 
ternal appearances are regarded, Ripley 
Dair might be thought to endure compari- 
son with many of his ancestors. 
well-informed than they, he had a respee- 


j 


Not less | 


_ exclaimed Schrowder to the fellow, 


table share of what are called the more sub- | 


stantial possessions. 


Certainly, the master | 


of a hundred slaves could not be charged | 


with the damning crime of poverty. 


| Bore 
the negro, saying, 


One of his most marked characteristics | 


was an intense dislike of the northerners 
who were coming to settle in the county. 

He seemed to feel towards them an in- 
stinctive antipathy. 
not hatred, but disgust. He was anxious 
to get out of their way, but to do this he 
must sell his land, and sell it to some north- 
ern man. Thus he was compelled for the 
time to subject his passion to a degree of 
constraint. How he chafed against this 
necessity may be imagined. Not only had 
he to tolerate the presence of those wh. m 


His sentiment was | 





about farmin.’ ”’ 


Dair suppressed the angry retort which 
he was on the point of uttering, and strode 
along moodily. They came next into a 
body of timber, and passed by a negro 
who was employed in mauling rails. “‘ Ah,” 
“let me 
show you the right way to set that we -dge.”” 

Dair interposed immediately, took the 
wedge from his hand, and returned it to 
when you have bought 
the timber you may have it mauled in 


any 
way that pleases you. He is making my 
rails now, and shall do it according to my 


directions.”’ 

Schrowder was silent till they had walk- 
ed some hundred yards further. Then 
laying his hand familiarly on the arm of 
his companion, he said, “* Now don’t be so 
touchy friend.” 

Dair with a sensation like that experi- 
enced when a spider or lizard is felt creep- 
ing over one’s naked skin, drew off sud- 
denly to the opposite side of the path. 
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“Don’t be so very touchy, I say, Mr. | 
Dair ; no harm in the world is meant you. 

We Yorkers who come here, are not proud } 
and stingy, we are willing to communicate 

our knowledge. It is not likely that you | 
southern folks can take all our wiseness— 
strong meat you know, is not for babes— 
but we are anxious that you should have as 
big a share as your feebleness permits. 
Far from seekin’ all your land, we only 
want to get a part of it so as to show by 
the discipline and educational principle of | 
example, how you ought to manage what | 
is left.” | 


‘* Take all—take all—take every bit!” | 
eried Dair impetuously. ‘I wouldn’t have 
a Yankee along side of me to live in Pa- 
radise !” 

“Tm no Yankee,’’ exclaimed Schrow- | 
der. ‘The Yankee country is in Con- | 
necticut, and off that way.”’ 

“It is all one,” returned Dair, “ you | 


99 


are bees out of the same hive.”’ 

Scrowder answered reflectively, ‘‘ in a 
certain sense we are, that’s true; we are 
bees, sure enough, and go out in swarms. | 
Most of us have hada habit of crossing the 
mountains to Ohio and Illinois, and so | 
forth, but latterly we have discovered tol- | 
erable nice locations by choosing this 
course. Yes we are bees, and we'll make 
this land flow with the nicest of honey.” 

“Bees ?—honey ?” repeated the other | 
disdainfully. 

* Yes, yousaid yourself that we are bees.’ 
* Did I say so—then may heaven for- 
give me for telling such a lie! You are | 
locusts ; and bring destruction with you— | 
army worms, to eat us out of house and 

home !” 

The circuit of the farm completed, they 
returned to the dwelling, and in doing so | 
passed through the garden. In the centre | 
of it was a grassy square, studded with | 
upright stones, some of which bore in- | 
scriptions. Schrowder stopped abruptly, 
and after gazing upon it for a while from 
the edge, turned to his host, saying, 
“there’s one custom of yours that surprises 
me more than any other. I saw a whole 
lot of first rate manure lying waste near 
your stable, and yonder on that half-acre 
wood-pile, there are rotted chips enough to 
do a quantity of good, if they were only 
hauled out.”’ 

*¢ Suppose J do not think my land wants 
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such assistance,’”’ said Dair, ‘‘ what is that 
to you :” 

“The thing I look at,’ continued 
Schrowder imperturbably, “‘is this. At 
the very time you make such sinful waste 
of straw, and litter, and such sort of stuff, 
you are wonderfully careful to make ma- 
nure of the bodies of your dead relations.” 

** What’s that you say stranger? I don’t 
hear you rightly.”’ 

** | refer,” said the other, “ to this prac- 
tice of sticking your graves in the midst 
of orchards and cabbage-patches. Folks 
to the north sometimes raise flowers in the 
burying grounds, but we are not so hard 
pushed I’m thankful, as to have to look to 
them for our eating stuff.” 

‘“* Hark ye sir,”’ exclaimed Ripley Dair, 
in a tone which gave a jar even to Schrow- 
der’s sturdy nerves, “I can put up with 
much insolence, but there are some things 
which I cannot bear. What’s past is past, 


| and I will not harbor grudge for it; you 


have drank at my table, and been speaking 
on my land, but remember that if you say 
anywhere else what you said here just now, 


| your relations may have occasion to pick 


out a burial place for your own corpse be- 
fore long!” 

Schrowder looked up into his face with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“You are not getting mad about sucha 
thing as that surely. I didn’t intend any 
personal reflections. Every tribe of peo- 
ple has its customs, and | only wanted to 
say that yours has some very queer ones. 
Just consider the matter yourself. Indi- 
viduals with you can’t live forever, nor can 


they with us; why then should there be 
| any difference in the 


99 





Dair interrupted him, “ Say no more. 
I am sick of your very voice. You have 
seen the plantation, and you know my 
price—tell me do you wish to buy it or 
not 7”? 

“<7 didn’t look at it with any thought 
of buying,” said the New Yorker frankly. 

“The mischief you did not! And I 
have been tramping about with you this 
half-a-day.” 

“Why you see Mr. Dair, Mose Haw- 
kins ” 

“Oh I understand all about it. Mose 
Hawkins is a knave, and you are a fool. 
Good day to you sir! I will not ask you 
to stay, for ] know that if you are so pro- 
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voking sober, you would be outrageous, 
drunk ; the liquor might get into my head 
too—and then I’d hurt you, which I don’t 
want to do in my own house.” 

“You ought to break yourself of this 
selfish disposition, rejoined Schrowder, 
“Pye got a lot of ground not far off from 
here, and as we are going to be neighbors, 
we ought to be friendly and sociable.” 

“* Sociable /” repeated Ripley Dair with 
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an oath, and turning upon his heel walked 
away to digest his anger.’ 

“ Well, “he’s a hard case !”” muttered the 
visitor, who departed without another ef- 
fort to establish the acquaintance. In 
the course of that day he had witnessed 
two scenes, either of which was surprising 
enough to furnish him with many an hour’s 
meditation. 


CHAPTER II. 


Iv was a day in mid-summer, when Sid- 
ney Everlyn’s father brought her to Ever- 
stone, which was now ready to receive 
them in its new position. The building 
was not indeed quite completed. But it 
afforded more than enough room for that 
small family. Such care had been taken 
in the reconstruction, that it had lost no- 
thing of the antique air which made it ap- 

ear so venerable at Anderport. The 
marble blocks jutted out from the walls as 
before, and presented to the elements the 
same surfaces that had become dingy under 
the storms of seven hundred British and 
American winters. Everlyn, with admir- 


able taste, had preserved just enough of 


the native forest trees to supply abundant 
shade without gloom. 
around the mansion, a new vista opened at 
each point. No unsightly stumps appear- 
ed, to wound the eye, and though the vel- 
vet lawn—an impossible achievement for a 
single spring—was as yet wanting, the 
spacious grounds exhibited so many charm- 
ing features that the deficiency passed un- 
noticed. 

The most fastidious might have been 
contented with such a home, yet it was to 
Sidney what it could not be to any one 
else. The hope of returning to that fam- 
ily seat had been her father’s ruling pas- 
sion. Remote from his friends, and a 
widower, he had no companion but her to 
whom he could confide the long cherished 
purpose, and the circumstances which, 
from time to time, arose to impede or ad- 
vance its accomplishment. As he each 

night sought his lodgings, wearied by the 
day’s labor at an uncongenial employment, 
he had those bright eyes to greet him, and 
her sympathizin » ears were ever eager to | 


As you walked | 





than in the morning. The father might 
find his newspaper dry and unentertaining ; 
the daughter might know moments when 
even her music, to which she was passion- 
ately devoted, failed to furnish its wonted 
solace ; yet there was a theme upon which 
father fhe daughter could always converse 
with animation and delight. 

Sidney had not grown up a recluse. 
She had mingled in society and been its 
ornament. With all her enthusiasm, she 
could fill her place among the most gay 
and mirthful. Mr. Everlyn, however, 
was inclined to form no associations w hich 
might disturb the memories that bound 
him to his native soil. He felt like one 
away from home temporarily, and could 
think but of two things :—first, the business 
which occupied him; and, secondly, the 
rest that he should enjoy on returning. 
Sidney could be happy among her youth- 
ful companions, but she was most happy 
with her father. His thoughts were her 
thoughts, and his hopes her hopes. The 
pair had left Anderport, a man in the 
prime of his vigor and a prattling child ; 
when they came back, the man was in the 
autumn of life, the child had reached the 
stature and bloom of womanhood. The 
years which had passed had been able to 
rob the older of little of his enthusiastic 
zeal, while they had bestowed a double 
portion on the younger. 

It is hard to say which felt the deepest 
joy in that first night’ s repose under the 
shelter of the renovated, yet unaltered 
Everstone. But, no; it is not after alla 
matter so difficult to decide What though 
Everlyn grasped in that instant the reward 
of sixteen years’ toil? what though he saw 
himself the independent master of that 


learn how much uearer Everstone was then | homestead which he had left in poverty ? 
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no man is capable of the emotion which 
Sidney’s heart knew. On his side was re- 
ality; on hers, reality, and imagination, 
and passion. She was to sleep where all 
the Everlyns before had slept for genera- 
tion after generation. The floor on which 
she stood once covered ground where her 
ancestors had battle d, now with Saxon, 
and now with Norman, in defence of Brit- | 
ish freedom. In times long after, that | 
window out of which she now looked in the 
clear moonlight over the tree-tops of a 
trans-atlantic forest, had been a vent for 
the flames kindled to punish an Everlyn’s 
loyal service of his king. And in still 
later days how many scenes—of intense 
interest to her, though unchronicled in his- 
tory—had been transacted within those 
walls ? 

The night passed,—and another,—and 
another. ‘The first thrill was over. She 
no longer lay awake from mid-night to 
dawn, ‘thinking of mail-clad knights and 
dashing cavaliers; every dream was not 
now crowded with pictures of the olden 
time; she felt a¢ home in the mansion. 
Yet her attachment to the ancient struc- 
ture was not diminished, because it had 
rational as well as romantic grounds to rest 


| 
3 
| 
| 


upon. Her daily walks made her realize 
that the building was not surrounded with | 
the scenery that fancy represented—it did | 


not overlook the broad Severn, nor did the 
blue erags of Wales frown in the back- 
ground—but it became only the more en- 
deared to her, when she recognized it in 
the midst of a landscape so beautiful and 
wild as that which the eye surveys from 
the heights of the Hardwater. 
scarcely an hour when she did hasten— 
every feature glowing with a joy whose 
like is never seen upon a countenance less 
radiant and expressive—to inform her fa- 
ther of some new discovery, an object re- 
markable for its beauty, its picturesque 
position, or some other equally charming 
quality. 

A different effeet was produced on Ey- 
erlyn. Instead of sharing her exhilara- 
tion, he became thoughtful and depressed. 
Was it wonderful? Age had laid its hand 
upon him. His waning strength, the deep- 
ening furrows on his brow, and those num- 
berless other silent monitors of decay, told 
that this loved spot must soon be to him no 
more than it was to the myriads who had 


There was | 


f 
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gone to the last, common home. There 
had always been a tinge of melancholy in 
lis temperament. Hitherto a strong mo- 
tive existed to arouse him to exertions, 
which left little time for despondent mus- 
ings. That stimulus was now removed; 
the long-desired object was gained; the 
journey’s end was reached. It was not 
unnatural that his nerves should relax 
when there was no labor to make them 
rigid—that his resolute cheerfulness should 
depart with that which had been its sup- 
port. 

Not quite two weeks after their arrival, 
Sidney, returning from a morning’s excur- 
sion, exclaimed, *‘ Father' father! what 
do you think I have found? It is strange 
that I never noticed it before !—so near 
the house, too !—I must have been by it a 
hundred times. But, perhaps, you knew 
of it all a-long—is it so?”’ 

* You must tell me what it is, before I 
can answer,” replicd Everlyn, smiling. I 
am acquainted with a good many things 
about here, that pretty spring for instance ; . 
and, since you have told me of it, the 
broad moss-covered rock, which, by the 
way, the mason is now anxious to appro- 
priate as a hearth-stone for one of the 
quarters”? 

** But you will not let him have it, I am 
sure,’’ interposed the daughter eagerly. 

“ No, I told him that he must go to you, 
since the discovery gave the right to dis 
pose.” 

“ Ah,” replied Sidney, “good Mr. 
Murphy knows well enough what answer 
he would get from me, and he has made 
no application. But, I came to speak of 
something very different—that great chest- 
nut, with a hollow as capacious as the lit- 
tle octagon chamber above the door-way. 
The tree stands at the further end of the 
beautiful natural terrace which you took 
me to visit the very day we came here.” 

‘*T have seen the tree,”’ said Everlyn. 
* “ Have you indeed, father ? well, I sus- 
pected that you might. No doubt there 
are many other fine objects known to you, 
which I have not yet observed. But I do 
not ask you to show them to me. You 
know that I shall have plenty of time to 
make researches during the many happy 
years that are to come. % 

Everlyn here drew a deep breath which 
sounded yery like a sigh. 
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Sidney, without noticing the involun- 
tary expression of pain, continued, “ It is 
a noble tree, and, I am certain, must be an 
exact copy of that—it was chestnut too, 
you know, father!—within whose trunk 


Roundheads came and burned his dwelling. 


j 


| 
| 


Dont you remember how the account says | 


that he extended his head from the open- 
ing in the tree, and watched the flames 
from stor y to story? How he must 
have felt in gazing upon such a spec- 
tacle! Doubtless he was nearly as heart- 
broken as J should be if any thing were to 
happen now to Everstone.”’ : 

The animated girl added, immediately 
afterwards, ‘‘ But if such an event should 
come, would it not be a comfort, father, to 
have this great chestnut to fly to? I de- 
clare there must be a degree of pleasure i in 


going through such exciting scenes! <A | 


sad pleasure, indeed, and | hope we shall 
never experience it. Yet we can feel a 
satisfaction in reflecting that even in these 
peaceful and unr omantic days we have some- 
thing to remind us of the adventures and 
perils which previous generations have had 
to encounter. Will it not be delightful for 
us to pay frequent visits to the noble chest- 
nut, and to remember, beneath its shade, 
how Everstone was once lost ?” 

“7 could find no enjoyment in such a 
meditation,’’ said Everlyn. 

Sidney, with surprise, rejoined, “ Why 
not, father? Though the mansion was 
lost and nearly destroyed, we know that it 
was afterwards recovered. Does it not 
stand this hour as sound and as firm as 
when Cromwell was unborn ?’’ 

““ Yes, Sidney ; but I am too old to go 
through the task a second time.” 

“ And what oceasion that you should, 
father? The legend, indeed, runs that the 
house is to suffer a perpetual recurrence of 


with pretty long éntervals between the cri- 
tical periods. 
elapse between its founder and the cavalier, 
Maurice? Then, I’m sure it had a good 
rest after it arrived at Anderport. Sixteen 
years of adversity passed, and it is here. 
It must remain secure during our time— 
so let coming ages look out for themselves.’ 
** But, according to your own showing, 
Sidney, the spaces of quiet have been 
growing shorter—first, five hundred years ; 
then, less than two hundred 
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‘* So let it be,’? answered the daughter. 
‘ Suppose this isa law of its existence, and 
that the days of rest must continually be 
shortened like the lives of the Patriarchs: the 


_ old building has a right, at this rate, to look 
Maurice Everlyn hid himself the night the | 


forward now to nearly a century. Or if it 
has sunk even to the Iron Age, it may 
claim its repose of three-score years and 
ten.”’ 

“Sidney, there is too much reason to 
fear that ‘the hour of trouble will come 
sooner than that.’’ 

At a loss for his meaning, but struck hy 
his tone, even more than by the words, 
Sidney raised her eyes anxiously to his face. 

Everlyn continued in the same manner, 
“Within the space of six months—nay, 
perhaps, of less time—we may have to 
yield up this place to the possession of 
strangers.”’ 

Sidney’s lip uttered not a request for an 


/ explanation: she had no need; for that 





‘Did not five hundred years | 


| aware, Sidney, and paid for it. 


| it is too late for “remedy, 
disaster, yet it has hitherto been indulged | 


| found for our new Everstone. 


continued fixed gaze appealed to him with 
an earnestness which it was impossible to 
resist. 

‘** | have purchased this estate, you are 
But it 
seems that the title is to be contested by 
an adverse claimant.”’ 

** But will not this prove a mere threat,”’ 
said Sidney—* Is there any danger ?” 

**] fear there is.” 

* Did Mr. Astiville know of the defect 
in the title—and if so, why did he not tell 
rou??? 

** He did know of it, and he did tell me,’ 
responded Everlyn. 

“And still you completed the pur- 
chase ?”? said Sidney. ‘‘ Could you ex- 
pose so much to hazard ?—all your hard 
earnings, the land, the house ?”’ 

” It was gross and culpable imprudence, 
Sidney. I recognize the error now—but 
To live at An- 
derport, with the prospect of an annual 
fever, was out of the question. I saw this 
spot—noticed its capabilities, and believed 
that nowhere could a more fitting site be 
The undu- 
lating surface—bold but not precipitous, 


| the wide prospect, the innumerable foun- 


tains of clear, perennial water, the salu- 
brious air ‘6 

“Oh, it is delightful here ” inter- 
rupted Sidney. “In such a home one 
could feel it happiness to exist, and even 
find it less a pang to die.’’ 
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“And these trees, in da fasci- 
nated me more, I think, than anything else. 
Look at them ! 
can furnish their compeers. And what a 
variety! How finely the different foliages 
blend! Mark the contrast in contour— 
see each tree throw out his branches after 
his own fashion. They are all grand and 
majestic— 
sweet gum in the vale yonder is not a copy 


hill the chestnut and the chestnut-oak 
stand side by side :—emulous rivals they 
are, not dissimilar in foliage, equally val- 
uable as timber; but see the different in- 
stinct which guides the flowing sap of each. 
The oak towers to the sky, the chestnut 
swells his trunk and spreads out his hori- 
zontal arms over a vast circumference. 
There are scores of other examples, not less 
striking, scattered around. And these are 


a 


| 


Not a park in England | 
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perhaps, if Evelyn had received a proper 
training, he would have been as callous and 
insensible as the rest of us; yet, since he 


| was not as fortunate, would it be wrong to 


' spare him a 


all equally imposing : yet the | 


little sympathy? We may 
smile in considering the cawse of his dis- 
tress; but surely it is humanity to com- 
passionate the suffering itself. 

He had foreseen that he might have to 


| undergo a lawsuit to maintain his purchase. 
of its neighbor, the sycamore. On the | 


The knowledge, however, gave him little 


| uneasiness so ‘long as his mind was occu- 


pied with two prior and stronger ideas—the 
speedy rebuilding of his patrimonial man- 


| sion, and the apparently untarnished honor 


| of the man from whom he bought. 


| 


no puny shrubs, brought to pine outa sick- | 
ly existence in unnatural fellowship. They | 


are from Nature’s nursery, and show, by 


mate are congenial to their hardy frames. 
But this talk is folly. Another winter and 
every tree we behold may be hacked down 
and dismembered. I had almost as soon 
see them shed my own blood with their vil- 
lanous axes; but the law squares not its 
decisions by the rule of taste, nor—often- 
times—of justice.”’ 

Everlyn walked away abruptly. His 


As the 
edifice approached completion, one of these 
pre-occupant thoughts lost ground. Con- 
fidence in his friend still remained, but 
had not a sufficiently controlling influe mee 
to shut out apprehe nsion. Faith and 
Fear, like Castor and Pollux, held alter- 
nate possession. Between the two, the man 


| was wretched. 
the test of centuries, that both soil and cli- | 


Poor Sidney was even worse off than he. 
She was made suddenly aware of the over- 
hanging sword without being placed in a 
situation to examine the texture and 
strength of the upholding cord. Fortu- 
nately, however, her mind had not to brood 
over this single theme. Since the day 


| when she first appeared to us near Ander- 


heart was swelling with emotion, which he | 


dared not tarry to utter, lest he should be 


tempted into an exhibition of weakness of 


which he must have been ashamed. Lo- 
cal attachment is far from being an Ameri- 
can characteristic ; 
appreciate the strong grasp which it has 
upon some natures. Considered in the 
light of sober reason, it doubtless is very 
absurd that the human soul should bind 
itself to anything more earthly than its own 
corporeal casing. 
curious fibres which are extended over the 
body, and have the faculty of communica- 
ting sensation from the remotest organ to 
the seat of life, it would require no *philo- 
sophical fortitude to enable us to slice away 
one limb after another with as much apathy 
as the “improved” agriculturist displays 
when he clears up a grove, or converts the 

wandering rivulet into the straight- forward 
ditch. Education effects wonders; and, 


Indeed, but for those | 


and we cannot easily | 


| disfurnished cellar. 


port, an important epoch had occurred in 
her history. She was still, indeed, (to 
quote Mr. Schrowder’s phrase,) ‘‘ in love 
with bricks ;” but she had learned—as it is 
to be hoped all the rest of the gentle sex 
will some day learn—that there is another 
class of objects capable of inspiring a like 
deep affection. The individual upon 
whom her fancy had fastened, was not pre- 
cisely the one who might have been sup- 
posed qualified to c: iptivate the heart of the 
Louisville belle. Perhaps Somers owed 
his success, in some measure, to the acci- 
dent of their meeting on the brink of the 
His unassuming ap- 
pearance had caused her at first to under- 
value him: afterwards,a generous sense of 


| justice may have betrayed her into making 


more than ample amends. But, however 
we choose to s’vike the balance between 
Somers’ merit and his good fortune, it 
must be confessed that he was guilty of no 
remissness in following up the favorable first 
impression. Much was accomplished in the 
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steaitees passage ici the river, ia far 
more during a six weeks’ stay at St Johns. 

Sidney, remembering what ready sympa- 
thy he had manifested in her enthusiastic 
family pride, did not doubt that a still 
warmer interest would be excited by the 
present emergency. She had a hope too 
that his clear judgment would discern some 
defect in the premises from which her fa- 
ther’s apprehensive temperament had drawn 
such an alarming inference. At any rate 
a lover, though he be able to do no good, 
is a real support and solace. 

Somers, as soon as his engagements per- 
mitted, came. Mr. Everlyn ‘greeted him 
courteously and kindly, and he had pene- 
tration enough to see that Sidney was not 
displeased. The host insisted upon his 
remaining over night, as he wished to point 
out to him some of the various advantages 
of the purchase. Somers with little show 
of reluctance consented. Before the sun 
had quite driven off the dew they rode 
over a portion of the yet almost untouched 
three thousand acres, Sidney designating 
the spots where her arbors and rustic seats 
were to be placed, while Mr. Everlyn 
marked the sites of future fences, barns, 
and cattle-yards. As they returned to the 
dwelling, the visitor made the most full 
acknowledgments of the capabilities of the 
tract, whether regarded in the light of 
taste or utility. 

Mr. Everlyn went to give his workmen 
some directions for their morning’s em- 
ployment. During his absence Sidne *y re- 
marked, “‘the prophecy holds its own, Mr. 
Somers.”’ 

** Ah, I recollect ; Everstone it seems 
is destined to be a house of unrest. Are 
you then so soon weary of this beautiful 
place? What! do you pine for city 
gaieties in midsummer ?” 

She answered seriously, “I assure you 
the gloom is not voluntary. The sadness 
does not arise within, bat comes from 
abroad. J could bow to the infliction if I 
could take it as the punishment of any un- 
worthy fickleness of mine, but would that 
I were as clear of all sins as of that of dis- 
satisfaction with my home.”? 

Somers perceiving that the subject had 
not been started merely for the purpose of 
preventing an hiatus in the conversation, 
expressed his deep concern, and inquired 
into the particular grounds of her alarm. 
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for these distracting fears! 
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“T am not by any means alarmed,” she 
said in a tone which her utmost effort could 
not make very cheerful. ‘* The only 
matter is that some three or four northern 
settlers confidently lay claim to the whole 
of this land which my father thought he 
had secured. As law will doubtless league 
with fate against an Everlyn, I suppose we 
must tear down these walls—luckily the 
mortar is yet hardly dry- ar them 
to a spot, if such can be can found, where 
Yankee footsteps never come.” 

“ Tell me the names of these claimants.’ 

“ Messrs. Newlove, Dubosk, and Schrow- 
do you not remember them ?” 

Somers was much discomposed. ‘‘ Is 
this certain,” he said, “‘ can you not be mis- 
taken ?” 

“What I have told you,” said Sidney,” 
is only too real. But do you know any- 
thing of the business ?” 

“| fear I do.” 

‘ Are we then to lose this dear home,”’ 
rejoined the fair girl with the expression 
and tone of one pleading for the life of a 
parent, “* oh do not say that I have reason 
What inter- 
est can others have in this place compared 
with ours? Think how much my father 
has done to change it from a wilderness to 
what itis now! Remember that he has 
placed everything here—his life’s whole 
earnings, his p: wtrimony, his heart. What 
has he. ‘done to deserve such an overwhelin- 
ing calamity? Say, would it not be an 
outrageous wrong ?” 

“J am sorry, sorry, very sorry,’’ said 
Somers. 

“If you have any power,” continued 
Sidney, ‘‘ Oh do prevent this! 1 am sure 
that our right must be the best. Before we 
came, this spot was nearly worthless ; and 
even now, these northern people, with all 
that industry and enterprise which is spo- 
ken of so often, can make any other piece of 
land worth as much to them as this—worth 
more, for all these things which we value— 
would seem to them but incumbrances and 
eye-sores. Weare suited to Everstone, and 
Everstone is suited to us, why should stran- 
gers interfere to make a ruin of both ? Can 
you help us Mr. Somers, can you help us ?” 

The lover knit his brows and looked 
troubled. 

“ At least you will ¢ry to assist us, will 
you not ?” 
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“It is a desperately bad business,” said 
Somers vacantly. 

“Is it quite hopeless? Are you not 
able to devise some way of escape.” 

“‘ Escape ?” echoed Somers, who was 
following his own train of thought at the 


same time that he was apparently listen- | 


ing with the most profound and egrestionee 
attention, ‘escape? yes, I must escape ! 
I can’t go through with it, and will not. 
It is impoasible—quite out of the ques- 
tion.”? Then recollecting himself sudden- 
ly, he added: “how did it happen that 
Mr. Everlyn suffered himself to be so 
cheated by Astiville ?” 

“ He does not believe that Mr. Astiville 
made any attempt to deceive him,” replied 
Sidney gravely, ‘* He esteems Mr. Astiville 
as a gentleman, and as his personal friend.” 

“Does he indeed? Well, I fear your 
father will find occasion ere long to alter 
his opinion of that person’s character.” 

Sidney was silent for a few moments, 
and then said, ** you have not told me yet 
what you think of our situation. Must 
we despair ?” 

“No; it is a duty to hope to the very 
last.”? 

“ But is there anything for hope to feed 
upon ??? 

‘ Assuredly,” said Somers, assuming a 
more lively air, ** for there is a sad dearth 
indeed when we cannot find nourishment 
enough for such an etherial lodger. Ac- 
cording to the poets, by the way, hope 
is not a consumer at all, but is itself an 
object of food, a sort of capricious manna, 
abundant at times, and at times greatly in 
demand. Iam certain I have a right to 
speak from experience. I know, if any 
one does, what it is. 

To speed to day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine on fear and sorrow.’ 


I trust the day may come when the gentle 
princess in whose service I am, will see how 
cruel it is to withhold a bounty of such 
easy bestowment as a single word.” 

“This is not the kind of answer I 
seek,” returned Sidney. ‘* Why will you 
not tell me at once whether the house 
which eovers us this moment belongs to 
him who inherited it, or to those immi- 
grants of yesterday 2” 

“It is an important question,”’ said So- 
mers, “ one’s mind ought to be in its most 














calm state to consider it fitly. And oni 
is there so tranquillizing as music? Favor 
me with that tune which was promised last 
evening.” 

‘“* You forget,’’ answered Sidney, “ that 
it was reserved for to-night. It is an 
evening strain, and would sound inharmo- 
nious without the accompaniment of twi- 
light.” 

‘* Yet give it me now, notwithstanding. 
A harsh necessity will prevent me from 
waiting at present even till noon.”’ 

The piano was opened, and Sidney, who 
did not sanction the proposed speedy de- 
parture, exerted all her powers. The 
notes stirred by her delicate and impas- 
sioned touch, kept the listener spell-bound. 
So long as she played he could not move. 
She ceased for an instant. Somers, re- 
covering the faculty of volition, rose; then, 
without speaking more explicitly upon the 
subject that had caused at least as much 
uneasiness to him as to the informant, said 
farewell in an affectionate and earnest tone, 
and after a few minutes was riding south- 
wardly across the country. 

Richard Somers uttered the plain truth 
when he declared himself to be descended 
from no illustrious lineage, and he had 
earned a right to make the avowal without 
shame. Born in extreme poverty, his own 
resolute exertions had raised him to a po- 
sition of usefulness and high respectability. 
He was a lawyer, and if his profession had 
not yet brought him wealth, there were 
few of its members in Redland, or the ad- 
joining counties, who ranked abov e him for 
learning and ability. When the three 
New Y orkers, after their joint purchase 
of about four thousand acres of land, were 
informed that their title was to be contes- 
ted, they thought they could not do better 
than confide their case to him. This was 
more than a year previous, but until Miss 
Eyerlyn’s declaration he had never been 
made aware that her father was interested 
in the matter. The lands about which 
question was raised were mostly wild and 
uninclosed ; his opinions had been formed 
merely from the examination of deeds and 
surveys; and though he might have heard 
that Mr. Everlyn had bought of John As- 
tiville, he had no reason to suppose that, 
out of twenty thousand acres, that part had 
been hit upon which alone was liable to 
controversy. He determined to see his 
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now unwelcome clients, and, if he could 
effect it honorably, to release himself from 
his engagement to them. 

The house first reached was that of Ca- 
leb Schrowder. 

“Why did not you tell me, sir,” said 
the lawyer to him, “that Mr. Everlyn 
would be one of the parties to your ex- 
pected suit ?” 

‘I really wasn’t be-knowing of it,’ an- 
swered the farmer, “‘till the day after | 
see you last at Anderport. Then I found 
out that the old John Astiville had been 
cute enough to sell three thousand acres 
that didn’t belong to him. You have 
come from Mr. Everlyn’s just now, 
havn’t you ?” 

“* Yes, I staid there last evening.” 

“ That’s right,” said Schrowder approv- 
ingly, ‘1 thought you’d be one to under- 
stand how to manage business. It’s doing 
like we read of in the Good Book, where 
it says two of the children of Israel went 
to spy out the nakedness of the land, so 
that afterwards they might come with the 
blowing of the trumpets to take the strong 
cities. I suppose you drew out of Ever- 
lyn what particular rudiments he’s going 
to rest on. Perhaps you got sight of some 
papers, or the like?” 

‘** No,”’ said Somers, not a little disgust- 
ed, “1 went there for no such purpose, so 
far from it, | came this morning to request 
you if possible to secure another advocate 
in my place.” 

“You are in a big hurry to give up,” 
said Schrowder, with an expression of 
some alarm, ‘‘ do you think our chance so 
very bad ?” 

“Not at all,’ answered the lawyer. 
**My wish to withdraw arises from other 
considerations altogether.”’ 

** Well, then,’? said Schrowder, “I 
don’t see as I had ought to take your 
leaving on us very much to heart—law- 
yers don’t seem no ways searce in this 
country. I rather guess there’s plenty 
would jump to get such good customers 
asus. But you'll have to see Mr. New- 
love about this, he ought to be chief cook, 
or at least his gal ought.”’ 

So, to Mr. Sylvester Newlove, Somers 
next proceeded. He found him comforta- 
bly lodged in a neat and well-furnished 
frame building. It was then that he first 
saw the retired merchant’s only daughter. 








No body probably ever called Emma 
Newlove beautiful. Yet her features 
were not irregular, and her whole counte- 
nance as she looked at you wore such a 
glow of earnest, sympathizing interest, that 
it was impossible not to feel flattered and 
attracted. She charmed differently from 
most of her sex. She was one of the few 
who are first loved and afterwards ad- 
mired. 

Somers in brief terms informed Mr 
Newlove that he had just discovered very 
unexpectedly that the suit which was about 
to be prosecuted would require him to ap- 
pear in opposition to a friend whose cause 
he could not with any gratification see de- 
feated. ‘I became acquainted with Mr. 
Everlyn,”’ he added, “‘a number of years 
ago, and I have since partaken of the hos- 
pitalities of his household ; consider, then, 
how I must now feel. Whatever cause | 
engage upon, I would not desire to be a 
lukewarm advocate ; yet, under these cir- 
cumstances, you must perceive that it is 
scarcely possible that I could be as zealous 
in your defence as I ought.”’ 

“Tam sure,” said Mr. Newlove, “I do 
not know what to say. Emma, speak for 
me.” 

His daughter, thus called upon, said in 
her soft, kindly tone :—“‘If I understand 
you, Mr. Somers, you see no reason to 
doubt the rightfulness of our cause.”’ 

“* None,” he answered. ‘ There never 
was a suit which I could support with a 
clearer conscience. Were it to be urged 
against John Astiville only, I should not 
feel the slightest reluctance, but Mr. Ever- 
lyn, as well as yourselves, purchased his 
lands in good faith, and did not dream that 
he was infringing upon the rights of others. 
Thus, in an equitable sense, Ais cause is 
just, and yours is just.” 

“Yet,” said Emma, “I am sure you 
will admit that one must be better than the 
other, and that there is a rule which ought 
to decide between them—which of the two 
stands on the most firm legal foundation ° 

‘* Most candidly and fr: ankly, then,” 
plied Somers, “‘ I assure you that, i in os 
opinion, your title is the best.” 

Emma, after an instant spent in medi- 
tation, raised her eyes and said: “‘ We are 
strangers, here, Mr. Somers, totally unac- 
quainted with any whom we can look to 
for advice ; we would not have our rights 
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trampled upon; in you, sir, we see a per- | 
son capable of havi ing justice done towards 
us, and a person, too, who, I can not 
doubt, possesses all that unswerv ing integ- 
rity which is so much needed in an advo- 
cate, and—it is said—so seldom found in 
any. 
ring to retain your assistanee—blame Na- 
ture, sir, who has given you the 
ance of one worthy to be confided in. 
Thus much of character we are able to 
distinguish in the voice, 
countenance, and knowing this, we may 
believe on the world’s assurance, that Mr. 
Somers is also gifted with every other 
quality which his clients can ask for. 
Judge you, then, sir, whether we ought to 
be willing to lose the be nefit of this le ‘gal 
ability, and perhaps 
against us?”’ 

“Do not suppose 
swered Somers, 
your lawyer, | could act against you. 


for a moment,” an- 


Ey- 
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| House, but of the whole number of practi- 


| 
{ 


able. 


Think us not unreasonable in desi- | 


tioners at the Redland bar, there were not 
many honest, not many capable, and very 
few indeed both capable and honest. He 
visited several whom he thought most reli- 
To his surprise he found them all 
retained by the parties on the other side. 


| He was not prepared to see such extensive 


appear- | 


precautions taken in a case which, how- 
ever protracted it might be, involved mere- 


| ly a question of fact, not of law. 


to read on the | 


In Daylsborough, there was an attorney 
named Mallefax, one of the sharpest of a 
class whose acuteness is not of a kind to do 
them any credit. Such was his capacity 
for mischief that the only wonder was that 
he did not effect more. Fortunately for 


the peace of the community, however, al- 


to see it arrayed | 


“that if I should not be | 


ery sentiment of honor must forbid such a | 


course. Understand me, I pray you, I do 


not hope for Mr. Eve rlyn? 8 success at your | 


expense. Whatever be the result, it must 
give me pain. Yet, I am disposed, with- 
out murmuring, to let the law decide. All 


| half an hour ; 


that Lask for, is to be relieved from the | 


necessity of being myself an agent in my 
friend’s injury.” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Somers,” said Emma 
mildly, ** that 1 speak for my father, when 
I say he has no disposition to insist upon 
your incurring the slightest embarrassment 
or pain. Procure us, then, sir, another 
person to act in your stead, to whose hands 


as to your own—do this, and we relinquish 
all claim to further counsel. Upon you, is 
now our reliance; do we ask too much, 
when we ask that you may not leave us to 
be wronged and be trayed ? ‘oad 

‘T thank you,” said the lawyer, “1 
poh you for the release from my engage- 
ment—and I thank you most of all for the 
confidence you repose on me. Be assured 
it is not misplaced.” 

Somers went to Daylsborough, the coun- 
ty seat, with a heart much lightened. On 
the way he thought over those whom he 
might select as ‘counsellor for the New 
Yorker. As Caleb 
marked, there was an abundance of law- 
yer’s signs on the doors, around the Court 


_ shut when they ought to be open. 
our rights may be as securely committed 


most every individual in the county was ac- 
quainted with him, and he must have been 
a fool indeed, who, knowing Mallefax, 
would trust him. 

This individual met our friend in the 
street, “Oh Somers,” he said, ‘* how do 
you do?—in a hurry eh? IJ wish jou 
would drop into my office in the course of 
I want to have five minutes 
talk with you about that matter of John- 
son’s.”” 

“Very well, I will,”’ said Somers; and 
not long afterw ards, he proceeded to fulfil 
his promise. .When he entered the office, 
Mallefax had his hat on, and exclaimed, 
with a sudden glance through the window, 
“There goes Higgs now '—-] have a judg- 
ment against the fe ‘llow, and those sweet 
sheriffs always take pains to keep their eyes 
Take 
a seat Somers, take a seat—I’ll be back in 
one instant ”’ 

Thus saying, the attorney brushed by, 
but did not leave his visitor alone. Jn the 
arm-chair, beyond the table, sat a person- 
age of more importance than might have 


been inferred from his shabby blue coat, 


| and mean, pock-marked features. 


It was 


| John Astiville, the wealthiest man of three 


| counties. 


He treated the meeting as if 


| accidental, but addressed the lawyer of his 


) ies. 
Schrowder had re- | 


opponents as graciously as his habitually 
consequential tone allowed. They talked 
for some time upon various indifferent top- 
Somers, however, had no inclination 
to court his intimacy, and the conversa- 
tion began to flag. It was then that Mr. 
Astiville, by the sonorous clearing of his 
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throat, seemed to be preparing to utter 
something of more moment. 


“T have been thinking, Mr. Somers, of | 


buying another block ‘of houses in St. 
John’s—that place, by the way, is improv- 
ing greatly—now, "lL wonder if I couldn’t 
get. you to examine into the title for me. 
It is not every one that I would trust. 


advanced in years, and is failing fast.” 


remained silent. 
Astiville continued, 
careful, very, but too slow. 


and enterprising. 
me I could, myself, insure a very pretty 
practice.” 


Somers had the reputation of being a | 


keen, energetic man of business. All who 
had dealings with him declared that they 
had never seen any one more cool, saga- 
cious, and long-sighted. Astiville, w vho 
was not accustomed to associate shre wd- 
ness with a very scrupulous morality, 
thought the thrifty, self-:nade lawyer would 
be the last man to reject the side where the 
greatest pecuniary advantage lay. So, he 
went on confidently to ply him with per- 
suasions. 

**] hear these New Yorkers want to get 
you to plead for them; but I presume you 
are too wise to be so taken in. Their 
cause is sure to be very unpopular ; depend 
upon it, no jury that can be got in Dayls- 
borough will ever decide for the Y ankees, 
against two of the oldest families in the 
county—lI mean the Astivilles and the Ev- 
erlyns. Indeed, it would be a plaguy 
shame if they did. There’s Everlyn, 
now, who al lose I suppose nearly all 
he has in the world ; for, of course, I gave 


no warranty when I sold the land, and he’ll | 


have to depend upon the law without look- 
ing to me.”’ 

‘*¢ Yet it seems,” said Somers, “‘ that the 
New Yorkers bought of Compton’s exe- 
cutors previous to Mr. Everlyn’s purchase 
from you—whether he knew of the fact I 
cannot tell.” 

Astiville answered quickly, ‘‘ Whether 
he knew it or not is nothing to the purpose. 
What concerns you most, I suppose, is not 
to be on the losing side ; and I tell you, 
Mr. Somers, that if you undertake for 


| Northerners,”’ 
| certain, but though I should refuse to be, 
i I could not engage against them.” 

Crawford, you know, has been doing most | 
of my business, but he has become quite | 





Newlove, and the rest, you will find the 
whole voice of the county against you. 
Mark my words, for as certainly as clouds 


| bring rain, they ‘will be verified.” 


6 Whether I become advocate for these 
said Somers, *‘ is as yet un- 


‘* In this suit you mean,” said Astiville. 
** That’s all very proper and correct. Of 


_ course, you couldn’t think of going straight 
Somers merely inclined his head, and | 

_ me show you how it 
‘*The old man is | 
T want some | 
one who is not only prudent, but prompt | 
To a person that suited | 


Just let 
can be managed. One 
of the New Yorker’s—that conceited, na- 
sal-toned, prating fool, called Schrowder— 
has got into a war with the squatters—not 
by your advice, I suppose.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Somers ; “ this is 
the first I have heard of it.” 

“T thought as much,’’ continued Asti- 
ville » “‘ you see what a fine thing it is to 


over oa one side to the other. 


have a client who possesses a judgment of 
| his own. 


Suppose now I give the squat- 
a hint to hand you a retaining 
this is a private matter between hin 


ter, Foley, 
fee 


_and Schrowder, so there can be no harm in 


it 99 
“No, 


sir,’? answered the lawyer, de- 


| cidedly ; “I prefer to have nothing to do 
| with the affair.” 


“Well, act as you please,” said Mr. 
Astiville, * but think of what I have been 
telling you.’ 

At this he favored Somers with an 
equivocal sort of nod, and left the office. 
It was a surprising coincidence that the 
rich man was no sooner through with his 
business than Mallefox was able to disen- 
gage himself from his avocation in the 
street. He re-entered with a great bustle ; 
but the communication he had to make 
was so unimportant that Somers could eas- 
ily conjecture that in this matter, as in 
some others, the ostensible object was not 
the real one. 

The following Monday was court day. 
Among the crowd, whom the oceasion drew 
to Daylsborough, Somers observed the 
solemn physiognomy of Caleb Schrowder. 
The New Yorker came up, caught him by 
the arm, and drew him aside—‘ Look 
here, Mr. Somers, I’ve been planning 4 
mess of work for yeu.” 

“Well, out with it, then,” 
lawyer, not over-courteously. 

“Why, you must understand,” said 


said the 
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Schrowder, ‘‘ that this chap, Foley’s go 
a cabin on the lot of land I bought. You 
may depend I wasn’t slow to give him no- 
tice to cut dirt. What do you think, 
though? He sticks up his nose and grins 
in my face, and tells me he wouldn’t quit the 
land nohow. But I was determined to show 
him I came from a place where folks knew 
something about law. That corn and cab- 
page patch of his is a nuisance, right in 
the midst of my ground—yes mine, bought 
and paid for—wasn’t it a nuisance, now :” 

He looked up with inquisitiveness ; but 
Somers only said—‘‘ Go on.” 

So he continued“ Sure as preachin’ it 
is a nuisance—and I went to stressing of 
it.” 

‘You mean abating, I suppose,” re- 
marked Somers, with a smile. 

“7 don’t know what you call it down 
South, but in York state it’s stress. At 
any rate I sot to work tearing down his 
fence; and then, since the hogs would have 
got at the cabbage, I thought I might as 
well pull up some, being as folks are in 
want to home, and what I took could go 
for part rent. This Foley, though like a 
wild Injin, stove right at me.” 

‘* Did he make that blue spot under your 
eye ?” 

" “Is there a spot sure enough!’ said 
Schrowder. ‘ Well, I thought I felt a 
light tech, but of course I weren’t a going 
to have a scrimmage with a low-lived beg- 
gar like him, so I walks off. Now,I want 
the law to talk up for me.” 

“The best advice,” said Somers, “that 
I can give you is to settle this affair in the 
most quiet way possible.” 

“But shall I leave that blackguard on 
my lot?” 

“No; pay any moderate sum he may 
ask, and get him off in that way.” 

‘** Pay him!”’ exclaimed Schrowder in a 
tone of amazement. ‘‘ Has he any right 
to the land?” 

“* None,” answered Somers. 

“What has he got to sell me then ?” 

“ Possession ; and that is a thing which 


pensive to get in any other mode.” 
“Chop me up into mince-meat if I pay 
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give me leave to offer him fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

‘* 1 wont—I wont—I wont,’’—said 
Schrowder, shaking his head with marvel- 
lous rapidity. 

** Look here,” said Somers, seriously, 
‘You know what hornets are I presume ? 
Well, you would do better to make a foot- 
ball of a hornet’s nest than to enter into a 
a contest with Foley, or any other squatter. 
In the one ease, you might be very uncom- 
fortably stung, yet you could, perhaps, get 
somebody to fetch you hartshorn or onions ; 
stir up the squatters, however, and you 
will draw the whole neighborhood upon you. 
Your land itself may be lost in the squab- 
ble.” 

“‘That’s my look-out,” answered the 
New Yorker; ‘so just say the word, will 


| “ni ; 
| you do this job for me, or must | hire 


somebody else ?” 

‘* You may ruin yourself if you choose,” 
said Somers, “ but I will not help you do 
it.”? 

Schrowder turned away with dogged 
composure. Seeing Tom Foley in earnest 
conversation in front of a tavern, curiosity 
to learn what was the subject of his dis- 
course, prompted him to direct his steps 
thither ; and though he had good reason to 
doubt the propriety of intruding upon the 
squatter at his lonesome dwelling in the 
woods, he felt no apprehensions under the 
shadow of the Temple of Justice. The 
crowd certainly looked rather shyly at the 
Northerner as he approached, yet, saving 
bodily peril, it would be difficult to imagine 
anything that could daunt or disconcert his 
father’s soa. Foley, altogether engrossed 
with his harangue, was perhaps the only 
person who did not notice the new-comer. 
‘“‘Hang the Yankees!’ he said, ‘* what 


| good do they do here any way ?” 


‘* Pll just inform you, my friend,” said 
Schrowder, and then, as Foley jumped 
around very suddenly, and faced him, ad- 
ded, ‘‘ that is if you will keep down the 


| unruly passions, and listen to me, and open 


him one cent,” said the New Yorker in- | 


dignantly ; “you'll fix it up for me in 
court, wont you ?” 
“Pll manage it without going into court ; 





_ the doors and windows of your heart to in- 
you will find it very difficult and very ex- | 


struction. Do you ask what we Yorkers 
come for? Why, it is to civilize you all, 
and show you the things that are right. 
All around here, what can you behold 
that’s in sorts? Where’s your ploughs, 
your rollers, your cultivators, your churns, 
your sassage-choppers, your hoes even? I 
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haven’t seen one Soci thing since I ais 
been here. Stir yourselves up folks, and 
learn, if you can, from them that know 
how.” 

‘‘ Where were your gloves made, Par- 
son ?”? and the inquiry came from a by- 
stander. 

‘“*My gloves >—where’s my gloves?’ 
said Caleb Schrowder, anxiously reeling | 
his pockets; “ P’shaw, I left ’em to home. 
Yes, I know I did; I told wife to darn a 
hole in the right thumb.” 

** You are mistaken, they’re on your 
hands now!” replied the man, with a 
laugh ; ‘-und see, there’s the hole, too,” 
he added, pointing toa Ww ide-gaping seam 





in the horny skin of the Yorker’s palm. 
“Yes,” cried Schrowder, no ways | 
abashed, ‘‘them’s hands that a body | 


needn’t be ashamed to own. They are 
paws to work with, not to pick shumake | 
and handle cards. 
hard as they’d ought to be, this country | 
would have fewer gullies, and pines, and 
bull-briers. That’s the first pint: you | 
ought to be less lazy. You see, I’m nota 
false prophet, that comes to flatter and de- 
lude you; but I speak the truth in all 
plainness—fearing nothing. In the second 


place, all you people wants edicating. You | 


don’t know how to do right, and therefore 
you couldn’t do it, though you were to try 
ever so hard. Your rules of farming are 
bad—that is if you’ve got any rules, which 
I much misdoubt; your laws, may-be, 
were once worth some little, but they are 
now like a nest of eggs that a settin’ hen 


has quit—neither good sass for puddin’ nor | 


live hopping chickens. The big-bug ’stoc- 
racy has turned you loose, yet you aint got 
into free suffrage—-you stand betwixt and 
and between, to let the good-for-nothing 
constables pull your noses and card your 
backs. The only thing you are smart at is 
in making the darkies mind you, and I can 
prove to anybody’s satisfaction very quick 
that you might have a much better busi- 
ness.” 

As Schrowder paused one second, to 
brush his sleeve across his mouth, and to 
take in a fresh stock of breath, a huge, 
good-natured-looking man, whose voice 
was marked with the peculiar and drawling | 
softness of the “‘ up-country,’’ gave him a 
nudge with the elbow, and said, “¢ Shut up, 
neighbor, or you may find yourself in a 
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fix ”? 
the well-intended suggestion, opened his 
| mouth, and was about to resume the dis- 


him. 

‘‘Hear me, gentlemen; I reckon I’m 
worth as much attention as that bag of 
| wind. Do you want to understand ae 

}the Yankees have come for? It’s to ge 

| our land and drive us from the inate. 

| What business have they with our laws, or 
| farming either? Can’t we lay off our own 
| corn-rows, without having them to set the 
‘stakes for us? A few rich people m: ry be 
willing enough to have new settlers come 
and buy from them, but I wonder if we 
are helped ?” 

“‘ Get more honesty, then,” interposed 
Schrowder, mounting a horse-block and 
| vesticulating with less grace than energy ; 
| Be more honest say, and you won’t be 

so discontented ; give up what don’t belong 

| to you, and buy land of your own if you’ve 

_got the chink to do it with; if you aint, 

/ pull up sticks and and sneak off to Massis- 

sippi, or Texas, or some place else.” 

‘*Who are you calling sneak ?”’ exclaim- 

ed F “oley, grasping the ‘lappet of his adver- 
| Sary’s coat. 

| “Stop, stop!’ said Schrowder, “ let's 

argyfy the matter.” 

“Yes! you copper-faced Yankee, | 
will argue it sure enough. What do you 
think, neighbors, this chap’s no sooner got 

a deed from C ompton’s s heirs than he must 
take to smashing my fence, and stealing 
my. cabbages, though I’ve been on the 
place before ever he knew, I reckon, that 
_the world had any better country than his 
‘cold, rocky, diggins. I have a plagey sight 
‘firmer title to the land this minute than he 
, has, for old John Astiville says I shall have 
a hundred acres, without a cent to pay. 
See what a difference there is between a 
‘true gentleman—for old John, if he ws 
close, is a gentleman—and these mean pork 
and molasses trash !”? 

| * Your brag, gentleman,”’ said the other 
boldly, “‘is mighty generous with what is 
not his, but you may just calculate on this 
|—there are more on us Yorkers than you 
_ think of, and there’s plenty to come—we'll 
;soon be able to brush you all away like 
| fleas. Then, when we get the lines in our 
| grip, if you don’t act conformable, and 
|raise your bread on your own lot, we'll 
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have to build up some nice stun peniten- 
tiaries to feed you in.”’ 

The vaunting prediction was rather pre- 
maturely made, as the prophet soon saw 
plainly enough. More than one clenched 
fist was shaken in his face, more than one 
mouth rolled forth accusations and threats. 


Poor Schrowder, in great trepidation, look- | 


ed around from his elevated position. 
“ Ain’t there no constables about here,” 
he said, “ to save a body from being mur- 
dered ?” 

“ Yes, I’m one,” said a man, pushing 
through the crowd, “‘do you want my 
services ?” 

The New Yorker, much relieved, beck- 


oned with his hand, and said, ** that’s it, | 


come quick !” 

The person invoked advanced, and step- 
ping upon the horse-block, stood by his 
side. ** You want my help, do you?” 
said he, ** well of course I can only give it 
as I know how—you say that we are good- 
for-nothing constables, and are only fit to 
pull people’s noses, so don’t be aston- 
nished.” 

But Caleb Schrowder was astonished, 
andin leaning back to avoid the significantly 
adjusted fore-finger and thumb, forgot the 
limited dimensions of the block, and ere he 
could well exclaim “‘ Bimer Zouterdout !” 
had measured his length on the gravel. 

The ridiculousness of his appearance as 
he lay with sprawling arms may have saved 
him from more serious mishaps. The large 
good-natured man, who had before inter- 
posed, was too zealous a peace-maker not 
to avail himself of the present favorable 
opportunity. ‘* Let’s let him go boys, he’s 
not worth more than to be laughed at. 
And you friend,” he added, addressing the 
discomfited northerner, who had now re- 
covered his feet, though not his courage, 
“make tracks as fast as you can, don’t 
stop in Daylsborough. Remember we 
haven’t had our dram yet; after that you 


, might not get off so easily. Go before 
| you get so battered and altered that your 
_wife won’t let you in—keep your tongue to 
_ yourself, and hurry /” 

There was no need to repeat the exhor- 
tation. Though Schrowder’s breast was 
boiling over with pungent reflections, his 
desire to give them vent, only supplied 
wings to the speed with which he removed 
himself and his oratory to a safer locality. 

The commotion however, which his im- 

_ prudence had excited, by no means termi- 
nated with the cessation of its cause. The 
vague prejudices previously felt against 
the northern settlers, were not only con- 
firmed, but seemed about to be resolved 
into a determined and lasting hostility. 
| Somers observed this state of the public 
mind with great concern. For Schrowder, 
indeed, he entertained little sympathy, but 
Ralph Dubosk was really a worthy man; 
and, as to the Newloves, they had won his 
hearty and unreserved interest. The more 
_he investigated the matter, the greater ap- 
| prehension he felt that they would fail to 
receive justice at the hands of a jury. 
Everlyn’s efforts, he found, to secure his 
three thousand acres were less than those 
which Astiville put forth for the sake of 
the remaining one thousand of the contest- 
ed tract. Every means that cunning could 
devise had been employed to bring about 
the defeat of the New Yorkers, and the 
painful conviction forced itself upon Somers 
, that if he withdrew them, their cause would 
be nearly hopeless. Emma Newlove’s con- 
fiding appeal was not forgotten. Ardent 
as was his attachment to Miss Everlyn, he 
felt that the sight of her success could not 
compensate him for the reflection that her 
gentle and equally innocent opponent had 
been a loser by his desertion. He was too 
much accustomed to search the consciences 
of others to misinterpret the dictates of 





his own. The way of duty was plain, and 
he determined to pursue it. 


To be Continued. 
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Asa table for ready reference, we have | 


thought it would be useful to present the fol- 
lowing list of the members of the two Houses | 


of Congress, taken chiefly from the New York 
Tribune, which, it is believed, will pretty ac- 
curately show their political complexion : 


XXXIst CONGRESS. 


The Whigs are indicated by italics, the “Free Soil,” 


by SMALL CAPITALS, 


SENATE. 
President -MILLARD FILLMORE, Vice President U. 8 


Secretary.—Assury Dickens. 


Term 
ALABAMA. Expires, 
Jeremiah Clemens*....1853 
William R. King* .....1855 
ARKANSAS. 
William K. Sebastian. .1853 


Solon Borland........ 1855 
Connecticut. 
Roger S. Baldwin...... 1851 
Truman Smith ........ 1855 
DELAWARE. 

John Wales.......++-+-1851 
Presley Spruance...... 1853 
FLORIDA. 

David L. Yulee........1851 
Jackson Morton...... -1855 
Georaia. 

John M. Berrien.......1853 


William C. Dawson... .1855 


INDIANA. 
Jesse D. Bright........ 1851 
James Whitcomb .,...1855 
ILLrNots. 

Stephen A. Douglass.. .1853 
James Shields........ -1855 
Iowa. 

George W. Jones....,..1853 
Augustus C. Dodge-~+-1855 

KENTUCKY. 

Joseph R. Underwood, .1853 
Henry Clay........... 1855 
Lovistana. 
Solomon U. Downs... .1853 
Pierre Soule ....... ++ 1855 

MAINE. 
Hannibal Hamlin...... 1851 
James W. Bradbury. ..1853 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Daniel Webster........ 1851 
John Davis...... Master 1853 
MaryYLanp. 
David Stewart ...... . 1851 
James A. Pearce....... 1850 
MIsstssIP Pi. 
Jefferson Davis ........ 1851 
Henry 8S. Foote....... 1855 





Term 
MicuiGaNn. Expires. 


Ewe CagBeccccccscn* a 1 | 
Alpheus Felch.......- 853 | 
Missouri. | 
Thomas H. Benton. ...1851 
David R. Atchison..... 1855 | 
New Hampsuire. 
Joun P. Hanm......... 1053 
Moses Noris, Jr....... 1855 | 


New York. 
Daniel S. Dickinson... 1851 | 
William H. Seward. . ..1855 | 
New Jersey. | 
‘illiam L. Dayton. ...1851 


Jacob W. Miller ....... 1253 | 
NortH Carona. 
Willie P. Mangum ....1853 
George E. Badger..... 1855 
Oxw. 
Thomas Corwin....... 1851 


Satmon P. Cuase.....1855 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





Daniel Sturgeon....... 1851 
James Cooper .......... 1855 
Ruope Istanp. 
Albert C. Greene....... 1851 
John H. Clarke........ 1853 

Soutn Carouina. 
John C. Calhoun. ..... 1853 
Arthur P. Butler.......1855 

TENNESSEE. 
Hopkins L. Turney.. .1851 
SAMIR inane enesee« 1853 
Texas 


Thomas J. Rusk.......1851 | 
» 1853 | 
| 


Sarnuel Houston.. - 
VERMONT. 

Samuel S. Phelps......1851 | 

William Upham........ 1853 | 
VIRGINIA. 

James M. Mason...... 


} 
1851 | 
Robert M. T. Hunter..1853 | 

| 


Wisconsin. 
Henry Dodge....--.... 1851 | 
Isaac P. Walker....... 1855 | 


Total—Democrats, 34; Whigs, 24; Free Soil, 2. | 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dist. 


Dist. 
ARKANSAS. 
1, Robert W. Johnson 
ALABAMA, 


1. William J. Alston, 

2. Henry W. Hilliard, 

3. Sampson W. Harris, 

y Samuel W. Inge, 

. David Hubbard, 
6. Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
7. Fran. W. Bowdon. 
Connecticut. 

1. Loren P. Waldo, 

2. Water Boorn, 

3. Chauncey F. Cleveland, 

4. Thomas B. Butler. 
DELAWARE. 

1, John W. Houston, 
FLoripa. 

1. Edward C. Cabell. 
GEORGIA. 

1. Thomas Butler King, 

2. Marshall J. Welborn, 

3. Allen F. Owen, 

4. Hugh A Haralson, 


5. Thomas C. Hackett, 1 


6. Howel! Cobb, 
7. Alexander H. Stephens, 
8. Robert Toombs. 
ILuinots. 
1. William H. Bissell, 
2. John A. McClernand, 
3. Thomas R. Young, 
4. John Wentworth, 
5. William A. Richardson, 
6. Edward D. Baker, 
7. Thomas L, Harris. 
Iowa. 
1. William Thompson, 
2. Shepherd Leffler. 
INDIANA. 
1, Nathaniel Albertson, 
2. Cyrus L, Dunham, 
3. John L. Robinson, 
4. Georce W. JuLian, 
5. William J. Brown, 
6. Willis A. Gornran, 
7. Edward M McGaughey, 
8. Joseph E. McDonald, 
9. Graham N. Fitch, 
10. Andrew J. Harlan, 
KENTUCKY. 
1. Linn Boyd, 
2. James L. Johnson, 
3 Finis E. McLean, 
4. George A Caldwell, 
5. John B. Thompson, 
6. Daniel Breck, 
7. Humphrey Marshall 
8. Charles S. Morehead, 
9. John C. Mason, 
10. Richard H. Stanton. 
LovutsIANA. 
1. Emile La Sere, 
2. Charles M, Conrad, 
3. John H. Harmanson, 
4. Isaac E. Morse. 


SID om CON 


MAINE. 
Elbridge Gerry, 
Nathaniel 8. Littlefield 


. John Otis, 


Rufus K. Goodenow, 
Cullen Sawtelle, 


. Charles Stetson, 
. Thomas J. D. Fuller. 


MARYLAND. 
Richard I. Bowie, 


. William T. Hamilton, 
. Edward Hammond, 


4. Robert M. McLane, 


Qrnr 


Om cone 


NATE wWWs DH Oboe wwe 


$29 4 


— 


Alerander Evans, 

John Bozman Ker. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Robert C. Winthrop, 


. Daniel P. King, 


James H, Duncan, 


. Vacancy, 


CuHar_es ALLEN, 


» George Ashmun, 
. Julius Rockwell, 


Horace Mann, 


9. Orin Fowler, 
. Joseph Grinnel. 


Miecuiaan. 


. Alexander W. Buel, 
. William Sprague, 


- Kinsley 


S. Bingham. 
Missourt. 


. James B. Bowlin, 
. William V. N. Bay, 


James 8. Green, 
Willard P. Hall, 
John &. Phelps. 
MississipPt. 
Jacob Thompson, 
Win’d 8. Featherston, 
William Mc Willie, 
Albert G. Brown. 
New Jersey. 
Andrew K. Hay, 


. William A Neweil, 


Isaac Wildrick, 
John Van Dyke, 


. James G. King. 


Ruope I[sianp. 


. George G. King, 
. Nathan F. Dizon. 


Soutra CaROoLina. 


+ Daniel Wallace, 


James L. Orr, 


. Joseph A. Woodward, 


James McQueen, 


. Armistead Burt, 
. Isaac E. Holmes, 
- William F. Colcock. 


WISCONSIN. 
Cuartes DuRKEE, 
Orasmus Cole, 
James Duane Doty. 


TEXAS. 


. David 8. Kaufman, 


2. Volney E. Howard. 
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Dist. 
VIRGINIA. 
1. John S. Millson, 
2, Richard K. Meade, 
3. Thomas H. Averett, 
4, Thomas 8. Bocock, 
. Paulus Powell, 
5. James A. Seddon, 
. Thomas H. Bayly, 


. Jeremiah Morton, 


. James McDowell, 
2, H. A. Edmondson, 
3, Fayette M’ Mullin, 
14. James M. H. Beale, 
15. Thomas S. Haymond. 
New York. 

John A. King, 
David A. Bokee, 
Jonas Phillips Pheniz, 
Walter Underhill, 
George Briggs, 
>. James Brooks, 
William Nelson, 

g. Ransom Halloway, 

9, Thomas McKissock, 
10. Herman D. Gould, 
11. Peter H. Silvester, 
12. Gideon O. Reynolds, 
13: John L. Schoolcraft, 
14. George R. A ndrews, 
15. John R. Thurman, 
16+ Hugh White, 

5 


en wm CO 1D 


° 


oa 


. Henry P. Alexander, 
. PRESTON KING, 
19, Charles E. Clarke, 
20, Orsemus B. Matteson, 
9), Hiram Walden, 
», Henry Bennett, 
93, William Duer, 
04, Daniel Gott, 
95 Harman S. Conger, 
2%, William T. Jackson, 
27, William A. Sackett, 


5 
6 
7. 
9, 
10. Richard Parker, 2 
ll 
2 
13 


_ 
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St. 

14. Charles W. Pitman, 
15, Henry Nes, 

16. James X- McLanahan, 
17. Samuel Calvin, 

18. Andrew Jackson Ogle, 
19. Job Mann, 

20. Robert R. Reed, 

21. Moses Hampton, 

. : 22. Joun W. Hower 
Alexander R. Holladay, ogg tel Shounen, 


» Alfred Gilmore, 
Onto. 

. David T. Disney, 

. Lewis D. Campbell, 

. Robert C, Schenck, 


5. Emery D. Porter, 


- Amos E. Wood, 
. Jonathan D. Morris, 
- John L. Taylor, 


1 
2 
3 
4. Moses B. Corwin, 
- 
) 
6 
7 
8 


9. Edson B. Olds, 
10. Charles Sweetzer, 


. John K. Miller, 


12. Samuel F. Vinton, 

13. William A. Whittlesey, 
14. Nathan Evans, 

5. Wm. F. Hunter, 

16. Moses Hoagland 

17. Joseph Cable, 

18. David K. Carter, 

19. John Crowell, 

20. Josuua R. Grppines, 
21. Josern M. Roor. 


TENNESSEE. 
Andrew Johnson, 
Albert G. Watson, 
Josiah M. Anderson, 
John H. Savage, 
George W. Jones, 

. James H, Thomas, 
Meredith P, Gentry, 
. Andrew Ewing, 

. Isham G. Harris, 

. Frederic P. Stanton, 





gee Ea 


oR. Ab. M. Schermerhorn, ll. Christopher H. Williams, 

29, Robert L. Rose, VERMONT. 

30, David Rumsey, 1. William Henry, 

31. Elijah Risley, 2, William Hebard, 

32. Elbridge G. Spalding, 3. James Meacham, 

33. Harvey Putnam, 4. Lucius B. Peck. 

34. Lorenzo Burrows. New HampsuHire. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 1. Amos Tuck, 

1. Lewis C. Levin, (Native.) 2. Charles H. Peaslee, 

2. Joseph R. Chandler, 3. James Wilson, 

3. Henry D. Moore, 4. Harry Hibbard. 

4. John Robins, jr. Nortu Carowina. 

5. John Freediey, 1. Thomas L. Clingman, 

6. Thomas Ross, 2, Joseph P. Caldwell, 

7. Jesse C. Dickey, 3. Edmund Deberry, 

&. Thaddeus Stevens, 4, Augustus H. Sheppard, 

9. William Strong, 5, Abraham W. Venable, 

10. Milo M. Dimmick, 6, William 8. Ashe, 

11. Chester Butler, 7. John R. J. Daniel, 

12. Davip Witmor, 8, Edward Stanly, 

13. Joseph Casey, 9, David Outlaw, 


DELEGATES. 
Minesota—-H. H. Sibley, 
Oregon—S, R, Thurston, 


Rew Mezico—Hugh N. Smith, 
Deseret—Almon W, Babbitt, 


RECAPITULATION. 


States. Whig, Loco. States Whig, Loco. 
Alabama ........ 2 5 Mississippi....... — 
Arkansas ........ duis 1 Missouri......... 
Connecticut...... 1 3 New Hampshire. 2 
Delaware ........ 1 — New Jersey...... 4 
Florida .......... 1 -- New York ....... 32 
ee | 4 North Carolina... 6 
ES 1 ie ep ae 8 1 
Indiana ..... .... 1 9 Pennsylvania ....15 9 
lowa PON Le a — 2 Rhode Island .... 2 — 
Kentucky........ 6 4 South Carolina...— 7 





Whig. Loco. 


Srates. Whig. Loco, STATEs. 
Louisiana....... a 3 Tennessee ....... 4 7 
Maine ...0....- 2 DS Texas..cccccccoce — 2 
Maryland........ 3 3 Vermont ........ 3 1 
Massachusetts. ... 8 — Virginia......... 2 13 
Michigan ........ 1 2 Wisconsin ....... 1 2 

SO ona gnecdondbbrdanemmatibaneieni 111 116 


Not classed—Messrs, Allen, of Massachusetts, Giddings, 
and Root, of Ohio, 


SENATE. 

The Senate organized on Monday, the 3d of 
December, conformably to the Constitution 
of the United States. There being a quorum, 
it was resolved that the House of Represen- 
tatives be informed that they were ready to 
proceed to business. On the 6th, a resolution 
was adopted, authorizing the Vice President, 
in consequence of an affection of his eyes, to 
employ a clerk who might assist him in his 
correspondence. It was stated by Mr. Man- 
GUM, that it was the practice, during the Vice 
Presidency of Col. Jounson, to allow a Secre- 
tary to the President of the Senate. There 
being no organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate merely met and adjourn- 
ed, from day to day, without transacting any 
business of an important character, until 

Saturday Dec. 15. Mr. Berrien after a 
few introductory remarks offered the following 
resolution :-— 

Resolved, That a Committee to consist of 
three Senators, be appointed to wait on the 
President of the United States, to notify him 
that the Senate is now organized and ready 
to receive any communication which he may 
think proper to make to them, in relation to 
matters which are within the sphere of their 
separate constitutional action. 

Mr. Cray said, that in resuming the seat 
which he occupied in that body, it had been 
his desire to take the lead on no subject and of 
no party, but to perform in the best manner he 
could the duties of his position. When the 
same state of things existed a few years ago 
in the House, the Senate proceeded in the dis- 
charge of its executive duties. The only dif- 
ficulty which had occurred to his mind, related 
to the deference and respect due to the other 
House. The Senate occupies two relations to 
the House of Representatives—both a legisla- 
tive and a judicial one—it has also a relation 
to the executive department of the govern- 
ment. Although we might not be able to co- 
operate with the House, we could, neverthe- 
less, perform our duties as a component part 
of the Executive of the country. He could 
perceive no reason why any member of the 
other House could take umbrage for proceed- 
ing with business of this nature, and he did 
not think any one would doubt the propriety 


| of the course which the Senator of Georgia 
had seen fit to adopt. 
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By unanimous consent, the resolution was 
adopted. The Vice President appointed 
Messrs. Berrien, Mason, and Feicu to form 
the Committee. After an absence of thirty 
minutes the Committee returned and reported 
that it had performed its duty, and that the 
President had stated that he would communi- 
cate to the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. Dickinson gave notice that on Mon- 
day next he would move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the election of the Standing Commit- 
tees of that body. 

On Tuesday, the 18th of December, on 
motion of Mr. Maneum, the Senate proceeded 
to fill the Standing Committees. No objection 
being made, the following named gentlemen 
were elected to fill the respective Committees, 
viva voce: 

Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Foote, Web- 
ster, Benton, and Mangum. 

Finance—Messrs. Hunter, Phelps, Doug- 
lass, and Pearce. 

Commerce—Messrs. Soule, Davis of Mass., 
Dodge of Wis., and Bell. 

Manufactures—Messrs. Butler, Clark, Jones 
and Upham. 

Agriculture—Messrs. Turney, Spruance, 
Walker and Corwin. 

Military Affairs—Borland, Green, Shields 
and Dawson. 

Militia—Messrs. Dodge of Wis., Morton, 
Clement and Spruance. 

Naval Affarrs—Messrs. 
Bright and Miller. 

Public Lands—Messrs. 
wood, Shields and Smith. 

Private Land Claims—Messrs. Whitcomb, 
Davis of Mass., Clemens, and Badger of 
North Carolina. 

Indian Affairs—Messts. Sebastian, Bell, 
Rush and Wales. 

Claims—Messrs. Whitcomb, Underwood, 
Stewart and Baldwin. 

Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. 
Upham, Dodge of Iowa, and Cooper. 

Post Office—Messrs. Upham and Soule. 

Roads and Canals—Messrs. Atchison, 
Greene, Foote and Spruance. 

Pensions---Messrs. Jones, Phelps, Stewart 
and Dayton. 

Patents---Messrs. Norris, Wales, Whitcomb 
and Dawson. 

Ret~enchment---Messrs. Houston, Mangum, 
Felch and Clark. 

Library---Messrs. Mason and Davis of 
Mississippi. 

Public Buildings---Messrs. Davis of Miss., 
and Clarke. 

Contingent Expenses---Messrs. Walker and 
Baldwin. 

Enrolled Bills---Mr. Badger. 

Engrossed Bills---Messrs. Corwin and Se- 
bastian. 

Printing---Messrs. Hamlin and Smith. 


Mason, Badger, 


Borland, Under- 


Norris, 





Objection being made by Messrs. Haxe and 
Cuase to the election of the following Com. 
mittees, by motion, they were filled by ballot 
as follows :-- 

Judiciary---Messrs. Downs, Berrien, Brad. 
bury and Dayton. 

District of Columbia---Messrs. Yulee, Mi). 
ler, Shields and Berrien. 
Territories---Messrs. 

Houston and Cooper. 

On motion of Mr. Manevw, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to Executive business, and subsequently 
adjourned. ; 


Butler, Underwood, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


As a preliminary proceeding to the business 
of the session, the two great political divisions 
of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives respectively met in Caucus, on Saturday 
evening, the Ist of December, to select persons 
whom each party would sustain for the Speak- 
ership. The Democrats, by a majority of 
votes, agreed upon Howe Coss, of Georgia. 
The Whigs, unfortunately, were disturbed by 
the following Resolution, which was oflered 
by Mr. Toomss, of Georgia :— 

Resolved, That we will discountenance and 
oppose all legislation by Congress on the sub- 
ject of slavery inthe Territories or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The resolution was chiefly opposed by 
Whigs of the South, and it was finally laid 
over, to avoid all pretext for a rupture. Six 
Southern members thereupon retired, and took 
no further part in the proceedings. The se- 
ceders were Messrs. Toomps, STEPHENS, and 
Owen, of Georgia; Mr. Capex, of Florida, 
and Mr. Hitxiarp, of Alabama. The caucus 
then nominated Mr. Winturop, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Monday Dec. 3. At 12 o'clock, Thomas 
J. Campbell, the Clerk of the last House call- 
ed to order, and proceeded to read from an in- 
formal list the names of the members elect 
All except seven answered. 

Mr. Lynn Boyp, of Kentucky, moved that 
the House now elect, viva voce, a Speaker 
The Clerk appointed Messrs. Durer, of New 
York, Strone, of Penn., Hiniiarp, of Ala- 
bama, and Mixuer, of Ohio, as Tellers. 

The Roll was then called, and each mem- 
ber, as named, voted for Speaker, with the 
following result : 

For Howe Coss, of Georgia, (Democrat) 
103; Ropert C. Winturop, of Massachu- 
setts, (Whig) 96; Davin Wixmor, of Penn- 
sylvania, (Free Soil) 8; M. P. Gentry, of 
Tennessee, (Southern Whig) 6; and there 
were six scattering votes. There was n0 
choice. A second vote resulted precisely as 
the first. On the third vote Copp and Wu- 
mot each lost one vote, but the general re- 
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sult was the same. Mr. Homes, of 8. C., 
now moved an adjournment to noon the next 
day, but the motion was lost. A fourth vote 
was exactly like the last. The House ad- 
journed to the following day. 

Tuesday, Dec. 4. The arrivals since the 
previous roll-call had reduced the number of 
absent to three. The voting for Speaker was 
resumed. The fifth vote gave Copp, 102; 
Winturop, 96; Witmot, 10; Gentry, 6; 
scattering, 10. There was consequently no 
election. The sixth vote gave Cops, 101; 
Winturop, 97; WlIimot, 9; Gentry, 6; 
scattering 11. Noelection. They continued 
voting until they reached the tenth time, with 
scarcely any variation, except that the vote 
for Cops was reduced to 99. The House ad- 
journed without having elected a Speaker. 

Wednesday, Dec. 5. The elements of the 
House were evidently somewhat changing 
their relations. The eleventh vote gave Cons, 
98; WintHrRop, 97; Gentry, 5; Ricuarp- 
son, of Illinois, (Democrat,) 4; Porter, of 
Ohio, (Democrat,) 4; Root, of Ohio, (Free 
Soil,) 7; and several scattering. No election. 
On the twelfth vote, Copp had 97; for the 
others the vote remained unchanged. On the 
thirteenth vote Copp had 93 votes; Wun- 
THRoP, 98; and Potrer, of Ohio, had 9. 
There still being no election, ANprew JoHN- 
son, of Tenn., offered the following Resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That on the next vote the individ- 
ual receiving a plurality of votes shall be 
Speaker, and be so declared by the clerk. 

Mr. Hoimes, of 8. C. moved to lay the re- 
solution on the table. It was opposed on the 
ground that on no account should minorities 
govern. Mr. Asumun, of Mass. proposed 
that if the resolution were adopted the House 
should vote by ballot. Mr. Venasues, of N. 
C. would rather that the whole session should 
be spent in voting, than that the House should 
abandon the viva voce rule. Every attempt at 
overcoming the difficulty being ineffectual, the 
House proceeded to vote the fourteenth time, 
and gave to Cops, 89; WintTHRop, 99; the 
remaining votes varied slightly from the last 
vote before. There being no choice at 3 
o'clock, the House adjourned. 

Thursday, Dec. 6. Mr. McCuiernann, of 
Illinois, proposed, in the form of a Resolution, 
that Lynn Boyn, of Kentucky, be appointed 
the Chairman, with power to preserve order 
until a speaker should be elected. This was 
objected to, as it would virtually fill the Chair 
with a Democratic Speaker. The proposition 
was laid on the table. Noarrangement could 
be effected, and the House renewed its attempts 
to elect a presiding officer. The ezghteenth 
vote, which was the last this day, was as fol- 
lows: Winturop, 100; Copp, 63; Porter, 
18; Tuck, 9; Ricuarpson, 26; Gentry, 5; 
nd some few scattering. There was no elec- 





tion, and the House at 3 o'clock again ad- 
journed. 

Friday, Dec. 7. The voting was resumed 
to-day with nearly the same feelings and pur- 
poses on the part of the members as had gov- 
erned them the day before. The nineteenth 
vote gave to Winturop, 102; to Coss, 63; 
to Ricuarpson, 29; to Porrer, 15; to WIL- 
MOT, 8; and the remaining votes differed but 
little from the previous voting 

The twentieth vote was equally fruitless as 
the others. The twenty-first vote showed that 
Mr. Winturop’s friends, supporting him on 
the principles of a great party, still stood 
shoulder to shoulder, while the Democrats feel- 
ing it to be impracticable to elect Mr. Cobb, 
were disposed to desert his standard, without 
having determined whom they could substi- 
tute as hissuccessor. Their voting, therefore, 
was very much at random, and produced no 
result except as it showed their want of unity. 
The next two votes left the question apparent- 
ly as far from a solution as the first vote of 
the first day of the Session. The house ad- 
journed. Inthe evening the democrats held a 
caucus meeting to deliberate upon some new 
plan for the settlement of this difficult affair. 
Mr. Coss, in a brief speech, declined being 
considered any longer a candidate for the 
Speaxership, and he was, therefore formally 
withdrawn, but no other person was selected 
for the support of the party which had hither- 
to sustained him. 

Saturday, Dec.8. There were six addition- 
al attempts made this day to elect a Speaker, 
but all were unsuccessful. The twenty-eighth 
vote stood for Mr. Winrrrop, 101; Mr. 
Potter, 76; Mr. Boyn, of Ky, 14; Mr. Wrr- 
mot, 7; Mr. Cops. 6; Mr. Gentry, 5; Mr. 
Ricuarpson, 4; Mr. Mixxer, of Ohio, 3; 
and nine scattering. 

After the thirty-first trial to elect a Speaker, 
and there being no choice made, Mr. Morse, 
of Louisiana, in order to terminate a contest 
which he alleged was becoming ridiculous, 
offered the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That the clerk of the House be 
required to place the names of Howe.t Copp 
and Robert C. WintHrop in a box, and the 
first name drawn out by one of the pages shall 
be the Speaker of the Thirty-first Congress. 

It was well known, said Mr. M. that there 
are a few individuals who have obstinately 
been voting against either of the candidates, 
and would continue against either of the can- 
didates that may be brought forward by the 
two great parties of thiscountry. This would 
forever prevent an organization of the House, 
upon the present plan. It was due to the 
legislation of the country that one or the other 
of the two parties should have the control of 
the organization of that body. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table. 
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Mr. Root, of Ohio, did not perceive any 
thing ridiculous in the position of the House, 
but the attitude of the two great parties 
might be so. He spoke of Mr. Morse’s propo- 
sition as a gambling measure, a lottery, in 
which there were as many blanks as prizes. 

Mr. Woopwarp, of South Carolina, re- 
— the idea that two parties, because they 

appen to be large, possess the right to dictate 
to individuals how they shall vote. He had 
his reasons for voting against the nominee of 
the Democratic caucus, and if he could pro- 
perly give them to the House, he conceived 
that they would be thought by many who 
heard him, as satisfactory. He had no candi- 
date of his own, but was ready to vote for 
any one who was unobjectionable. If a time 
had arrived when his vote would have decided 
the question, he had been prepared to give it ; 
but he could not give a mere complimentary 
vote. 

Mr. Morsz replied. Would we sit here, he 
said, and allow a few gentlemen to defeat all 
attempts at organization, until the public press 
should cry shame on the representatives of 
the people? Gentlemen had told the House 
that they would remain here and vote for 
months before they would change their position. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, indulged in a 
little humor at the expense of the previous 
speakers. He trusted that the question would 
not be further discussed. 

The resolution was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Scuenck, of Ohio, moved the follow- 
ing resolution :-— 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed 
to the election of Speaker, and that the vote 
be taken by ballot. 

If adopted, this resolution, said Mr. S. 
will effect a great saving of time, inasmuch as 
they could vote twenty times a day by this 
method. He thought it desirable that the 
presiding officer should not know by what 
votes he was placed in the chair—a principle 
he thought in accordance with the theory of 
our government. 

Mr. Venas_es said he could not consent to 
vote for the proposition of the gentleman of 
Ohio. A vote by ballot for Speaker, if it al- 
tered the vote at all, must produce the effect 
for one of two reasons, either the disposition 
of the voter to practice a deception as to his 
vote, or a fear of the responsibility when he 
returned to his constituents. He had voted 
many times for the nominee of the democratic 
caucus. He preferred a Speaker from a non- 
slaveholding State. He had pledged himself 
to his constituents to vote for no Free Soiler 
or Abolitionist, and he meant to adhere to his 
pledge, whatever might be the result. A vote 

y ballot may elect a Speaker, but it will be at 
the expense of breaking down a custom found- 
ed in wisdom and productive of the best con- 
sequences. 





—_——_. 


Mr. Tuompson of Mississippi could only 
regard the resolution as a reflection upon some 
of the members of the body; and being un- 
willing to vote upon any proposition reflecting 
upon the motives or integrity of members, he 
moved that the resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. Scuencx replied, and repelled the im- 
putation indicated in the remarks of the last 
speaker. In answer to Mr. Venantes, he re- 
ferred to the fact that the mode of voting viva 
voce, Which had been adopted some ten years 
ago, was an innovation upon the old, and, 
possibly, the more wholesome principle of 
voting by ballot. 

The motion to lay on the table was decided 
by yeas and nays—yeas 162, nays 62. 

Having voted the thirty-second time, without 
any decision of the question, Mr. Swrerzer 
rose and offered the following resolution : 

Whereas, This House having balloted seven 
days for Speaker without an election, it is 
manifest that, from present indications, no or- 
ganization can now be hoped for: therefore, 

Resolved, That, the Senate concurring, this 
House stand adjourned until the first day of 
January 1850, at 12 o'clock. 

After referring to the history of the previ- 
ous voting, he concluded by saying that the 
democracy had done their duty, and he was 
unwilling to remain longer in a fruitless effort 
at organization, and desired to return home to 
his constituents and his afflicted family, and 
not stay there at the expense of the nation, 
until a reasonable time had elapsed, in order 
to effect a compromise that might promise an 
organization. 

Mr. Wentwortu made a few remarks and 
moved that the House proceed to vote for 
Speaker, viva voce. The House then adjourn- 
ed to the following day 

Tuesday, Dec. 11. The roll was called for 
the thirty-third time, and the vote for Mr. 
Wrytnrop was 101; for WittraM J. Brows, 
of Indiana, 80; for Mr. Wiumor, 5; for Mr. 
Born, 15; for Mr. Gentry, 5; for Davin T. 
Disney, of Ohio, 8; for Mr. Cops, 5; and 
five scattering. 

The last vote this day was the thirty-ninth, 
which gave the following result; for Mr. 
Wryturop, 101; for Mr. Brown, 109; Mr. 
Witmot, 6; Mr. Moreneap, of Kentucky, 
5: Mr. Born, 1; and four scattering votes. 

A motion being made to adjourn, Mr. W1v- 
THRopP addressed the clerk, and asked the 
unanimous consent of the House to say a few 
words before the motion was put. Leave being 
granted, he proceeded as follows: 

“ Ttis well known, Mr. Clerk, to many of my 

olitical friends on this floor, that I shoald 
lone ago have withdrawn my name from this 
protracted contest if they would have permit- 
ted me todo so. I have thus far, however, 
been constantly advised that I was not at lib- 
erty to interfere in any way with their action, 
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and that I could not do so without impairing 
the best chances of their final success. 

I know not how far this opinion may still be 
entertained; but an occasion seems now to 
have arisen when it is due to myself as well 
as to others that I should say publicly what I 
have so often said privately on this subject. 
I desire to assure every member of the House 
that nothing would give me greater pain than 
to have my name stand, for an instant, in the 
way of a satisfactory organization of this body. 

The highest interests of the country demand 
that an organization of some sort should be 
effected, and the personal pretensions of no 
man should be allowed to prevent such a re- 
sult. 

I am most deeply sensible of the honor 
which has been done me by my friends during 
the past week. In the record of their devoted 
and unwavering support, I shall always find 


gratetul, recollection. 


and co-operate in any nomination which they 
may make with better prospects of suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Wiynturop having concluded his re- 


marks---the question was taken on the motion | 


to adjourn, and lost. After two or three other 
fruitless motions, the House adjourned at half 
past four o'clock. 

Wednesday, Dec. 12. Mr. Cons, of Alabama, 
made a personal explanation, in which he 
thought it necessary to defend himself from a 
charge made in the Union that he was a dis- 
organizer. 

Mr. Witmort, of Pennsylvania, rose and 
thanked those who had so long sustained him. 
Both of the candidates of the two prominent 
parties having been withdrawn, he thought 
the object for which he and those who had 
acted with him contended, had, in a great 
measure, been attained, and he therefore de- 
clined being any longer considered as as a 
candidate. He trusted his friends would now 
concentrate their votes on some other gentle- 
man, so that an organization of the House 
might be effected without longer delay. 

After this, the House proceeded to vote for 
the fortieth time. The whole number of votes 
cast was 226; necessary toachoice 114. For 
Witiuam J. Brown, 112; Durer, 26; More- 
HEAD, 17; Sranty, 18; McGaveney, 13; 
Wixturop, 17; T. Stevens, 2; Rocxwett, 
1; Ovrtaw, 1; H. Mann, 5; Vinton, 2; 
Boyp, 3; Juntan, 3, and a few scattering. 
The free soilers, as a distinct party, had now 
broken up, and some voted for Mr. Brown, 
while Howe, Root, and Tuck voted for Mr. 
Jutta, who was dangerously ill at his home in 
Indiana. 








Mr. Sranty then offered the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That the members of the Demo- 
cratic party be requested to appoint three 
members, to confer with three members of the 
Whig party, relative to the choice of proper 
officers of the House of Representatives. 

This resolution, said Mr. 8. had not origi- 
nated with himself, but with a member of the 
opposite party of high character and great 
experience. He ridiculed the idea that there 
was any danger of the total disorganization of 
the government from the present condition of 
the House. No person or parties could bring 
it about with Mr. Cray in the other wing of 
the Capitol, and Gen. Taytor in the White 
House. He desired to give the democrats the 
choice of a speaker, but he wished that they 
should choose a gentleman in all respects sat- 


| isfactory, and who was known by the whole 
a subject for the proudest, as well as the most | 


House to be thoroughly competent to a proper 


| discharge of the duties of his position. For 

And I have only to assure them, in conclu- | 
sion, that if it shall now be found consistent | 
with their views and feelings to change their | 
candidate, I shall most cheerfully acquiesce | 


himself, having received a number of votes, 
he begged to decline the honor, both because 
he was too young, and because his temper was 
too irascible. 

Mr. Bayty of Virginia, replied at consider- 
able length. The present posture of the 
House he attributed to the equivocal principles 
of the President on the subject of slavery. It 
was a state of affairs that he had predicted. 


' The gentleman, said Mr. Bayly, insinuated 


that something improper had taken place be- 
tween the Democratic party and Free Soilers. 
He protested against such insinuations being 
lightly made. He flattered himself that the 
gentlemen on his side of the house would be 
as little likely as any others to enter into an 
arrangement with the party referred to. But 
the gentleman had enabled him to brand the 
rumor as it deserves. It was hardly necessary 
for him to say that it had no foundation in 
truth. 

Mr. Asumvn interrupted him to inquire if a 
correspondence had not taken place between 
the member from Indiana [Mr. Brown] and 
some members of the Free-Soil party, in which 
he has pledged himself to constitute certain 
committees in a manner satisfactory to them. 
Mr. Bay y knew of no such correspondence. 
He inquired if the gentleman had authority for 
saying that such was the case. Mr. AsHMUN 
gave common rumor as his authority. Com- 
mon Rumor is a common liar, responded Mr. 
Barty. He appealed to Mr. Brown, who 
shook his head. Mr. Bayty then continued 
and said he was authorized to say that no 
such correspondence had taken place. If 
gentlemen of the free-soil party chose to vote 
for the democratic candidate, it did not con- 
taminate either him or the party supporting 
him. 

Mr. Root rose tocomment on Mr. Stan.y’s 
resolution. There were others in the House 
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besides Whigs and Democrats, with rights as 
members not less important and sacred than 
theirs; and he would claim them. He pro- 
tested against any bargain or agreement by 
which the two great parties will secure the or- 
ganization of the House to the exclusion of all 
or any others. Was this resolution designed 
to carry out the policy of the two great par- 
ties upon the free-soil question? If so, what 
is that policy? As far as he could perceive, 
it was but to dodge responsibility. 

Mr. Bay y interrupted him to say that he 
had just had a conversation with Mr. Brown, 
and that he was mistaken in saying that no 
correspondence had taken place between him 
and the free-soilers. The correspondence will 
be produced, and will speak for itself. 

Mr. Roor continued the debate for some 
time Jonger in asserting the rights of the free- 
soilers and other small cliques, and seemed to 
be delighted at the dilemma in which the 
House was placed. 

Mr. Brown rose to make a statement. He 
acknowledged that he had had both an inter- 
view and a correspondence with Mr. Wilmot, 
in which he had stated his principles in regard 
to slavery. The letters are the following : 


“ DECEMBER 10, 1849. 
“Dear Sir: In the conversation which I 
had with you this evening, you were free to 
say that if elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives you would constitute the 
Committees on Territories, the Judiciary, and 
the District of Columbia, in a manner that 
should be satisfactory to myself and the 
friends with whom I have had the honor to 
act. I have communicated this to my friends; 
and if, in reply to this note, you can give them 
the same assurance, they will give you a 
cheerful and cordial support. . 
* Respectfully yours, 
“D. Witmor.” 
Hon. Wm. J. Brown. 


“ Wasuineton City, Dec. 10, 1849. 
“Dear Sir: In answer to yours of this 
date, I will state that, should I be elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, I 
will constitute the Committees on the District 
of Columbia, on Territories, and on the Judi- 
ciary, in such manner as shall be satisfactory 
to yourself and your friends. Iam a repre- 
sentative from a free State, and have always 
been opposed to the extension of slavery, and 
believe that the federal government should be 
relieved from the responsibility of slavery 
where they have the constitutional power to 
abolish it. I am yours, truly, 
“W. J. Brown.” 
Hon. Davin Witnmor. 


Mr. Witmor confirmed Mr. Brown's state- 
ments. He had only desired that the popular 
sentiments of all sections of the country should 
be permitted to be heard. He merely wanted 








| able and impartial men, from the South as 


well as from the North, on committees charged 
with the consideration of slavery questions. 

Mr. Srevens of Penn.—I wish to know 
from my colleague whether, from his con- 
versation, he had reason to believe that the 
Committees would be formed of a majority of 
those in favor of Free Soil ? 

Mr. Witmor—I had reason to believe that 
a majority of the Committees would have had 
placed on them a majority of fair Northern 
men. [Laughter.] Nothing more; and that 
was an inference | drew from the conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ince—What do you mean by fair North- 
ern men ? 

Mr. Witmot—Men who would not act in 
Committee from political considerations, or 
attachment to party, and especially to the Ad- 
ministration, and who would not be asked to 
smother the expression of the people of the 
North. 

Mr. Ince---I understand by fair Northern 
men, those committed to the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Witmort---Not by any means. 

Mr. Stanty—What then ? 

Mr. Witmot—Those who are resolved that 
slavery shall go no further. I believe that the 
people of the country are opposed to the slave 
traffic. Virginia will not tolerate it; Mary- 
land will not tolerate it. Why is it carried 
on, in the face of the world, in the District of 
Columbia? I believe the people are opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Burt said that when Mr. Brown be- 
came a prominent candidate, he felt great so- 
licitude to ascertain exactly that gentleman’s 
views upon the exciting topic of theday. He, 
as well as other Southern gentlemen, had un- 
derstood that Mr. Brown was not a Proviso- 
ist—as being uncommitted either for or against 
the North or the,South. And it was these 
considerations that induced him and his south- 
ern friends to vote for the gentleman. 

Mr. Bayty stated that it was known that 
he had served with Mr. Brown in the 28th 
Congress ; and when he began to be spoken 
of for Speaker, frequent inquiries were made 
of him as to that gentleman’s opinions and 
votes on the slavery question. He [Mr. 
BayLy] answered that no one could have ta- 
kena more unexceptionable course ; and he had 
vouched for it that he was opposed to the agi- 
tation of the exciting subjects of Abolition 
and the Wilmot Proviso in any form or shape. 
If he had known of the existence of the cor- 
respondence, nothing on earth could have in- 
duced him to vote for the gentleman from In- 
diana: and he was quite sure that such would 
have been the feeling of the great mass of the 
members on his side of the House. He had 
been quite indignant when the insinuations had 
been first made; but since they had led to a 
disclosure to which the country was entitled, 
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he was thankful for it; and he thanked God ) 
that the disclosure had been made in time to | 
save the party from a load of obloquy. 

Several other gentlemen of the South com- 
mented on the deception and duplicity that had 
been practiced, and were by no means restrain- | 
ed in their denunciation of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Ropinson, of Indiana, defended his 
colleague. He could see nothing to justify the 
fierce hunting down—nothing that was dis- 
honorable or inconsistent with the position he 
occupied. It has been a common practice for 
candidates to answer questions. It is quite a 
new idea that it isdishonorable to do so. Itmay 
be impolitic but certainly not dishonorable. 

Mr. Jacos Tuompson said that, though 
feeling deeply mortified by what had occur- 
red, he was glad that the development had 
been made. 

Mr. Duxuam, from Indiana, made a very 
good defence of his colleague, and attempted 
to protect him from the many harsh charges 
which had been showered upon him. 

The whole affair, from the moment of the 
first explosion to the final shots of the day, 
was one of high excitement, and seemed to 
have stirred strong passions, which to that 
time had been only dreaming of future con- 
flicts. The House adjourned without any 
further voting. 

Thursday, Dec. 13. Mr. Brown, of Mis- 
sissippi, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Howe. Coss, of Georgia, 
is hereby chosen Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives for the Thirty-First Congress. 

A lively debate sprung up on this resolu- 
tion, which soon lost sight of the direct pur- 
pose, and became between Mr. Meane, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Durer, of N. Y., of a per- 
sonal and an offensive nature. Mr. Dver, 
in the course of some remarks he wasmaking, 
avowed his willingness to vote for any one, 
whether from the north or the south, except a 
disunionist. It was questioned if any such 
persons were present, when he pointed to Mr. | 
Meape, who rejoined that the accusation was 
false. Mr. Duer is reported to have then 
answered Mr. Meape that he was a liar. 
Much confusion immediately ensued, and 
there was danger for a moment of a resort to 
physical arguments. Mr. Dver afterwards 
begged pardon of the House for his breach of 
decorum, and put it to the membersif he could 
have done less than he did under the provoca- 
tion which had been given. He then said 
that he believed the gentleman to be a dis- 
unionist. He had read in his speech, that if a 





certain state of things continued which the 
gentleman said existed, he loathed and detest- 
ed the name of the Union. 

Mr. McLane declared that the reason why 
no election had been effected, was the too 
great obstinacy shown in behalf of particular 


| unionist. 





individuals. 


Mr. Toomss thought that the reason why 
the House had not been organized was, that it 
was ruled by sectional feelings. The gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Dver,] had said 
that he would vote for a democrat, a whig, or 
a free-soiler, but he would not vote for a dis- 
Now sir, said Mr. T. I am not 
afraid to declare in the presence of the House, 
in the presence of the country, and in the pre- 
sence of my God, that, if the views and sen- 
timents entertained by the gentleman in rela- 
tion to slavery, be carried into effect in the 
House, then disunion isat hand. [Applause.] 
They who attempt these aggressions on the 
south, were bringing that very disunion upon 
us; and the curses of heaven would fall, 
with all their force, upon those who were the 
causes of it. In the solemn and sacred presence 
of my God, I declare that if these views are car- 
ried out and persisted in, then this union is dis- 
solved. [Applause.] The southerner, said 
Mr. T. have been charged with every crime in 
the decalogue, and taunted about the sin of 
domestic slavery. He would ask the men of 
the south what they wanted with organiza- 
tion, if they were not permitted to carry 
slaves into the Territories? If this state of 
things continued, he would declare without 
hesitation that he would be in favor of dis- 
union. Let the south alone, let the district 
alone. Give to the south their portion of the 
Territory. Until all this was done, he trust- 
ed discord would reign—forever. 

Mr. Baker, in the course of some remarks, 
denied that the people of the north, by advo- 
cating the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, 
could be justly charged with advocating prin- 
ciples that would lead to disunion. The 
threats of gentlemen are idle. The Union 
would not be dissolved. 

Mr. Wattace. We'll teach you. 

Mr. Baker. How are you to teach us ? 

Mr. Wattace. Let slavery be abolished 
in this District, or the south be excluded from 
the Territories, and we will show you that we 
mean what we say. 

Mr. Baker still did not believe there was a 
man in the House who thought in his heart 
or his head, that the hand would ever be rais- 
ed with power sufficient to destroy this 
Union. 

Mr. Stepnens, of Georgia, was sorry to 
say that he and the people in the section of 
the country that he represented, now consid- 
ed that the day when the compact was to be 
rended was near at hand. Every word of 
Mr. Toomss met with his hearty concurrence. 
Do gentlemen, by uttering peans to the Union 
think it can thus be preserved? If so, they 
are mistaken. If the day of the dissolution 
of this Union is at hand, it is as well now as 
hereafter. 

Mr. Coxcock followed in the same menacing 
tone. Let Congress, said he, pass a bill to 
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abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or pass the Wilmot Proviso, and he pledged 
himself to introduce a resolution in these 
words : Resolved, That the Union be dissolved. 

Mr. Baxer. But we will pass one that it 
shall not be dissolved. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Corcock. Thus the south would show 
to the north that we are in earnest. South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
are all ready to vote for it. 

Mr. Hitxrarp would tell gentlemen, calmly 
and deliberately, that there never was such 
feeling on this subject at the South as exists 
now. I tell gentlemen that if they pass the 
Wilmot Proviso the best friends of this Union 
must part. It was no part of his purpose to 
calculate the value of the Union; that could 
not be conceived. But once let it be dissolved, 
and when and how can it be bound together 
again? He would say to gentlemen from the 
North and South, that if the Wilmot Proviso 
be passed by both Houses of Congress, then 
the Union must be dissolved. 

Mr. Conrap of Louisiana, deprecated the 
discussion. He considered it ill-timed, prema- 
ture, and could be productive of no good; but 
it might of much evil. He wished, with Mr. 
Dver, to adjourn over for a day to deliberate. 

Mr. Marswatu of Kentucky, was astonish- 
ed to hear the dissolution of the Union agi- 
tated to-day. He was in favor of a gentleman 
for Speaker who did not represent any extreme, 
and he trusted that all distracting questions 
would be laid aside, and that the members 
would apply themselves to the public good. 

Mr. Tuompson, of Pennsylvania, then pro- 
posed, by resolution, that the House should pro- 
ceed to vote by ballot for Speaker, and conti- 
nue so to vote until 4 o’clock, unless a Speaker 
should be sooner elected. 

Mr. Carter offered the following resolution 
as an amendment to that ot Mr. Brown : 

Resolved, That any person who may be 


elected Speaker of this House shall be divest-' 


ed of the power to construct the District and 
Territorial Committees, and that the same 
shall be made by a vote of the House. 

These resolutions, after undergoing consi- 
derable discussion, were dropped. 

The House then proceeded to vote for the 
forty-first time. The vote for Mr. WinrHrop 
was 59; for Mr. Cops, of Georgia, 40; Lynn 
Boyp, of Kentucky, 26; Emery D. Porrer, 
of Ohio, 24; Epwin Sranty, of N. C., 21; 
Cuartes S. Moreneap, 10; Tuomas. H. 
Bayty, of Va.,6; Mr. Witmor, 4; THap- 
pevs Stevens, of Pa., 4; Epwarp Mc- 
Gaveney, of Ind, 3; Mr. McLane, of 
Maryland, 2; Mr. Scuencx, of Ohio, 2; Mr. 
McDowe tt, of Va., 2; Witiis A. GorMAN, 
of la., 2; Georce W. Juxian, of Ia., 2; 
Henry W. Hinuiarp, of Alabama, 2; Joun 
McCrernanp, of Illinois, 2; and 13 single 
votes for different individuals. There being 
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no election, at half-past four o'clock the House 
adjourned. 

Friday Dec. 14. Mr. Asumun proposed 
that the House should proceed to the election 
of a Speaker viva voce, and if, on the first call 
of the roll, no person should receive a major- 
ity of the votes, the roll should again be call- 
ed, and the person who should receive the 
highest number of votes, provided it be not 
less than one third of the whole, shall be de- 
clared elected. 

Mr. Woopwarp proposed that Lynn Boyp 
should be chosen Speaker pro tempore, and 
that on his assuming the chair, the House 
should proceed to the election of its other offi- 
cers, after which it should renew its attempts 
to elect a Speaker. This resolution was of- 
fered, because the House was in the process 
of becoming a mob, and there was no one to 
enforce order. The door-keeper and sergeant- 
at-arms would never be in more demand than 
at present. It was indispensable to commence 
an organization. 

Mr. WrturMs acknowledged the necessity 
of a speedy organization. Ii an organization 
was to be effected only by riding rough-shod 
over a certain little party, he was willing to 
take the responsibility. He then proposed 
another method of speedily putting an end to 
the voting. 

Mr. Root protested against every project, 
and considered them as iron rules—boots and 
thumb-screws. They were all intended to gag 
those of ardent, glowing sentiment, who were 
determined that slavery shall not be extended 
farther. 

Mr. Jounson, of Tenn., commenced an at- 
tack on Mr. Winturop for the partial man- 
ner in which he had appointed the Commit- 
tees while Speaker. He accused him of 
being a Wilmot Provisoist in a mask, and in- 
dulged in a long speech touching a great va- 
riety of subjects. He went on to say that his 
heart had swelled with pride and exultation 
the day before, when he heard the remarks of 
Mr. Hruttarp, Mr. Toomss, and Mr. Stre- 
PHENS, and saw them lay aside all other con- 
siderations, and rush to the rescue of the 
South. 

Mr. Cuirneman said that North Carolina 
was now quiet, leaving other states to speak, 
but when the time for action came, no state 
would be more ready than that. He knew no- 
thing in the remarks of Mr. Toomss to which 
he did not assent. He was more than grati- 
fied with the remarks of the other gentleman 
trom Georgia [Mr. Sterpnens]. As to the 
Speakership, he had voted for Mr. WintHrop 
as a matter of personal preference. Several 
other gentlemen participated in the discussion ; 
at length Mr. Venasies moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table, and on taking the 
question it was thus disposed of. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Dimmick was 
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adopted, that the House proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker and continue its efforts 
without debate from any member, until an 
election be effected. 

The House then voted the forty-sacond time 
with the following result:—WiuntTHRop, 36; 
McLane, 8; Wriimor, 6; Hiriiarp, 3; 
Sranty, 30; H. Cops, 18; Durer, 5; Me- 
Gaveney, 3; Born, 51; Porrer, 24; More- 
HEAD, 9; OuTLaw, 2; McDowett, 5; Viv- 
ron, 2; and 15 scattering. There was no 
choice. 

Mr. McLean, of Ky., offered a resolution 
by which the election should be effected through 
a plurality of votes. It was laid on the table. 

The forty-fourth vote, being the last this 





day, showed the following result: Winturop, 
27; Porrer, 22; Witmot, 6; Hivuiarp, 1; 
STanty, 49; Boyp, 82; Srevens, 12; 
Strona, 2; Ovurtaw,2; Moreneap, 6; 
Durr, 3, and 9 scattering. 

Mr. Hackett proposed by resolution that 
no member should receive any per diem allow- 
ance until a speaker was elected; and Mr. 
Jones, of Tenn., gave notice that he would 
move to amend by adding, “and that no mem- 
ber shall receive any mileage, unless a speaker 
be elected to morrow.” The resolution an 
swered its purpose—produced much laughter 
and was then laid on the table. The House 
adjourned. 
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Mahomet and his Successors. By Wasutncton 
Irvine. New York: George P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway. 1850. 


“‘ Most of the particulars of this life of Ma- 
homet,” says the author, “were drawn from 
Spanish sources, and from Gagnier’s transla- 
tion of the Arabian history of Abulfeda, a 
copy of which the author found in the Jesuits 
library of St. Isidro, at Madrid.” 

It was intended for the family library of 
Mr. John Murray, but was thrown aside un- 
finished. It is now presented to the public re- 
vised, and with valuable additions from vari- 
ous writers. ‘The reader will be interested in 
comparing the different handling of this popu- 
lar and romantic biography by writers so oppo- 
sed in style and sentiment as are Carlyle, Gib- 
bon, and Irving. 


The War with Mexico. By R. 8. Riptey, 
Brevet Major, &c. in the U. 8S. Army. 2 
vols. New York: Harper & Bros. 1849. 


A very full political and military history of 
the late war, with plans of battles. The au- 
thor in his preface claims to have had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country on both 
of the principal routes of operation, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with many American of- 
ficers, and some intercourse with those of the 
Mexican army. Various official reports and 
publications have been consulted, and every 
care taken to give a permanent value to the 
history. 


Review of the Mexican War, embracing the 
causes of the war, the responsibility of its 
commencement, the purposes of the Amer- 
ican government in its prosecution, its ben- 
efits, and itsevils. By Cuarues T. Porter. 
Auburn, N. Y: Alden & Parsons. 


This work professes to be written without 
any political purpose. It contains no allusions 
to political parties, says the author; it is no 
part of its object to inquire what share be- 
jongs to each, of the glory or the shame of 
this war. The subject of slavery is avoided. 
That the extension of slavery was the object 
of the war is denied by the author. He con- 
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ceives that the lust for territory and of empire 
was the true and proper cause of the war, and 
that the south and the north must share equal- 
ly in its responsibility. He defends the inde- 
pendence of Texas before annexation. On the 
other hand, he considers that the movement of 
the army to the Rio Grande was a violation 
of the rights of Mexico, and that this advance, 
being an overt act of hostility, throws the 
blame of beginning the war upon the Amer- 
ican people. The war was designed, he al- 
leges, to be commenced in such a manner as 
to cast the odium of it on Mexico. The au- 
thor is a friend of peace, and his endeavor is 
to set forth the rights and duties of nations 
among themselves. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
including a variety of pieces now first col- 
lected. By James Prior, author of the 
Life of Burke, Life of Goldsmith, &c. &c. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam. 1850. 


An excellent and complete collection of the 
works of Goldsmith, beautifully printed—an 
edition very suitable for circulating libraries. 


Noel on Christian Baptism. New York : Har- 
per & Bros. 1850. 


Baptist N. Noel is at present reputed the 
most powerful and valuable writer in England 
of the evangelical school. The volume be- 
fore us is a small 8vo, got up in cheap and 
popular style. It is simply a defence of bap- 
tism as the initiatory rite of Christian lite, 
supported by suitable texts of Scripture. 


_ 


The Twelve Stars of our Republic ; Our Na- 
tion’s Gift Book to her Young Citizens. New 
York: E. Walker. 1850. 


This work is simply a coliection of the bi- 
ographies of the twelve Presidents of the 
United States, with excellent portraits, beauti- 
fully engraved on steel. It contains also se- 
veral valuable historical papers, a synopsis 
of the constitution of each state, a summary 
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of the census for 1840, and a chronolegy of 
American History, &c. &c. The illustrated 
title page, and the frontispiece add much to 
the elegance of the volume. The publisher 
has an extraordinary knack at making hand- 
some books. 


The Four Gospels, Arranged as a Practical 
Family Commentary for Every Day in the 
Year. By the author of the “ Peep of Day.” 
Edited, with an introductory preface, by 
Steruen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s Church, N. Y. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1850. 


The twelve steel-plate engravings which il- 
lustrate this work, are in general very excel- 
lently done, and the volume itself is a beauti- 
ful gift book for the season. 


Chalmer’s Posthumous Works, Vol. VIII. In- 
stitues of Theology. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1850. 


The Practical German Grammar, or a Natural 
method of learning to read, write, and 
speak the German language. By CuaRrLes 
Ercunorn. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1850. 


The works of J. Fenimore Cooper.— The Pilot. 
A tale of the sea. 
by the author. 
1850. 


A new edition, revised 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 


Heaven’s Antidote to the Curse of Labor: or | 
the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath 
considered in relation to the working class- 


es. By Avpam Quinton. With a prefato- 
ry notice, by the Rev. S. H. Tyng, D.D. 


In 1847, an English gentleman, lamenting the 
increasing desecration of the Sabbath, and its 
injurious effects upon the health and morals 
of the working classes, offered three prizes, 
of twenty-five, fifteen, and ten pounds, for the 
three best essays on the temporal advantages 
of the Sabbath to the laboring classes. In 
three months he received 1,045 essays. The 


committee of adjudication state that they 
were oceupied in the examination of this mass 
of manuscript, from the close of March un- 
til the close of December, 1848. 



















The prizes 





were awarded to three authors—John Quin- 
ton, (journeyman printer,) John Younger, 
(shoemaker, ) and David Farquhar, (machinist.) 
The work before us by John Quinton, is evi- 
dently from the hand of an experienced wri- 
ter, and a wise and judicious moralist. As 
far as we can judge from a cursory examina- 
tion, it deserves the attention of all classes, 
and no Sunday school or circulating library 
will be compiete without a copy of it. 


Visions and Voices. By James Staunton 
Bascock. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. Hartford: Edwin Hunt: New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


The late James S. Babcock, whose remains 
are collected in this volume, graduated at Yale 
College in the class of Mr. Colton, former ed- 
itor of this Review. Mr. Babcock was one 
of the most remarkable English scholars that 
have graduated at thatCollege. “The quali- 
ties of his poems are peculiar. They are 
built sumed heat upon antique models, and 
seem also to have been affected in a measure 
by the author’s German studies ; but their em- 


| inent simplicity and truthfulness will com- 


mand attention in an age whose poetry, like 
its social morality, is growing to be artificial, 
shallow, and false in sentiment.—G. C. C.” 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lezi- 
con. Founded on the German-Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. By the Rev. 
J. E. Rippxe, M. A., and the Rev. Tuomas 
KercHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. First Ame- 
rican edition. By CHartes ANTHON 
L.L.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1849. 


This is a royal 8vo. Dictionary, for the use 
of scholars and students who are composing in 
the Latin Language. An index of proper 
names for the same purpose is appended, and 
the volume needs nothing that we can discover 
but a well digested Dictionary of Latin Syno- 
nims, idioms, and phrases, which require to be 
treated apart for the greater convenience of 
the scholar, to make it complete. As it is, it 
is perhaps an indispensable aid. 


Somerville’s Physical Geography. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 


A second American edition of a very cele- 
brated work. We have already noticed a 
previous edition. It is printed in the form of 
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a class book, and has a glossary of scientific 
terms. 


Essays upon Authors and Books. By W. 
Atrrep Jones. New York: Stanford & 
Swords. 1849. 


This is a well written volume of Critical Es- 
says upon several authors of our own country 
and of England. Mr. Jones is too well-known 
as a writer in this country to need any further 
notice at our hands. 


The Western World; or Travels in the United 
States in 1846-47, including a chapter on 
California. By ALexanper Mackay, Esq. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


This work is dedicated to Richard Cobden, 
Esq., M. P., by the author. It seems to be a 
fair and liberal account of manners and things 
in America—political, moral, and social. 


—_— 


Glimpses of Spain ; or Notes of an unfinished 
Tour in 1847. By 8. T. Waris. New 
York: Harperand Brothers. 1849. 


Opening this volume at random, we light 
upon a description of a bull fight at Madrid, 
very entertaining. sit is not fairnor just to 
criticise a book of travels before reading it, we 
will only say, after a very slight examination 
amounting to the reading of a few paragraphs 
and the table of contents, that if we were this 
evening to start off ona joumey, we should put 
the volume ina side pocket to read by the way. 


St. Leger; or the Threads of Life. 
York: G. P. Putnam. 1850. 


New 


“At the age of twenty-three years I find 
myself upon the threshold of two worlds. The 
Past summons the thousand incidents which 
have operated to determine me as a responsi- 
ble being, and presents them before me, with 
fearful vividness. The Present seems like 
nothing beneath my feet. And the Furure, 
no longer a shadowy dream, throws open its 
endless vista, and whispers that I must soon 
enter upon all its untried, unknown realities. 
Here I am permitted to pause a moment, ere I 
commence upon that new existence which ends 
only with the INFINITE. 

I have finished my life upon earth. The 
ties which connect me with the world have 
parted. I have to do now only with eternity. 





Yet something which I may not resist, impels 
me to retrospection. I look back over my 
short pilgrimage, and feel a yearning which | 
cannot restrain, to put down a narrative of my 
brief existence, and to mark the several 
changes which have come over my spirit, in 
the hope that the young, with whom I chiefly 
sympathize, of rofit by the recital. 

But what will this avail to youthful spirits, 
flushed with the glow of health, secure in 
their fancied strength, determined on enjoy- 
ment? To them the world is every thing, 
Alas, they know not that the world will re- 
ward them with infamy, if they trust alone to 
it! Yetit is to such I make my appeal. | 
would arrest them, before they cease to 
have sympathy with every saving influence, 
because of their habitual opposition to it. 

But I will not anticipate the moral of my 
life. Let this be gathered from the record of 
it."—PREFACE TO THE WORK. 


Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, systematically arranged. 
By G. Heck: with 500 steel engravings, by 
the most distinguished artists of Germany. 
The text translated and edited by Spencer 
F. Barrp, A. M., M. D., Professor of Nat- 
ural science in Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa. NewYork: Rudolph Garrigue, Pub- 
lisher, No. 2 Barclay street. 


The title of this work is its own description. 
The engravings represent machinery, speci- 
mens of natural history, chemical apparatus, 
astronomical and optical apparatus, illustra- 
tions of geography, astronomy, &c., &c.— 
They are beautifully executed on steel, in a 
style never before seen in this country. How 
it is possible for the publisher to offer this 
work at the low price of one dollar the num- 
ber, isa mystery. It is the most perfect se- 
ries extant of encyclopedic engraving. The 
letter press is in the 8vo. form, to be bound up 
separately. We have before us three numbers 
of the work, which is to be issued in twenty- 
five monthly parts, containing twenty plates and 
eighty pages of letter press each. Complete 
indexes and tables of contents will be publish- 
ed with the last numbers, adapting the work 
to practical use. Nothing can be said of this 
work more than that it fulfils the promise of 
its title page. 


Poor Richard's Aimanac. J. Doggett, Jr., 64 
Liberty street. 1850. 
This is a reprint of the famous and popular 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” of Benjamin 
Franklin, for the years 1733-34-35. The as- 
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tronomical calculations are by Professor Ben- 
jamin Peirce, of Harvard University. Frank- 
lin's Life, by himself, is commenced in this 
first number, to be completed in the succeeding 
years. “The present is, doubtless, the only 
complete edition of the ‘ Poor Richard's Al- 
manac’ of Dr. Franklin now in existence. 
The collection is the result of nearly four 
years research among the libraries of public 
jnstitutions and private collections in the 
states of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and 
several of the numbers were only procureable 
at great cost, and even some were purchased 
with the proviso that they were to be returned, 
should the publisher to be successful in ob- 
taining duplicates. A complete copy of the 
Almanac had been pronounced by our indefa- 
tigable historian, Jared Parks, as of doubtful 
existence; and the publisher is, therefore, 
most agreeably disappointed in being able to 
lay successively before the American public 
the entire numbers of this invaluable series, 
accompanied by an appropriate modern calen- 
dar.” —PREFACE. 


The Odd Fellows’ Offering. New York: E. 


Walker. 1850. 


We have seen but few of the annuals of the 
season, and this, we think, the best we have 
seen. We commend it not only to the large 
and respectable body for whom it is especialyy 
intended, and from whom its contributions 
chiefly come, but to others. The subjects are 
neither sentimental nor trivial; and this re- 
mark, strange as it may appear, applies as well 
to the engravings as the literature of the 
book. There are several fine reproductions 
of Martin’s sublime pictures. 


Wandering Sketches of People and things in 
South America, Polynesia, California, and 
other places. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, M.D. 
Surgeon, &c. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


A very entertaining book ; had we space we 
should quote the description of a bull-bait in 
Lima, which strikes us as one of the best 
things of the kind we have read. 


Popular Library of Instruction and Amuse- 


ment. Illustrated by J.G. Chapman. E. 
Dunigan & Bro. : New York. 


Such as we have seen of these beautiful 
tile books are from the German of Christian 
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Schmidt, and are some of the very best stories for 
children extant. Schmidt is famous asa writer 
for children over the entire continent of Eu- 
rope ; and no wonder; for his beautiful me- 
thod of instilling religion into the minds of 
the young without cant or dogmatism, is 
worthy of all praise. Chapman’s illustrations 
are gems. 


Tales of Flemish Life. Translated from the 
Flemish of Hendrick Conscience. Edited 
by Anna C. Lynch. 


This is another admirable book for children. 
By the same publishers. 


The Crocus. <A fresh flower for the Holidays. 
Edited by Mrs. Hale. New York: Duni- 
gan & Brother. 


This beautiful little gift book is composed of 
some of the above stories and a sprinkling of 
appropriate poetry. The illustrations of 
Chapman will improve any eye. 


Hearts and Homes. 
pleton & Co. 


By Mrs. Ellis. D. Ap- 


This last is said to be the best production of 
Mrs. Ellis. She is celebrated as a writer on 
the morals of domestic life. 


The Neighbors. 
G. P. Putnam. 


By Miss Bremer. N. Y.: 


A work so well known we need not com- 
mend. Even the multitude who have read it 
in the shabby editions heretofore printed here, 
will gladly enrich their libraries with it in this 
beautiful form. The celebrated authoress has 
prefixed a preface to this edition which will be 
read with great interest. 


Shirley ; A Tale. 
of Jane Eyre. 
Brothers. 


By Currer Bett, author 
New York: Harper & 


There has probably no book appeared in 
modern times of this class, that produced so 
great a ‘ sensation” and was so much discuss- 
ed as this author’s previous work, Jane Eyre. 
As we have not space to analyze, we can only 
say, that the present work is also a very re- 
markable one; in some respects superior to 
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the former. The narrative is not so interest- 
ing, but the characterization is of a higher or- 
der, or rather of greater power. The wniter 
in this book has wisely avoided a plot involv- 
ing difficult questions of moral casuistry, but 
she has not succeeded in making a very inter- 
esting one. There is, however, ample com- 
pensation for the narrative, in the remarkable 
power with which the numerous characters 
are drawn. So much is this faculty the forte 
of the author, that she draws characters, as it 
were, On a separate canvass, and pastes them 
on her picture ; for, surely, the ‘‘ three curates” 
are of no more earthly use to the plot than 
they are of heavenly to their parishes ; and so, 
if not otherwise, from their not blending with 
the perspective of the painting, they appear as 
mere caricatures. “They come like spirits 
40 depart.” 


American Historical Tales for Youth. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a very happily designed little book, 
and we can highly commend the execu- 
tion. It is a commendable thing to blend 
amusement with instruction, when it can be 
so legitimately done. 


Alfred the Great. By Jacon Asnot. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


These popular Biographies of the great his- 
torical characters, we have on several occa- 
sions spoken highly of. They are as beauti- 
ful in this form of “ fitting up,” as they are 
admirable in the literary execution. 


a mae 


Fairy Tales from all Nations. By ANTuony 
R. Montarsa. With twenty-four illustra- 
tions by Ricuarp Doyie. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


We confess to laying hold of a book of this 
kind with almost as nich interest as a child, 
and to have thus brought together the strange 
imaginings of so many nations, gives a philo- 
sophical excuse for the indulgence of our fancy 
that would lead us into a disquisition had we 
time and room. 





Greenwood. A Directory to Visitors. By 
A. CLEVELAND. 


We have, in this splendidly printed and jl- 
lustrated volume, a worthy companion to a 
visit to the beautiful cemetry it illustrates and 
describes. The execution of the work js jp 
every respect admirable. 


Saroni’s Musical Times. New York: Saronj 
& Co., 251 Broadway. 


The thirteenth weekly number of this ex- 
cellent musica! journal is before us. The en- 
terprise is conducted by the editor, Mr. Her- 
man §. Saroni, with a becoming spirit and 
independence. The criticisms of concerts and 
new music are clear and free from pedantry, 
and show a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and a taste equally cultivated and suited 
to the age and the day. Without any scien- 
tific knowledge of music, we are able to speak 
well of this publication, and to say what we 
have said of it with confidence. Although 
it is not always necessary to be a musician to 
judge whether another person is so or not, 
(the arts being not merely for those who cui- 
tivate them scientifically, but for those also 
who only enjoy their effects,) it must we think, 
be conceded that a public critic of music 
ought to have a thorough knowledge of it. 
Mr. Saroni’s qualifications in this respect are 
understood to be of a high order. In other 
respects the Musical Times is creditably, not 
to say skillfully conducted. Each number, 
besides the editorial and critical department, 
which is always entertaining to persons 
interested in the movements of the musical 
world, contains a diversity of matter, tales, 
anecdotes, essays, and notices of pictures 
and picture galleries, &c., selected, not at 
random, but with a view always to the in- 
terests of art and artists. In addition to the 
letter press, itself well worth the subscription 
($2 per annum), the subscribers receive a se- 
lection of the best music of the great compo- 
sers, printed for the journal. These sheets 
bound up together at the end of the year will 
make a volume of choice music, a great deal 
of it not to be found published elsewhere. 

The Musical Times has already become 
popular in New York and elsewhere. Its 
patronage is rapidly increasing. We wish 
every success to the enterprise. 








